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THE STUDENT’S FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 


FAREWELL! thou land of misery and mirth! 

Thou motley scene of laughter, crime, and wo ! 

Child of false impulse, from thine earliest birth 

The slave of passion ! fountain from whence flow 
The streams of good and ill! nurse of the brave ! 
Parent of beauty, tenderness, and wit ! 

Land of the bigot, patriot, martyr, slave !— 

By the deep waters of thy grief I sit, 

To breathe one last farewell, before thy shores I quit. 


Thou spurned and trampled One! thy joyless race 
Hath been alone amid the nations. They 

Have had their days of sunshine ; we may trace 
Their dawn, their zenith, sunset, and decay. 

We turn to thee—and, from the abyss of old— 

That murky gulf of crime—thou hast not yet 
Emerged; and twice nine centuries have rolled, 

And left thee still an infant ;—men forget, 

And deem thy manhood past, thine unborn planet set. 


Yet hath thy dawn appeared. In spite of all 

That ruthless tyranny could do, the light 

Of heaven hath pierced the dungeon; chains enthrall 

The limb no more; the fetters and the night 

Have perished, from the day thy GRATTAN trod 

Upon thy penal curse, and, in the face 

Of England’s senate, tore the blood-stained rod 

From her weak grasp, till, quivering with disgrace, 

She yielded that through fear which time can ne’er 
erase. 


Yes! Britain trembled as that Patriot spoke— 

His was the voice of banded thousands, taught 

To know their strength ; and, though the uplifted stroke 
Was raised against the s/ranger foe, the thought 

That the unsheathed sword could cleave its way 

As well through home-bred tyranny as dim 

The might of alien despot, had due sway. 

She filled the cup of justice to the brim, 

And swiftly gave the rich and sparkling draught to him, 


The child and champion of young Liberty. 

And well he earned the trophy, which he bore 

In triumph to his native land. Ah! why 

Did that rich draught inflame, not heal the sore ? 

Was it that ages of misrule had preyed 

Too deeply on the frame ? Had withered so 

The sap of life? Had crime such havoc made ? 

Ur was her day not come? Enough to know 

She quaffed, and madness followed—blood, defeat, and 

wo. 

Again in fetters, and again she rose 

Against her gaoler. She had grown too strong 

To live in bondage, brooding o’er her woes. 

No; let the hero say, who braved so long 

The storm that wrecked his little bark of pride 

ae flung him on the rock from whence he rose 

“pared by the foe his folly had defied— 

7 he would-be statesman—why the captive’s throes 

Did then affright him—why not drill her to repose. 
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Victor of Waterloo ! not thine the power 

To erush a nation’s voice. The battle’s din; 

The thunder of the cannon, with its shower 

Of death-bolts ; and the groans with which men win 

Their fancied immortality—a name ; 

The shout, the shock, the crash of maddening war ; 

(The channel of that lava hate and fame :)— 

These thou hast heard unmoved ; but deadlier far 

The wrath of Britain—this thou didst not, couldst not 
mar, 


O moment fraught with moral to the crew 

Of heartless despots that infest this shore, 

Could minds so barren and perverted view 

The fertile lesson which that moment bore ! 
Approach, ye fanatics of every grade ! 

Behold the great Dictator of the age, 

In spite of bigots, blues, and party, made 
mancipator ! and himself uncage 

And lead the captive forth from bonds and vassalage ! 


Expediency ! thou ever-changing word, 

What art thou ?—Cloak to legislative guilt ? 

Or balm to heal the statesman who hath erred 
Through pride or folly 7 Oran empty jut, 

But found in senates ; courted by the throng 

Of fools and knaves—a bastard policy ? 

Or art thou but a link ’twixt right and wrong ?— 
Blot out the word !—let human error be 
Repaired by Justice, not Expediency. 


Just Heaven ! how long shall goaded nations be 

The sport of tyrants ? Till the cup of wo, 

Which one drop more would turn to anarehy, 

Is brimming full 2? Say, when shall England know 
That claims of right, procrastinated long, 

Will change the breeze into the tempest blast, 

And swell the brook into a river, strong 

And rapid—that, when tyrants yield at last, 

Their gift contains no balm to heal the festering past ? 


But lightly have they skimmed that boundless sea, 

The human heart—in vain past ages teem 

With fruitful moral—bootless history, 

That mirror of the past, to those who deem 

That, when the captive bursts his cell, he breaks 

The fell disease that long hath wasted there 

His frame—that, when the manacle forsakes 

Its iron grasp, the limb will beauty wear— 

That hearts so crushed can spring so quickly from 

despair. 

Why mourns the peasant still? Is he not free ? 

Is not the dungeon past ? Are not the chains 

And gaoler spurned ? Is civil liberty 

Accomplished—and for nought ? Why still remains 

The cloud upon his brow ? Why starts the tear 

Of gricf or passion from the burning brain ? 

Why is his clay-built hut the den of fear 

And wasting famine, crime, disease, and pain ? 

Why, when his children smile, can he not smile - . 
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Ask why the mountain torrent rushes on, 

All foam and fury, when the dam is passed ; 

Ask, when the torpor of the swoon is gone, 

And life’s red flood is circulating fast 

Through the chilled frame, why that short moment 
brings 

A pang unfelt before, worse than the blow _ 

Which laid the body prostrate—why the springs 

Of human feeling, like the branch pressed low, 

Recoil :—then ask why trampled Liberty will throw 


All softness to the winds, and, in that hour 

Of retribution, when she bursts her cell 

And rends her fetter, when the tyrant’s power 

Is but an empty word, will fiercely dwell 

On wrongs which madness through her brain will dart, 
Until each ray of grief concentres there 

{nto one burning focus—till the heart 

Tvnites—till lowering Hate unseats Despair, 

And Vengeance springs at once from her voleanic lair. 


And who is she, the Harpy all in red, 

Clothed in the blood-stained vest 2? The same who ne’er 

flath left her victim, but hath shared his bed 

In dungeon gloom, making its tainted air 

More foul ; and preyed upon his prison meal ; 

Who from his lip the cup of water tore, 

And searcely left one cooling drop to heal 

The hell of thirst, and, leech-like, shouts for more ; 

"Tis she, in chains or freedom, the all-blighting sore 

That long hath fed upon the peasant’s frame, 

And still will feed, till time and strength shall crush 

The very germ of the disease—the same 

Fell tyrant on whose cheek still burns the flush 

Of crimson conquest |! See, with purple brand 

She points to heaven, and shouts—‘‘ The Church of 
God !”’ 

Now wrings the hard-earned pittance from the hand 

Of half-starved millions trembling at her nod, 

Leaving no sign but blood to mark the path she trod. 


Spirit of Peace ! whose emblem is the dove— 

Whose standard, Faith—whose motto, “ Love to all !”’ 
Type of the great Original above ! 

Child of Omnipotence !—to thee I call! 

Ilow long shall tyrants prostitute thy name, 
Meek.-eyed Religion—making thee the tool, 

The lever of their lusts? Shall knaves proclaim 

To listening dupes their right to win and rule, 

And in God’s name to butcher those they cannot fool ? 


Still must that altar reek with human blood, 
Whose proper victims are the contrite heart, 
‘The soul’s first prayer of gratitude, the flood 
Of the repentant’s tears? The noisy mart 

Of petty triumph, shall thy temple be, 

Where toys and titles may be bought and sold ? 
And on thy throne of glory must we see 

A painted tawdry effigy of mould— 

A wretched semblance of thy form, decked out in gold ? 
Ye who can scout the Indian with his creed 
And homage to his god, the rising sun, 

And spurn the Papist o’er his mass and bead, 
lashing each sect of bigots but your own— 
jlow many thousands of ye daily bend 
Prostrate before that strange anomaly, 

The “Church Establishment!’ Can lucre lend 
Your souls such fervour or hypocrisy, 

Or change your clay-built idol to the Deity ? 
And were they only dupes who worship there 
That tawdry image, it were nothing—Time 
Alone from Folly’s eye should slowly tear 

The veil of superstition ; but the crime 

Of blushless knavery demands the curse 

Of every freeman, and the deepest blow 
Unerring vengeance could inflict: "tis worse 
Than madness, tamely to endure a foe 

Like this to live and fatten on a nation’s wo. 
Thus is it ever with the paltry few 

Who have oppressed and still oppress mankind : 
At first the leaders of a famished crew 

Of human vultures, blunted, deaf, and blind 
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To every hope or feeling, but the lust 

Of blood and wealth—ripe for the robber game ; 

And, when the sword and torch have left in dust 

The peasant and his home, they carve thy name, 
Religion, on their blood-stained standards, and proclaim, 


Their victory. Then Confiscation rears 

Her bloated form o'er pilfered Property ; 

The chiefs divide the prey—for pillage clears 

All debts—that best cement of villany ; 

Then, when these kindred souls are closely knit 

By common crime into a genial band, 

They give them title-deeds and tenure fit, 

And bid them guard their “ homes,” and bravely stand 
And bleed, for God, their altars, and their native land ' 


But Nature’s laws are uniform ; the day 

Of reckoning comes at last. In vain we strive 

To change her changeless rules—her ceaseless sway 
Is paramount. The breath of war may drive 
The victor’s bark a moment through the tide 

Of the opposing current, and the fool, 

Intoxicated with success, may ride, 

The self-dubbed monarch of the waves—-the rule 

Of elements may seem his own, and man his tool! ;— 


But, when the breeze deserts the flagging sail, 

When war’s hoarse storm is hushed, and Victory 

Hath rocked herself to rest—-the waters quail 

No more before the sluggish keel ; and he 

That deemed himself immortal, views his bark 

Checked in her onward path, and now beat back, 

And hurrying fast along that current dark, » 

Swift as the deer before the deep-mouthed pack, 

Whilst pilots’ skill can scarcely guide her maddening track. 


And if, all bruised and battered, she escape 
The whirlpool and the quicksand—if again 
She answers to the helm—how millions gape, 
And bless their chief, as if his barren brain 
And nerveless arm had righted her in spite 

Of all! And if she sink, the hulk floats by 
Without a comment, or unheeded quite ; 

The bubble and the weed arrest the eye 
Longer than that dark wreck of human vanity. 


Thus Nature is avenged, and thus we see 

Her rebels punished, Soon or late, the blow 
Descends upon the culprit—trampled Liberty 
Asserts her reign at last. ’Tis sweet to know 

That man is free in thought ; he stands above 

The despot there—'tis Freedom’s own abode, 

The soil may change its master, but the love 

Of creed and altar, when it once hath glowed, 

Hath never yet been crushed by sword or penal code, 


And who hath stained the emerald’s native hue— 
Clouding the lustre of that ocean gem 

Which Britain might have cherished, and which few 
Could e’er have torn from her bright diadem ? 

Is it a demon’s work ? Or thine own pride, 
Hibernia? Or a driveling policy, 

That marks thee out, like earth’s first homicide, 
Amid thy fellows first in misery— 

The last to taste the cup of hallowed liberty ? 


Rich are thy valleys! teeming are thy fields ! 

The lake, the river, port, and pregnant mine—~ 

All these thine own ; but stili the harvest yields 

No plenty to the peasant ; from the vine 

Which he has reared the labourer is thrust— 

The stranger feeds upon the fruit; the form 

Of Commerce shuns thee like a thing accursed— 

Her gentle spirit withers in the storm, 

And quits the troubled scene where vice and faction swart 


Oh, that one burning word could now express 
The deep contempt of an indignant soul ! 

And I would pour it forth. But who can dress 
The mind in language, and preserve it whole 

And unalloyed ?—Back to thy narrow den, 
Ambitious wish !—-Enough for me to trace 

The stumbling footsteps of my countrymen ; 

To mark the wo time only shall efface ; 

To know, to see, to feel, our nation’s deep disgrace 
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To view them exiles in their native land, 

Mowed down like grass by faction’s blood-stained scythe; 
Stripped and deserted by their minion band 

Of misnamed nobles; to behold them writhe 

Beneath the lash of an unsparing crew 

Of parsons, proctors, middlemen, and tools 

Of the church militant—the thorough blue, 

Who prate of priests, and tithes, and charter schools, 
Descanting on that theme whose rancour never cools— 


Their darling ‘* as by law established” Church. 

‘lo see a gallant army humbled thus ! 

Collected round some mud-built hamlet, seareh 
For pig concealed, or ravished blunderbuss ! 

Jiow must that arch-fiend smile, man’s Enemy, 

At scenes like thine, Ratheormac !—thou, the fruit 
Of that rank stem, religious slavery ! 
Thou deadly offspring of a tainted root ! 
How well the cursed pair in kindred poison suit ! 
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Well, it is o’er !—that blood-dyed tragedy ! 

The widow's sbriek is hushed ; the orphan’s wail 

Hath died away ; the slaughtered peasants lie 

Stilled in their clay-damp beds ; the wintry gale 

Hath sighed aeross their mounds ; the grass hath crown 
Above the spot where Carnage stalked of late. 

But Vengeance sleeps not—she erects her throne 

Upon such deeds of blood ; and deadly hate 

But fans the spark that tyrants would annihilate. 


Thou legislative union of the Isles ! 

Begot, produced, and reared in perfidy— 
Congenial offspring of a traitor’s wiles— 

How Freedom frowns whene’er she turns to thee, 
Thou rank betrayal of a nation’s trust 

Reposed in faithless senators !—Could time 

Erase such blots as thine, yet still thou must 
Remain the longest on the list of crime— 

The slur on Erin’s faith, the stigma of her clime. 


But pass we o’er that deed of treachery. 

The die is cast—’tis bootless now to waste 

One thought upon the past ; the tear, the sigh 

May be reserved for those who have disgraced 

Their native land : let Britain’s senate now 

Prepare at once to rectify the ill, 

Look to the watery gulf, which seems to throw 
Defiance to her link, and, deeper still, 

That moral gulf which she may strive in vai to fill. 


() labour worthy of the statesman’s mind ! 

To cancel centuries of dark misrule, 

To spurn the sneers of faction, and to bind 

The yet warm metal (ere with hate it cool) 

Into the settled link of kindred love ! 

To bring the weeping Erin to the breast 

Of her repentant sister, and to prove 

That truth at last by tyranny confessed, 

hat conquest based on blood hath never yet been blest ! 


What art thou, then, Hibernia, but the thorn 

In Albion’s side—the sword of wrath, which, now 
Suspended by a breaking thread, to warn 

The modern tyrant, trembles o’er the brow— 

The spot of wo—the sphincter of her heart— 

The cloud that dims the horizon of her fame— 

The cancer feeding on a vital part, 

Which, withering, clings unto her giant frame, 

And ne’er shall quit its hold, till Justice shall proclaim 
Her victory o’er guilty Pride—when she, 

The mistress of the ocean, holds her sway 

By ties of love, not links of slavery— 

When right is might—when Erin hails the day 

Of freedom burst on her benighted land— 

When Britain’s senate dares to desecrate 

Its own dark deeds, and spurn the blustering band 
Of ruthless wretches, who, with Church and State 
Upon their lips, would strangle both, and desolate 


The spot of their nativity, to hold 

A pension or a sinecure, When time 

Shall work these marvels, and unfold 

These novel glories for this drooping clime— 
Then, let the despot pour his millions forth, 
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| And Britain shall defy them. Erin's love 


Shall be her shield on that dark day, and earth 
Shall ne'er produce that phalanx, to disprove 
Her plighted faith, her fond fidelity remove. 


And if what poets say be trae—that Fame 

Is but a vapour ; that her stinted growth 

In men and mighty nations is the same ; 

That Nature's laws have limited to both 

The quantum of their glory, which obtained, 
They dwindle into dotard infancy, 

Or plunge at once into oblivion, stained 

With civil war ;—then, Britain, turn to thee— 
The oak e’en now may wear its autumn drapery. 


Look to thy distant colonies :—will he, 

The infant giant of the western world, 

When time hath nursed him to maturity, 

Stoop to thy nod? Hath Washington unfurled 
The flag of freedom? Hath he fought and won 

A bootless victory ¢ Say, did he blight 

In vain thy strength, thy proudest efforts stun ° 
No—nature, distance, reason, ali unite 

To nerve him for the struggle, and to dim é/y might. 


Then must thou tamely yield ; o:, once again— 
Should pride or madness goad thee to the strife— 
React once more, upon the battle plain, 

That blood-stained tragedy ; and yield, with life 
Just lingering in thy frame, the useless grasp 

Of thy supremacy. Go, bind the wave 

Of the Atlantic ; let thy fetters clasp 

The necks of hurricanes—and then enslave 

The growth of mind, or mar one effort of the brave ! 


Another blow awaits thee :—for the Fast 

Must feel the electric spark of liberty. 

That spark, into a quenchless flame increased, 

Will fire the beacon of revenge on high— 

A light to cheer when swarthy millions pause 

A moment in their path. When Britons feel 

The nameless weight of an unrighteous cause 

Hang like a mildew o’er their hearts, and stea! 

The wonted vigour from the limb—when thousands reel 


Like storm.struck barks, then strew the crimson plain, 
Crushed by the whirlwind of the Indian’s wrath :-— 
Hope ye for mercy in that hour ?—’Tis vain 

To sue; for victor’s breast, in flinty north 

Or burning south, disdains alike to hear 

The whisper of that seraph, when the tide 

Of war is with him, when the deafening cheer 

Of victory is ringing, and subside 

The last faint efforts of some bitter foeman’s pride. 


Child of the sun! O fertile Hindostan! 

Unrivalled beauty of the eastern world ! 

A queen thou art in loveliness; and man 

Hath never marred a softer spot, nor hurled 

His death-bolt o’er a land more rife than thine 

With nature’s fairest smiles. Yes! thou shalt reign 

A queen in proud reality, and shine 

Upon a burnished throne, and rule again 

Thyself, whilst foiled Britannia strikes at thee in vain. 


Where are the Grecian and the Persian now— 

The Tartar, Portuguese, and despot Turk— 

Thy former masters? Are the mighty low ¢ 

The robbers plundered * Hath the spoilers’ work 

Recoiled upon themselves’ Yes! spurned by thee, 

Or slaughtered by their fellow wolves, in crime 

Alone their kin—a consanguinity 

Of guilt!—some crushed, some lingering in the clime 

Where nature placed them, rotting ‘neath the touch of 
time. 


Thus grasping Conquest subjugates the land 

Which he has made the arena of his crime; 

Lives his short hour, until the savage band 

Of conquered natives, civilized by time 

And contact with their ruler, spurns his strength; 

Then dies, a victim on the altar built 

To consecrate his spoil. Yes, thus at length 

False glory reaps the harvest of her guilt ; 

The balance rights itself, and blood for blood * spilt. 
B 2 
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Then, when the haughty Ocean Queen must yield, 

To rivals young or aged enemies, 

The sceptre of the main ; when fate hath sealed 

The volume of her foreign victories ; 

When her huge strength, like a Colossus, stands 

With giant limbs astride on either world 

No more; and sheathed the sword which still commands 
Obeisance ; when her war flag is unfurled 

But to defend her native soil ; when she who hurled, 


Alone, defiance at the universe, 

(Crushing them all upon her subject wave 

With peerless might,) cooped up at home, shall curse 
Her mutilated strength :—then may she have 

Her rich reward or bitter punishment 

From thee, Hibernia! Let her merits be 

The standard of her fate: as she hath lent 

The hand of friendship or of tyranny, 

So may’st thou be her friend or direst enemy ! 


Yes! thou must be a death-blow or a shield ; 

A point for refuge or the sepulchre ; 

Her life or death ; the haven which may yield 
Her rest in that dark day, or, deadlier 

Than ocean’s billow, be the rock to dash 

Her reeling bark to atoms. Let them choose 

At once---ay, let those legislators, rash 

I[ereto, and blinded, gain at once, or lose 

The sister land for ever. Now, no suppliant sues, 


With piteous prayer—no crouching slaves demand 
The niggard crumb of British charity ; 
The cringing herd is now a dauntless band--- 
‘The prostrate form which lately bent to thee, 
Ts now ercet ; and through thy startled brain, 
sritannia ! rings the fierce, the thrilling cry 
For justice ! long delayed, and sought in vain. 
And thou must yield---or they will snap the tie 
Which binds them yet, and spurn thy proud supremacy. 


Shall whining Shaws and Rodens, then, pervert 
A British senate’s will, and cramp the hand 

Of healing policy ? Shall W w squirt 

His venom o’er his hearers, till they stand 
Amazed, and drenched with cant and bigotry ? 
Shall “ reverend rogues in robes”’ annihilate 
The voice of reason with the thundering ery 

Of ** Church in danger !”’ and thus lacerate 
Themselves, the church, religion, and the state ? 


Shall B n state his monstrous fallacies 

As “ stubborn facts ?” Shall Blackwood quote 
These ** facts” with all the rich varieties 

Of twisted sophistry and cant afloat ? 

Are these the men---are such the instruments— 
‘To check a nation’s progress ? Must the fate 
Of millions hang thus quivering in suspense, 
Whilst pensioned hacks and robbers of the state 
Forbid the ** vulgar” mass to think or agitate ? 








No! let them pour their heated nonsense forth 

‘To those choice spirits, ‘‘ brother Orangemen” == 

‘To clubs, ‘* Conservative” of all on earth 

[sut commonsense ; let frantic parsons strain 

Their lungs, to win some stripling to the cause 

Of drooping bigotry—to swell their list— 

To gain one convert more—to win the applause 

Of listening dupe or brother pluralist ; 

Or snatch some lukewarm patriot from the dangerous 
mist 

Of growing liberality ; or raise 

Their war-whoops in the “ Lodges :"—chere, confined 

To those dark haunts ne’er lightened by the rays 

Of reason, let them rule; the bigot’s mind =~ 

Will flourish in that tainted atmosphere, 

Congenial to its growth---no antidote 

To stop the spread of poison blossoms here. 

Yes ! let corruption on abuses float, 

Till the polluted stream dries up, and strands the boat. 


Useless the bigot’s shout—the maniac roars 

In vain “ No Popery!" The blushless knave 
Must torture, from the ne’er exhausted stores 
Of rank ambition, some new scheme to save 
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The “ loaves and fishes’’ for another day. 

What! does the “ Church in danger” thrill no move 

Through British hearts ?—can it no longer stay 

The probe of reformation? Ye who wore 

That motto on your standards, must ye aow deplore 

Its broken spell ? The “ constitution” too 

Electrifies no more. ‘* The Church and State,”’ 

With “ No surrender,” and the cry which flew 

J.ike sacred wildfire through their ranks of late, 

“The pure unmutilated Word of God’’— 

All, all defunct. Some perished with the zest 

Of novelty ; and Time, like Aaron’s rod, 

(Changed to the snake,) hath swallowed up the rest, 

And left the /ues, a band of impotents confessed. 

Well may they curse the march of intellect ; 

For reason is their deadliest cnemy— 

The prelude of their fate. As well expect 

That worn-out flirts should court the morning sky— 

That bats and owls should greet the rising dawn— 

That insects, fattening in the genial ray 

Of summer sun, should love the frosty morn 

That pinches them to death-as hope that they, 

Nursed in corruption’s lap, should hail the threatening 
day 

Of reformation, and thus kiss the hand 

Prepared to snatch the flimsy veil away 

From knaves in virtue’s dress, to strip the band 

Of bloated fanatics, and to display 

Cant in her native form. No! W—ch—l—a! 

Forbid such useless suicide as this ; , 

Forbid it, thou who art and still must be 

The great sheet anchor of their rottenness— 

J.ast hope of falling Troy, their refuge in distress !— 

The statesman-warrior, the chief grown grey 

Within the temple of abuses. No! 

« Away with reason, brothers! and away 

With calm debate! Why thus invite the blow 

With weapons such as these ?—Say, shall we blot 

Our stainless cause? No! fling the gauntlet down, 

Of loud, unqualified defiance !—rot 

The tongue that prates of commonsense! We'll frown 

Contempt on reasoning fools, and rally round the crown, 


« Oh! ne’er desert that safeguard of the state, 

The just prerogative of monarchy-- 

That proud and ancient bulwark, on whose fate 

Depends our own! O spendthrift children, vie 

With pensioned parents, to preserve the source 

Untainted, whence those pensions flow! Shall we 

Not guard the sweets? * Principiis obsta’—tforce 

The current back, and call it anarchy 

A base infringement of the subject’s liberty, 

“ To meddle with existing rights ?—for law, 

No matter how, has sanctioned them, and we 

Those rights will guard. Shall Hume’s unhallowed paw 

Intrench upon our common treasury ? 

What ! shall we tamely yield, like craven things, 

Scared by a shout, the fortress that hath lent 

Us strength and life? Oh! shield the sacred springs, 

Fed by the clod-bound serf!—’Twas never meant, 

My friends, that we should toil—’twas nature’s wise 
intent 

“ That clowns should labour, and that we should spend. 

She gave them stronger limbs, and weaker minds— 

To us, a prouder lot, a nobler end. 

The curse which fell on Adam’s race, but binds 

The groveling peasant—’tis our happier fate 

To soar above the throng, with souls refined. 

They were not born for thought or feeling great— 

Duller than lead, and fickle as the wind, 

Long may they live, to dirt and ignorance confined ! 

“In vain may Brougham strive to throw the light 

Of knowledge on the hoodwinked multitude ; 

And Wyse may prate of breaking through the night 

Of peasant ignorance : we'll mar this crude 

Attempt to school the ruffian serf ; and, though 

We cannot stop the stream, at least to taint 

The waters be our care. And, parsons, throw 

Your keenest darts against the schoolmen ; paint : 

The picture strong and deep, to gain each foo!, and saint 































«“ And sinner, too, that can be canght. Secure, 

Bright souls, at least an antidote against 

The spreading poison of the schools; be sure 

That much may yet be done—with strength condensed 
Like ours, we still may check the evil day ; 

And, though (heart-rending thought!) our sons may be 
The victims of this * march of mind,’ we may, 

Whilst still on earth, obtain security, 

And leave at /east our curses to posterity.” 


Thus shouts some mouth-piece of the band—-a chief 
Conservative—some heavy-metalled gun, 

Sent by the ** Carlton,” to their friends’ relief ; 

Kept primed and loaded, to confuse and stun 

Upon oceasions grand and critical ; 

Potent in noise and smoke alone, when aimed 

At reason’s fortress ; but all powerful ° 
Against those straggling soldiers, “* neutrals” named— 
The awful instrument by which weak minds are tamed. 
Hark to the great Sir James !°—“ Church property 
Cannot be touched by legislative might ; 

’Tis consecrate to heaven above, to be 

Divided ’mongst the ministers of light--- 

The parsons of th’ Establishment. ’’ And, though 
Thousands of these ne’er see their parish church, 

Nor spend one farthing asa “ quid pro quo ;” 

Leaving their flocks most sadly in the lurch; 

Whilst half-starved curates, on a stipend low, 

Perform their cure of souls—still he can “ clearly” shew 


That these are purposes which may be called 
« Ecclesiastical,” and “ strictly” so. 
What, though the goaded rebel, unappall’d 
By law, stalks forth, to strike the open blow 
Against the object of his hate, unscared 
By gibbets, dungeons, fetters, or the sword! 
What, though the dark assassin’s knife hath spared 
No age, no sex, no rank, that may afford 
The food he pants for, vengeance !—though a flood hath 
pour’d 
Its desolating fury o’er this land, 
Like Etna’s burning stream of liquid fire ! 
What, though beneath the midnight murderer’s hand 
The parson bleeds !—though thousands here expire 
Within the grasp of famine, or, to gain 
A swifter death from matchless misery, 
Rush on the bristling bayonet’s point, and stain 
Their mother earth with life blood, and defy 
The tyrant law which butchers, with their latest sigh 
Breathing a curse upon the myrmidons 
Of war, untamed, unconquer’d, to the last !— 
Though God disowns them, and though reasen shuns 
All contact with a band now sinking fast, 
By its own impious efforts, to decay— 
Though heaven and earth combine to prove them wrong— 
No matter—let the “ changeling veer ;”—shall they, 
The sons of conquest, fear the ‘* swinish” throng, 
And yield to thuse whom they have trampled on so long ? 
Talk not to them of reason or reform— 
The very words contain a withering blight ; 
They are the symptoms of the coming storm, 
The letters on the wall, of burning light, 
Which chill’d the Persian monarch at his feast ; 
The fitful spray of the approaching tide 
Of nature's changeless law ;—and soon, increased 
Into the foaming billow, it will ride 
Triumphant o’er their wreck—lJast umpire to decide 
Where mortals ditfer ; bringing to the test 
Each hope, and deed, and thought, of feeble man ; 
Rending the veil with which he would invest 
His earthly schemes, himself an artisan 
Of earth. Bid them not listen to the voice, 
The friendly warning of society ; 
loo late, they cannot, will not, bend---their choice 
Is made, to battle with the storm--to die 
Beneath the giant stroke of growing liberty. 
Ye Pope-abhorring lordlings of the soil ! 
-ords of nine-tenths, and strangers to the whole! 
Enlightened patriots, whose souls recoil 
With horror from the thought of home! —why roll 


”" *” He of the Bright Sword, 
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Your chariot wheels through foreign dust, to gain 
The wisdom ye shoukl gather here? Why shun 
Your fatherland, your starving countrymen ? 

Fly ye the evil by yourse/ves begun? 

Hope ye for fame and comfort ‘neath a foreign sun ? 


Shun ye the ruin that yourselves have wrought ? 
Dread ye the tempest, offspring of your own ? 

Quit ye the vessel that yourselves have brought 

Into a troubled sea--.-now left alone, 

The sport, the victim of the watery waste, 

To buffet with the billow ? Do ye turn 

With loathing from the fruits ye now should taste— 
The harvest of your planting? Can ye learn, 

Without a blush, to drain the pauper whom ye sparn ? 


To curse the “ ruffian peasant,’’ who supplies 
The wealth that feeds your sateless appetites— 
The rent that soothes a thousand luxuries? 

What gains ye homage from the Cheltenhamites ? 
What (“in the season”) bids ye strut and swell 

In swarms at Bath? W’/at gains for you a place 
Within the reach of Fashion's wizard spell ? 

The Rent---that lends the brogue itself a grace, 
And cheers ye on the foremost in the bauble race. 
Go! swell the rent-roll---hug the pleasing thought, 
That, in your native land, no record lies 

To mark one solitary effort wrought 

To raise, to cheer her drooping energies. 

Look on the fabric ye have reared, and smile !— 
That pyramid of wo, it cannot fail 

To soothe! Exult that, in this trampled isle, 

No monument exists to tell the tale 

Of your proud deeds, except the gibbet or the jail. 


Prate not of priest-bound slaves!---Enough to be 
The homeless rangers of another soil, 

Far from this fearful scene of misery, 

Created by yourselves ;---enough to foil 

Each kiud attempt which struggling nature makes 
To soothe and renovate your bleeding land ;--- 
I.nough to spurn the peasant who forsakes 

His mud.built cabin at the stern demand 

Of hunger and the lease, to feed a pamper’d band 


Of absent oligarchs---to stay awhile 

The chilly grasp of death. But curse not ye 

The sway of crime and ignorance, nor pile 

The mountain of your wrath on Popery. 

Doth Superstition reign ?—to you she owes 

Her strength, her lifeblood—best auxiliaries 

Of Pope and priest! By you O'CONNELL grows 
In fame. Yes! you have raised him to the skies, 
And lent him strength to scorn and foil his enemies. 


It must be so! for Justice holds the scales 

Herself at last. Tou shalt not kick the beam ; 

A nation speaks in thee, and Slander fails 

To blight thy fame with venom’d lies, which teem 

For ever from her tainted heart. In vain 

The purchased thunders of a venal press 

Rebellow through the land ; the pigmy strain 

Of foil’d corruption cannot make thee less 

Than what thy deeds have made thee, what thy foes 
confess, 

Thy country’s cherished advocate—the nurse 

Of a once drooping, now triumphant cause— 

The peasant’s demigod—the Tory’s curse— 

Erin's successful champion !—the applause 

Of grateful millions shall be heard above 

The short-lived shout, the petty clamouring 

Of reptile foes; and slander shall not move 

One leaf of laurel from thy brow, nor fling 

One lasting fetter round thy spirit’s tameless wing ! 


Fame! sound thy loudest for a patriot true! 
Hibernia smiles beneath her Mulgrave’s sway ! 

A deathless garland, of thy brightest hue, 

For him, the negro’s friend, who tore away 

The badge of Afric’s sorrow, Albion’s shame! 

A prouder task is his on British soil, 

A brighter laurel for that wreath ef fame 

At home is to be won and wornto foil 
Corruption’s schemes —a richer prize, a nobler toil ! 
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There isa bondage for him yet to break— 

The fetters of the mind, despair and crime ; 

To chain the Wolf of Faction; and to wake 

From Erin’s harp a tone of joy, which time 

May haply nurse to changeless melody. 

Blest by the curses of corruption’s crew, 

Herald of brighter days! we turn to thee 

As to the advent of an epoch new— 

A heaven-sent ray of hope, the child of grief to woo. 


Unbending Orangemen ! consistent fools, 

Fettered by pride! could your consistency 

Preserve your sinking bark, or mar the rules 

Of Him who reigns above—could ye defy 

Approaching retribution—check or thwart 

One atom of those changeless laws, or crush 

A mighty nation’s voice—could ye distort 

The scheme of this created world, or hush 

Loud reason into silence;—then, though man might 
blush 


With shame at his degraded lot, his tongue 

Would laud, at least, thine ingenuity ; 

Which, to preserve those ill-got treasures, flung 

The gauntlet down, and tore from liberty 

The palin of conquest, and the robber’s right 

To spoil his prey. But, now, abide 

The storm. Was’t not enough to cloak the light ?— 
Doth not a nation’s hatred sate thy pride ?— 

And, to the rest, why add the wretched suicide ? 


Ye raw recruits! ye licensed Bedlamites ! 
Emancipated schoolboys, just let loose 

Upon a novel world, where all invites 

To ruin and disease—that general sluice, 

To carry off the moral plagues which cling 

To cities, shattered profligates! and ye, 

The bubbles of the moment !—if there spring 
One feeling from this heart, it still shall be 
Compassion for your fate, untinged with enmity ! 


I wage no war with them. Alas! they are 
The tools, the victims of the master minds 
Which rule and use them—yoking to the car 
Of their ambition every soul which finds 

No refuge in this world but slavery. 

These petty blues, these minor beasts of prey, 
These unripe Orangelings—this little fry 

May fret and fume their puny strength away, 
Then drop, untouched by me, unnoticed to decay. 
Men spare the buzzing summer gnat, but tread 
‘To dust the hornet. Who would victimize 
jlim, the gnat Captain, who, with gilded head 
And empty brain, alone distinguished, flies 
Among his buzzing troop—the peerless peer, 
Great_W—ch—l—a, whose paper bullets fly 
As harmless as his /ead, which whistled clear 
Of that illustrious foe whose dignity, 

Otfended by a squib, had summoned him to die 


A most distinguished death, or swiftly heal 

‘The moral wound by an apology ? 

Can men of sense, then, seriously conceal 

The smile or spark of pity, when they see 

A mind diseased, thus battling with the cloud— 
These Quixotes of fanaticism run 

Against their windmill foes, with voices loud, 

Aud lances couched—to view them hurrying on 
To air-built castles, to be fought and bravely won ? 


Renowned Sir Harcourt! wondering, we find 

In you a triple character, and see 

The Prophet, Saint, and Fanatic, combined. 
Some bloody plot, which thy sagacity 

Alone hath pierced—_some treason hatched within 
Thy fertile brain—is ever to be brought 

To light; some secret traitors, raging in 

The bowels of the state, are to be caught; 

Some massacre in embryo, which must, in short, 


Lay church and state in ruin, if not checked 
By listening to ¢hy facts. ‘* O apathy,” 
He shouts, “ disgraceful to the state !—expect 
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Pikes, wounds, and Papists, death and anarchy ! d 


Why waste a moment? Bring the cannon forth ! 
Police! and soldiers! Let your forces ride 
Roughshod o’er this rebellious land! Let earth 
Be soaked with Papist blood! At once decide 
To hear me, and obey—or, senators, abide 


“ Your doom, inevitable! which ' vow 

Hangs on a thread. You stand upon the brink 

Of that dark gulf which gapes for you below. 

Think on your wives, your homes, your children—think 
On all those horrors then reserved for you, 

If agitating ‘ Dan,’ that fiend on earth, 

Should triumph o’er us with his bloody crew— 

Think of those relics of departed worth, 

Our fathers’ tombs profaned, our altars made the mirth 


* Of the idolater! Awake, unsheath 

The sword again! crush in its monstrous birth 
This offspring of rebellion, which would breathe 
The blast of desolation o’er this earth !” 

Such maniacs should be pitied, Let them pour 
Their driftless nonsense forth; and let the Wai/, 
Their faithful organ, echo it once more, 

To be re-echoed by the maniac’s tail— 

A little band of satellites which never fail 


‘To wait upon the master planet. These 

Are but the harmless bubbles of the stream, 
The short-lived offspring of the passing breeze 
Which rufiles its dark surface, where they teem 
And die in quick succession ;—let the shaft 

Of wrath descend not on such enemies. 

Thou best ingredient of the nauseous draught 
Of 'Toryism— Madness !—justice lies 

Too deep in patriot’s heart to fall thy sacrifice ! 


Thou canst not touch the germ of liberty— 

"Twill spread in spite of all! What, though unfurled 
Amid the Orange ranks, triumphantly 

Thy standard floats? It is because the world 

Is fertile yet in fools that cannot, slaves 

That dare not, think—who catch the tempting bait, 
And shout “f A prophet !”? when a madman raves. 
With such fanaticism lies thy weight, 

Kept as a sacred gull-trap by the Church and State. 


But let us pierce the flimsy veil, and view 

‘The main-springs of the dark machine which move 
The wheels of tyranny and crime. <A crew 

Of heartless wretches then behold, whose love 

Of country centres in the spoil they get 

From trampled countrymen—whose only god 

Is self; a band of human wolves; a set 

Of miscreants that tread, and e’er have trod, 
Upon the necks of millions, ruling with a rod 


Of iron o’er their satellites ; a herd 

Of heterogeneous villany comprised ; 

The profligate, with reputation slurred ; 

The ruffian bully, hated and despised ; 

The open renegade ; the cautious knave ; 

The blushless advocate of tyranny; 

The hoary tyrant, and the beardless slave 

Of habit and a tutor’s sophistry ; 

The well-paid hack, exulting in his infamy ; 

The loud-mouthed blusterer; the courtier, smooth 
And brittle as the glass where he adores 

A second self—taught, from a boy, to soothe 

Each burst of native feeling—who deplores 

The plebeian manners which he never saw 3 

The bold ungarnished despot, blunt, concise 

In speech and act, whose voice is “ still for war;” 
The twisting sophist, skilful to entice 

Weak yielding minds into the labyrinth of vice. 
Albion, I marvel not that thou shouldst bleed, 
When foes like these are nurtured in thy breast ; 
Nor strange that many a wild and reckless deed 
Should damp thy joy, and stain thy glory’s crest. 
Last, though not deast, on the corrupted list— 
Stand forth ! ye self-dubbed shepherds of the sheep 
Of Him whom the apostate Judas kissed 

But to betray ! ye sentinels who sleep 

Upon the ramparts of the Christian faith, but keep 
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An ever watchful vigil at the gate 

Of Mammon! dark-robed rebels to a church 

Which, spite of you, must stand immaculate 

And deathless ! When posterity shall search 

With calm, unbiassed eye the teeming page 

Which shall record the annals of the past, 

To trace this country’s curse from stage to stage, 

To watch its path of ruin, and at last 

Its verdict shall pronounce—then, curses thick and fast 


Shall rain upon your memories, and mark 

You out, chief desolators of the peasant’s hearth, 
‘The home and heart ef man—the kindling spark 
Of that huge flame of hatred, pouring forth 

Its withering breath o’er every living thing. 

Ye misnamed pillars of the church! if now 

] draw you from those ranks to which ye bring 
Nought but a deep disgrace, ‘tis but to shew 

Ye forth as dark exceptions, and to strike the blow 
Which ye yourselves have courted on the stage, 
The publie stage of politics. I view 

Your order with respect : with that I wage 

Nowar. ‘There are amongst ye spirits true— 

The gospel labourers, who ne’er disgraced 

Their Master's hallowed mission; and I know 
That thousands of your worthier brethren taste 
The bitter root of poverty, and grow 

Grey and deserted in their pilgrimage below. 
Behold yon state-paid minister——of what ? 

Of gospel truths? O no!—of party lies. 

Doffed is the gown: his ardent mind cannot 

Be cramped and fettered by the sacred ties 

Of faith and duty; on th’ arena now 

Of polities he stands, and fiercely turns 

The champion of another faith ; his brow 

Frowns with the inner tempest ; brightly burns 
The eye with zealot rage ; his stormy bosom yearns 
For agitation. ’Mid the motley throng 

Of rivals on that stage, say who can cope 

With him in force and fervour ?—who so strong 

In lungs and brass ?—and who can curse the Pope 
With such devotion and facility ? 

Or damn a party foe so well ?—or sling 

A stone at him, the tyrant’s enemy, 

The giant “* Dan,” with half such strength ?—or fling 
So keen a dart at the Reform Bill ?—who can bring 


Such heaps of long-forgotten facis to prove 

That black is white; that ignorance is bliss ; 

And education to be cursed above 

All earthly things ; that the oppressed should kiss 
The rod of the oppressor’ Who like him 

Can dive so deep in history, whence he draws 

Some stale reflection 2? And, when lights grow dim 
And hearers drowsy, who can prate of laws 

So glibly, or the data of the last tithe clause ? 


Who quotes the Seriptures, too, so rarely ? Who 
From such quotations, draws an inference 

So much distorted from the Christian hue 

And shape? Who labours so to fence 

That rank exotic, the Establishment, 

With standing armies? Who ean wield so well, 
If not the foil of wit, the armament 

Of coarse invective ? Who can tower and swell 
In the bombastic for a while, then shift and dwell, 
With rounded periods, on each tender chord 

Of human passion ? Who so skilled as he 

To play cach part—to desecrate or laud 

Measures and men in turn—so flippantly 

To jump to a conclusion of his own 

From rotten worn-out premises? What tongue 
So fit to eulogize a brother drone, 

Fattening together on the honey wrung 

From labour—as the brawling parson’s? Who hath sung 


So loud a hymn in t ts’ praise diffuse, 


Or raised so long a funeral wail above 
lhe rank remains of sepulchred abuse, 
As thou, the purse-blown produce of the love 
Uf Church and State ? Ob, from that unison 
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What other child could spring? But now too late 
To waste one vain regret—the deed is done ; 

Ye who would see the fruit of tyrants’ hate, 
Approach this land, and view it crushed and desolate, 


In vain, St Patrick, did thy wand destroy 


| The reptile vermin of thy native land! 
| Since human serpents still infest the dey 


Of its inhabitants. In vain thy han 

First planted here the sacred seedling brought 

From Asia’s nursery, its native soil. 

O legacy perverted! Doctrines fraught 

With mercy to mankind! © Christian’s toil, 

Wasted and spurned, how soon did ye become the spoil 


Of blood-stained faction! Who, alas! can trace 
Thy footsteps, Christianity, or view 

Thy former presence in this fretful place ? 

Or think thy dove-like spirit ever flew, 

In those dark days, across that dreary sea 

Of passion, which it ne’er hath calmed ?—for still 
The tempest rages there. Thou mystery 

Of evil! dark, unpierced, inscrutable ! 

How long must man thus suffer im the crucible 


Of sorrow, till the gross alloy, which clings 

Unto his nature, be destroyed ? Must good, 

Which, like the perished phoenix, only springs 

From out the ashes of decay, be wooed 

by human suffering alone to smile 

Upon the sons of men. Must thousands yet 

Be victimized, before the demon’s guile 

Or hatred be extinct ? Alas! we get 

By pangs alone to wisdom---’tis a volume wet 

With tears and blood. Through bitter anguish, man 

Is taught to know his duty; pain alone, 

And ruin, tell him how to live his span 

On earth; and, though the future may atone 

For the poor pilgrim’s sorrows here, ‘tis hard 

To think, and to rest patient on that thought, 

That nations only purchase the reward 

Of knowledge but through slaughter, and are taught 

Their duty through effects so dearly bought, 

© ranting, canting, raving Dublin! Thou 

Wouldst tear a stoic’s patience all to rags ! 

Headquarters of a withering band, which now 

Is gasping forth its latest breath, and drags 

Its faint existence on to the last stage ! 

Thou tainted reservoir, from which are fed 

Those little streams of poison, which enrage, 

Convulse, and blight society, and spread 

‘The rankling venom through its frame-work! Fountain- 
head 

Of agitation—where each party stirs 

Its caldron---like the burning spring 

Which gushes for the frozen Icelander 

From ice-bound rocks, but minist’ring 

To them a comfort---not a curse! Thou spot 

Of earth, most idolized by all who hold 

Abuses sacred !---where the Hottentot 

Would be most injured, were he there t’unfold 

His mind in that foul air which soon would cramp and 
mould 


The man of nature to the fanatic ! 

Oh! ye who love the form of piety 

Without the soul, and in the lunatic 

Behold a treasure from the Deity— 

Who fondly hug the cold and empty shade 

Of faith, and shun the swdstance—or would hear 
The gospel torn to tatters to evade 

Or crush conflieting theories, or sneer 

And spurn at calm reflection ; ye who can revere 
Religion in such garb, and lowly bend 

Before the idol, Faction ; ye who feel 

At home with jarring sects, and madly blend 

The love of country with the frothy zeal 

Of raving placemen or of moonstruck fools ; 

Who hang enraptured on a fierce tirade 

From woman’s lip, who here hath scorned the rules 
Of love---a scolding politician made, 

l{er pearl of suftwess on the shriac of faction lai 
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O woman ! lovely woman! it is said 

‘* Nature made thee to temper man.” ’Tis true; 
But nature, much abused, aside is laid ; 

For if to her ye gave that homage due, 

Sweeter the charm of beauty ; and Love’s sway, 
Decked in his native softness, then wotld be 

More vast and undisputed. Fair ones, say, 

Why wrestle thus with Heaven’s unchanged decree, 
And strive (vain wish) to gain a double sovereignty 


O’er heart and brain—to rule your subject, man, 
By love and science, logic and a kiss? 

His tender passions are your own—you can 

Sit on ¢iat throne and rule; and pain or bliss, 
Sorrow or ecstasy, shall revel there 

At your command. Itis enough. Why strain 
For wider kingdoms? Why, alas! impair 

Your native fortress in the heart, to gain 

Another throne—the colder empire of the brain ?— 


Ye who can revel in such scenes as these, 

Or find in them a solace anda calm, 

Oh, hither tend, before young Freedom’s breeze 
Hath scoured the spot. The air contains a balm 
Refreshing to such souls: tea, tracts, and cant, 
Ad liitum ; Dissenters of each hue, 

With Old and “ New Lights,” who sublimely rant 
For love or money, till themselves and you 

Both wander in a labyrinth without the clue ; 


Papists and Orangemen, the blue, the green ; 

The red-hot Radical, who'd level all ; 

The cautious Whig, (that wholesome go-between ;) 

Quack politicians, sects and saints who call 

Themselves, forsooth, all orthodox, and each 

The “ real Simon Pure :”—~all, all invite 

Your footsteps hither. Here, within your reach 

Flourish the realms of bigotry’s delight, 

Where reason ne‘er intrudes—the haunt of changeless 
night ! 

Amid this cant and clatter, dust and din 

Of theologians, where is Charity, 

That first of virtues, without which we win 

In vain the top of rugged theory ? 

If dogmas make the Christian, here at least 

(If anywhere) we may expect to find 

‘The essence of philanthropy—a feast 

Of gifted spirits, softened and refined— 

The true elect—a happy fraction of mankind, 

Pure and unmixed, and filtered from the mass, 

The coarse alloy of human vanity. 

Here thrive a thousand creeds, and here, alas !— 

Oh, nauseous picture of humanity !— 

The Book of life, and peace, and mercy, turned 

By bloated pride into the stumblingblock 

Of discord! Lo! the olive branch is spurned ! 

Each gospel doctrine, marshalled for the shock 

Of daily strife, beneath the “ shepherds of the flock,” 


Is taught to clash against its fellow. Hate 
Supplies and cheers the brawling disputants. 

if words could kill, or looks annihilate, 

How many thousand foola and sycophants 

Would daily die in Dublin! I have seen 

The swollen wrath of angry bacchanal ; 

The looks of adverse factions, pale, and keen, 
And savage, ere they close, pellmell, and fall 

To work like fiends, to end some fondly-treasured brawl. 
I’ve likewise seen a crew of colliers fight ; 

The looks of a defeated counsellor, 

Crushed by a rival of superior might ; 

The threatening glance of British senator 

On whom some honourable gentleman, 

In plain round terms, has thrown the lie directa 
Not personal ;—that is to say, you can 

Knock down a statesman, and his fame dissect 
Most safely, if his private foibles you respect. 
But these were nothing ; and the war they wage 
Benevolence itself—a tenderness— 

Compared to that intense, unyielding rage, 

That boiling, heart-envenomed bitterness, 

Which one short bour begets, when “ Greek meets Greek’ 


- 








At the conventicle or pious feast 

Of tea and Sally Lunns. I wish they’d wreak 

Their vengeance on/y on such foes—at least, 

I’m sure that, if they did, the cause would be increageg 


For which they all pretend to combat—Truth. 

O pride, and hate, and envy, what have ye 

To do with love feasts---as if they, forsooth, 

Th’ elect, could not discuss with energy 

Each rival doctrine and conflicting creed 

Of Christianity, without your aid ?— 

But, hark! a roar of voices now! How bleed 

The brain and ear with discord, which had made 

The roar of Babel, music! Widow, wife, and maid— 


Hot-headed youths and grey-haired sires---contend, 

Upon one common stage, for mastery— 

A horrid hash of disputants—who blend 

Their pipes together so harmoniously 

That fact, friend, foe, and argument, are lost 

Amid the glorious compound, and you stand 

All stunned to see such “ gentle” creatures tossed 

By such unruly storms---to find a band 

Of fiend-like passions reign where reason sheuid com. 
mand. 


A mass of dissonance—no pause, no rest 5 

Each throws away the shield of commonsense ; 
The only struggle who can roar the best ; 

And victory is wavering in suspense. 

The god of Discord holds the balance, till 

Nature cries out, Enough !—till lungs, and mind, 
And brain, and all except the tameless will, 

Are sore and jaded, and the palm assigned 

To him of toughest throat and eke of longest wind. 


Farewell, distracted Island! I have dwelt 

Too long and indistinctly on a theme 

Of matchless misery---too deeply felt 

And shared with thee thy bitterness, to dream 

That I have calmly traced or fitly drawn 

The picture of thy woes---to hope or think 

That song of mine could aid thy freedom’s dawn— 
That words like these could solve or burst the link 
Of the last chain that binds thee, did thy spirit shrink 


From grappling with thy gaoler, or, did she, 

The changeless queen, eternal Justice, scorn 

To cheer and bless thine infant liberty ! 

But now she is thine own—thy freedom’s morn 

Is hallowed with her presence ; and [ feel 

That this faint effort shall not bootless fall. 
Another era bursts on thee—thy seal 

Of wo is ended—time shall cancel all, 

And string the minstrel harp again for Tara’s hall! 


And who shall rend those chords again, or lay] 

The minstrel low, or fling thee back once more 

Into the bondage of the grave? Shall they, 

Thine old oppressors? No!—their day is o’er, 

Their sun of glory set. Shall future crime, 

Or new-born tyranny, arrest thee now, 

When Justice smiles, and Albion bids thee climb 

With her to glory? No!---forbid it, thou 

Just Heaven before whose nod the fates of nations bow! 


Genius of Erin! at thy God’s command, 

I see thee from the trance of ages spring, 

With sun-lit pinion, to this bleeding land, 

Thy long-deserted home! I view thee fling 

The mist aside, and usher in the day, 

And, crushing darkness: in thy lightning track, 
Stand on thy sea-girt isle, and chase away 

The demon Faction, with his hellish pack, 

And break the tyrant’s rod across the tyrant’s back. 


T see thee, like the fabled hero, grasp 

And lift from earth the giant [gnorance, 

Strangling the monster in thine iron clasp! 

I hear his death-groan through the broad expanse 

Of earth and ocean ringing. ’Mid the cheers 

Of greeting millions, I behold thee gain 

The summit of a cliff that proudly rears 

Its massive front above the Atlantic main, 

Whose da:k wave thunders on its granite base in vain. 














And, standing on that rugged time-worn brow, 

I see thee plunge him headlong from the verge 

Into the boiling gulf beneath! And now 

The deep hath gorged his prey. The tameless surge 
Sweeps o’er the spot with frantic revelry— 

Leaping with life---rejoicing to have found 

so rich a booty---flinging up on high 

The laughing foam, and dashing all around 

That giant cliff, the spray, with an exulting sound. 


Nor will I pass thee o’er, old Trinity !* 

A word before we part---perhaps no more 

To meet. And I would leave my legacy--. 

The tribute of a wish---ere yet the shore 

Of Erin mingles with the formless mist 

Of distance, indistinct across the wave. 

It is :---unto the dry moth-eaten list 

(Of classic lumber---useless as the dead--- 

That thou wouldst add one science more, and learn to 
tread 


The road to diving knowledge—dare to think 
Unfettered, and to teach thy progeny 
That noble lore. What art thou now ? 
Of prejudice—a haunt of bigotry. 

Thou “silent sister” of the classie band, 
No wonder that the name still clings—thy mind, 
Thy very thoughts, are shackled by the hand 

Of iron party. How could learning wind 

Her path through channels choked up and confined 


By muddy passion? Let thine atmosphere 

Be cleansed. A moral epidemic haunts 

The spot of learning. Who can now revere 

Thy grey worn front, or bless the age which wants 
The benefit of years, the growth of mind ? 

mournful thought !—the venerable seat 

Of learning prostituted thus! To find 

Her fountain sc embittered, and its sweet 

‘ellucid waters thus with bigotry replete ! 


Lo! pampered Luxury and pedant Pride 

Usurp Minerva’s throne! Corruption throws 

Her ample garment o’er the pair, to hide 

Their dark deformities in safe repose 
* Trinity College, Dublin, 
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From publie ken! O rank Triumvirate ! 
Your reign is undisputed here !—ye are 

The ruling genii who predominate 

O’er worth and talent—who can crush or mar 
Young science in the bud—can fiercely thrust 


From the bright portals of collegiate fame, 

Or kindly welcome each competitor, 

As suits ye best !—the arbiters who name 

The victor and the prize. I stand once more 
Within the classic walls which once contained 
The peerless Burke, the brilliant Sheridan ; 

Which nursed a Curran, ere his mind had chained 
The world in rapture, ere the heart of man 
Became his willing captive—he who led the van 


Of Irish eloquence in Freedom’s cause : 

Names that would sanctify a dungeon’s gloom, 
Departed spirits! here awhile I pause, 

To think of ye—to weep—and from the tomb 

To snatch ye for a moment, till this spot 

Becomes all-hallowed in the pictured brain— 

A sacred landmark, ne’er to be forgot ! 

Yes! [ would blend ye in this fitful strain, 

Whilst yet I linger on the ground which ne’er again 


These wandering steps may tread. The moon on high 
Is slowly marching through the azure waste, 

The type, the herald of serenrty ; 

The towering portico, securely based 

Upon the massive column, richly wrought— 

The frowning poreh—the distant colonnade— 

All sleeping in that silver light, like Thought 
Reposing in Affection’s lap ; allayed 


The tarmoil of the street; Night flings her softest shade 

Athwart thy walls ; and, as I stand within 

The well-remembered haunts of youth, a tone 

Of other days comes softly murmuring 

Across those chords which I had thought were grown 

Long since untuned or broken; and once more 

I join the song, the laugh—dear voices swell 

Around ; I pass the bowl, and with them soar 

A moment—now—’tis gone !—the midnight bell 

Hath tolled—the dream hath ceased—O_p Trinity, 
FarewrE.! T.N. 
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Tue brethren of the rod are, beyond contra- 
diction, the most amiable and amusing literary 
twaddlers going. They are all naturalists in the 
veautiful and popular sense ; landscape painters, 
as far as words can embody the forms and hues of 
nature; and no contemptible pastoral poets. No 
one shall tell you better than the angler, because 
no one knows half so well, where “the old 
villow dips into the brook,” where the kingfisher 
tas his haunts, or when and where the primroses 
"ill first peep forth and the swallows arrive. 
He can discourse you of echoes and fairy rings, 
and unfold the whole phenomena of the honey dew 
and the gossamer. He can talk of plants and 
‘rees, from the stonecrop in the cottage window 
‘ll to the cedar of Lebanon. He knows almost 
*s well when woodcocks are likely to appear, as 
the proper season and sort of day upon which to 
“mmence trolling for pike, or the peculiar 
walities of oak-flies, cowlady, and green gran- 
‘ums, But his knowledge does not, by any 
means, end here. No one can sketch you off 
vith greater felicity the full-length picture of a 
‘other of the angle, or of the Fisuers’ Trysres, 
: we take leave to call those Waltonish small 
sin Essex, Hampshire, Staffordshire, and all 








through merry England, which fishers frequent, 
As for our author, Mr Jesse, he was probably a 
naturalist, or, more accurately, and far more en- 
dearingly, a lover of nature, before he was an 
angler. Of that, in his charming “ Gleanings 
in Natural History’—one of the most popular 
of modern books—he has already given the world 
many delightful proofs. He confesses that he 
loves angling because it combines another plea- 
sure—that of studying nature. ‘“ The song of 
a sedge bird, the cry of a water-hen, the pecu- 
liar flight of a kingfisher—even the very insecta 
which flit around me—all add to the interest I 
take in fishing on a fine summer's evening.” 
Our Aneier’s Rampies have lain in many 
quarters, Pleasant is he at the Bell Inn, Hamp- 
ton, and most pleasant attending the perch fish- 
ing club with Farmer Tibbalt, Dr Aston, Lawyer 
Dawson ; the jolly miller, Tom Wagstaffe ; and 
that ministering angel, Phebe Cobus. This 
whole group is, we think, very true to nature, 
very English and delightful. 


Farmer Tibbalt, as we used to call him, was another 
sporting associate ; and he certainly was one of the most 
out-of-the-way men I ever met with. Rough in his ex- 
terior, he had a polished mind, which, however, had rusted 
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a little in his latter years by his affecting to dislike the 
company of gentlemen. He was a man of good fortune, 
and farmed a considerable estate of his own; and few 
persons could do it better. His great delight was in 
coursing ; and if any one beat one of his favourite grey- 
hounds, he was sure to be pressed to dinner. It was my 
luck to do so on one occasion, and I received an invitation 
accordingly. It was the first time I had entered his house, 
and I shall never forget the scene which presented itself. 
After depositing my horse in the stable, I had to pick my 
way through a dirty farm-yard to a smal]] wicket-gate, 
tumbling off its hinges. This led me, by the gable end 
of the house, to a small, untidy garden. The house 
itself was a large straggling building, with little case- 
ment windows, and covered with honeysuckles and 
pyracanthus. The entrance-door led immediately into 
the dining-room, where there was a sideboard covered 
with a profusion of fine old plate. Two unusually tall 
footmen, in rich liveries, waited with napkins over 
their thumbs, a custom not much then in vogue ; and the 
dinner was well dressed and rather recherché. The 
party consisted of two respectable farmers in the neigh- 
beurhood, a lawyer of the name of Dawson, and the wife 
of our host, a melancholy, subdued-looking woman, who 
never spoke, and who left the room as soon as dinner was 
over. Farmer Tibbalt then was in all his glory. His 
best port wine was produced, and with it certain old- 
fashioned glasses: having long stalks which were curiously 
figured ; and on the top of them appeared small circular 
globes, intended to hold the wine, and which were deco- 
rated with vine leaves and bunches ot grapes, with the 
motto, ** dum vivimus bibamus,”’ rouud each rim. They 
did not, to be sure, hold much; but then our host in- 
sisted that they should be filled to the brim on every cir- 
culation of the bottle, which performed its duty with no 
little celerity. Those of the party who had been in the 
habit of dining with our worthy landlord, seemed fully 
aware of the custom of the house, and ofiered no objec- 
tions to the frequency of the required libations. Thecon- 
versation was about pigs, greyhounds, sheep, and oxen, 
except that, now and then, when something called it forth, 
vur host shewed that he was well acquainted with ele- 
gant literature; and that, like Mecenas of old, he was 
“ doctus sermones utriusque lingue#.”’ He appeared, how- 
ever, ashamed of having shewn his learning, and returned 
immediately to his dogs and kine. He was an extra- 
ordinary compound of contradictions. He talked of per- 
sous of rank with contempt, while he was flattered at any 
approaches they made to an acquaintance with him. He 
atiected to despise learning, while it was evident that he 
had sedulously cultivated it; and he dressed himself like 
a sloven, while his servants appeared in the most expen- 
sive liveries. He was, however, hospitable, and a kind 
muster, and understood the habits and supplied the wants 
of his numerous labourers, who lvoked up to him as a 
friend always ready to assist them. I hada proof of this 
at a harvest-home to which we were invited. Great num. 
bers of peasants had assembled, with their wives, child- 
ren, and relations. ‘Tables were spread under sheds in 
the farmyard, which were profusely covered with meat 
and puddings, together with a plentiful supply of ale, on 
which Mr Tibbalt prided himself much. As soon as 
dinner was over, the host went round the tables, to inquire 
if every one was satisfied, and this was the signal for 
drinking his health, One of the principal labourers got 
up, and in a clear, loud voice, sang the following lines, 
every one joining in the chorus, which might haye been 
heard a mile off :— 

Here’s a health unto our master, 

The founder of the feast ; 

And I do hope with all my heart, 

His soul in heaven may rest ; 

And that all things may presper 

Which he does take in hand, 


For we are all his servants 

And under his command. 

oa CHORUS, 

‘Then drink, boys, and sing, bo 
Take care you do not spill? ” 
For if you do, you must drink two, 
And that's cur master’s will. 


These lines were probably the production of some 
“mute inglorious Milton” of the villages The threat of 
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any one’s being obliged to drink two tumblers of al 
in case any of it was spilt, would most likely leag ean 
to commit the crime for the sake of incurring the pena); 

When the dinner was over, the whole party Siiowens 
to the great barn, which had been fitted up for the occa 
sion. Here they danced and sang till a late hour jp the 
morning, and then dispersed, full of gratitude and good 
wishes to their liberal entertainer. 

I have mentioned this scene more particularly, becaus: 
it was one of those old customs which are now falling into 
disuse. It helped to cement that good understanding 
which should always exist between a master and his 
labourers. It was one of those ties which bind them 
together, and produced that kindliness of feeling which 
almost deprives labour of its burthen, and cheers the 
peasant during the performance of his daily task. 

The characters I have attempted to describe, in aagj. 
tion to a few other persons of respectability, met togethe 
in my younger days at an old-fashioned farmhouse, stang, 
ing by the side of a deep stream, and belonging to , 
wealthy farmer and miller, for the purpose of perch fish, 
ing and playing at bowls. This house was the yery pic. 
ture of neatness and comfort. It was built of grey sand. 
stone, having windows which projected a little, and it was 
covered with roses, creepers of various sorts, and an old 
vine, all carefully trained, and which gave it a cheerfy] 
appearance. Numerous stacks of various sorts, and of 
a portly size, were seen on one side of the house, and 
amongst them turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, and pigs, 
revelled in the utmost luxury. On one side, a small ter. 
race was raised just above the stream, having a fishing. 
house at one end of it; and opposite the house was a well. 
kept bowling green. Here a club, consisting of the per. 
sons ] have referred to, and who rented the miller’s stream, 
met once a fortnight during the summer to enjoy the 
diversion of perch fishing, for which the river was cele. 
brated; or, if they thought proper to vary the amusement, 
by playing at the healthy and animating game of bowls. 

The worthy miller had allowed the club to be esta. 
blished, I verily believe, as a source of amusement to 
himself. He provided a dinner for us, protected the 
fishery, and took a great interest in the election of a new 
member. He knew the character and history of every 
one in the neighbourhood, and gave his opinion freeiy of 
those whom he thought would not make a pleasant addi- 
tion to the party. Our host himself looked like a regu. 
lar Boniface. Enormously fat and portly in his person, 
rough in his manners, and having a sly, cunning look 
out of the corners of his eyes, like a magpie, he was 
nevertheless liberal in his entertainments, and moderate 
in his charges to the club, of which he considered himself 
a member. He beat us all as a perch fisher; but a game 
of bowls was his delight, although he was unable to pick 
up a ball; and, like Falstaff, it was many a year since 
he had seen his own knee. During a game of bowls, he 
watched his opportunity of making a simall bet, which he 
generally won to his evident satisfaction ; and, on receiv- 
ing the money, he gave a significant look, implying, 10 
the language of the road, that he knew a thing or two. 

Such was Tom Wagstaffe; and I verily believe that 
the happiest days of his life were those on which the club 
met at his house. He was rich and prosperous. His 
mill was kept constantly going, and the noise of the 
wheel, and the splash of the water, added to the interest 
of the scene around us. His farm and farmyard teem 
with abundance; and the opposite bank of the stream pr 
sented a beautiful verdant slope of meadow to the very edge 
of the water ; while at a little distance on the opposite s.de, 
the ground was here and there abruptly steep, and ad 
with trees and underwood. Tom Wagstaffe was a widower, 
and had only one son to inherit his riches. He was * 
solemn, contented-looking young man, and was held is 
good order by his father, who kept him constantly a 
work, and seemed to have a dread of his becoming 
with the prospects before him. us ee 

At this mill, or rather at the farm-house adjoimng i 
the members of the club met at such times in the mor’ 
ing as suited their inclination, and commenced 
for perch. The dinner, however, was always ploesl @ 
the table punctually at three o'clock. It consisted of 
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water souché of perch, floating amidst parsley and parsley 
roots, 3 sightly piece of beef, certain products of the farm, 
with puddings and tarts in abundance, all of which were 
laced on the table at the same time; an arrangement 
hich our worthy host persisted in, because his father 
and grandfather had done so before him. For this fare, 
in addition to good ale ad libitum, each Member paid, in 
those times of prosperity, the sum of eighteen pence. To 
he sure, our host did not gain anything by us; but then 
he had the satisfaction of seeing a merry and joyous 
party around him; and he chuckled with delight as his 
dinner was praised, and ample justice done to it, 





Dr Aston, as the senior member of the club, took his | 
slace on the right hand of our landlord, and a more jolly | 
r 


pair seldom met. He was supported on his left, asa 
matter of course, by Dennis Dawson. He was a lawyer 


| 


and an Irishman, and had set up for practice in a neighe | 


youring country town. His idle and vagrant habits, 
however, his careless good humour, and his fondness for 
ociety, caused him to possess but little business. He 
was, moreover, a poet and a wit; and these qualifications 
helped to make him a welcome guest at every one’s 
able. We were waited upon by our landlord’s son, 
assisted by Phebe Cobus, a sort of upper servant and 
fectotum in the house, and who has since become its 
mistress Phabe wasa sightly damsel, with good whole. 
ome rosy cheeks, plump arms, and red elbows, and 
dressed in the neatest manner possible. She was a gene- 


ral favourite with the members of the club, from her | 


ood humour and attention to them. She blushed at Dr 
Aston’s jokes, and simpered when she was addressed by 
che lawyer, occasioned, perhaps, by the following verses 
which he made upon her, a line or two from which he 
would sometimes whisper in her ear, as she handed a glass 
ofaleto him. They are duly recorded in the archives or 
the club, with some other fooleries, and, I have no 
doubt, are still preserved with all due care by the son of 
our old landlord, and may be inspected by any one who 
iseurious in such matters. As for myself, I delight in 
these records of rural life, although they are only of in- 


terest to those who are happily disengaged trom the | 


ustle and cares attendant on politics and dissipation. 
The following are some of Dawson’s lines on Phabe :— 

No eye has beheld, since the reign of Jacobus, 

A damsel so fair as the sweet Phcebe Cobus. 

Though tashion in silks and in satins may robe us, 

“lis Nature alone decks the sweet Phaebe Cobus, 

Sing hi diddle, ho diddle, tantarra bobus, 

No damsel so fair as the sweet Phebe Cobus. 

* * 7 + * * 

The room we sat in requires a description. 
long and low, having its corner cupboards, in which cer- 
tain specimens of old china, odd-fashioned glasses, and 
slver tankards were duly displayed. An ostrich’s egg 
was suspeuded from the roof, together with a sort of 
(una ball, on which certain grotesque figures had been 
painted. A sampler was duly preserved in its gilt frame, 
‘tating that it had been worked by Betty Wagstaffe some 
ify years ago. There was also the print of a fat ox, an 
oval glass adorned by many a peacock’s feather, and a 
vile daub of our fat host in his Sunday’s dress. All these 
‘re still fresh in my recollection, together with an old 
jellow-faced clock at the further end of the room, which 
Dawson was apt to put back as the evening advanced. 
low well, also, do I remember the rubber of long whist 
payed on a ricketty table, with a coarse, rough, green 
‘aze cloth thrown over it, which was for ever changing 
“$ position. While Dr Aston and our landlord were 
playing a hit of backgammon for sixpence, others were 
alking over the sports of the day, or cracking their 
jokes to the great interruption of the whist players. A 
‘arrel of oysters, when the season permitted, and a bowl 
ot ale properly seasoned with nutmeg, toast, and brown 
"gar, enabled the party to conclude the evening to their 
‘arts’ content, and they separated with hearty good 
wishes, and many a hearty shake by the hand. 

Such was a country club in my younger days, and 
much as it was, it helped to cement kind feelings, and to 
roduce much cordiality and reciprocal kindness amongst 

gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 


We cannot exactly tellin what county Farmer 





It was | 
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Tibbalt and Tom Wagstaffe are registered ; but 
it is Hampshire which forms the locale of this 
softer and more romantic sketch; and if Tom 
Clubb is not known to all goed anglers, why, 
then, he deserves to be. He is found in a small 
rustic inn, or rather ale-house, on the banks of 
the Test. 


After inquiring respecting the welfare of our hostess 
and her family, we sat down to our clean and frugal 
dinner; and in the evening were visited by old Tom 
Clubb, the fisherman who was to attend us, and who 
had previously ensconced himself in the chimney cor- 
ner of the inn to await our summons, Indeed we found 
afterwards that he was considered as a sort of fixture 
belonging to the house, amusing the landlady and her 
guests with his jokes, while he dubbed his flies and pre- 
pared his tackle for the ensuing campaign. ‘Tom was a 
short, thickset man, with a profusion of white hair hang- 
ing over his shoulders, and a pair of bandy legs of no 
ordinary dimensions, His face was the picture of health 
and longevity, and there was an arch, cunning look 
about him, and a twinkling of the eye, which was in- 
tended to impress an idea that he knew a thing or two, 
As he was constantly prowling along the banks of the 
river, he was supposed to be well acquainted with the 
haunts of the best fish; and it was with a wish to hear 
all that he had to tell us on this interesting subject that 
we sent for him into the parlour. I never yet knew 
one of these local fisherman who did not exaggerate the 
sport to be had in his neighbourhood ; and we of course 
received the flattering assurance of excellent amuse- 
ment the next day, provided the wind kept in the south. 
By ‘Tom's account there were more fish in the river 
than had ever been known before, whieh he attributed 
to gentlemen having fished fairly ; that is, having turned 
into the water again the small fish which they had 
caught—a hint which we did not fail to attend to after- 
wards. Indeed it is much to be regretted that smail 
trout are not always returned to the stream from which 
they have been taken, It is a sportsmantlike act, and a 
kindness to brother anglers in general. 

‘Lom informed us that the wear was pretty free from 
pike, and not an otter had been seen for a length of 
time past. On that very day he had observed some 
good fish rising at a favourite spot of his, to which he 
proposed to take us as soon as we had finished our early 
breakfast. Our flies were then examined and criticised 
by Tom, who evidently thought his own much superior 
to those we had procured in Crooked Lane, It is, how- 
ever, quite impossible to follow him through all his 
dissertations on green-grannums, cowlady, and oak- 
flies, which he descanted upon with no small degree of 
enthusiasm, while he deliberately finished his mug of 
ale. We at last dismissed him to his nook in the 
kitchen, and retired to our small, but clean and com- 
furtab’ > bed-rooms, 

I like a little country inn, provided always that it has 
a civil and obliging host or hostess, is not very noisy, 
has a sunny aspect, and is, moreover, kept tolerably 
tidy. We experience an absence of all care. The 
world, with its polities, its vices, and its deformities, is 
shut out, and the mind is left in that state of repose and 
refreshinent which produce 

“ The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy.” 


There is, perhaps, no satisfaction greater than being 
able to retire to rest with the mind in this state. It 
produces feelings of grateful thankfulness to the Giver of 
all good, and re res it for partaking in those innocent 
enjoyments which are to be found in the decorations of 
nature, and in rural objects and amusements, I shall 
not soon forget the emotions of pleasure which [ felt on 
awaking the next morning, and seeing the first ruddy 
streaks of the sun through my small casement window. 
I arose and opened it, and saw the sparkling dew-drops 
on the grass, and heard the lark offering up its song of 
gratitude and praise, Everything looked fresh, and 
gay, and smiling. It was impossible not to think of 
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** Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds.” 


After having despatched our breakfast, arranged our 
fishing baskets, and shouldered our rods, we sallied 
forth, with our attendant, in high spirits, and full of 
eager anticipations of good sport. The meadows we 
crossed were white with daisies—those “ stars of earth,” 
as one of our poets calls them— 

« Peaceful and lowly in their native soil ;” 

the dew still twinkled on the grass, and we inhaled the 
breath of cows as they returned with eagerness to their 
pasture. As we approached the winding stream we had 
come so far to visit, we observed the trout rising in 
every direction; while moor-hens were silently stealing 
away to their hidden retreats, and willow-wrens and 
sedge birds gave their notes of alarm. How charming 
are the banks of a trout stream! Although the Test 
winds not among wooded rocks, or romantic dells, it 
vlides through flowery meadows, and its clear and tran- 
sparent water gently bends the rushes in its passage, 
while it meanders in a wanton manner till it meets with 
adam of gravel ever which it falls into a placid pool 
below. Here and there old willow pollards bend a little 
over the stream, upon which flies settle, and dropping 
upon the water are seized by trout which harbour 
amongst the decaying roots of the tree. <A river which 
derives its foree from mountain torrents, which brawls 
and foams amongst rocks and the obstructions it meets 
with, always puts me in mind of the violent passions of 
man. A clear, placid, and unruffled stream, on the con- 
trary, is a fit resemblance of those, who, pursuing the 
even tenor of their way, fall gently into the ocean of 
life, undisturbed by bad passions, and unsullied by mix- 
ing with the turbid waters of the world. 


** So calm, the waters scarcely scem’d to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away.’’ 
BYRON. 


As soon as we had adjusted our tackle, we proceeded 
to work, and flogged the waters with unabated perse- 
verance for two hours without getting a rise. We 
changed our flies from picked wing to blue duns, and 
from blue duns to the red-hackled palmer ; but nothing 
would do. Our attendant looked provokingly signifi- 
eant, and now and then marvelled at our want of suec- 
cess. Few things are more annoying than that magpie 
look of cunning which a man puts on when he thinks 
that he knows more than yourself. — His head is turned 
a little on one side, and one eye is a little closed. Such 
was ‘Tom Clubb’s sly glance, while he watched our un- 
availing efforts. It was now about noon, and, to our 
great delight, the Maytly began to make its appearance. 
Nothing could then exceed the animation of the scene. 
Fish were feeding in every direction, and the beautiful 
Hy ascended and sported about in the full enjoyment of 
its new existence. Swallows no longer skimmed the 
meadows, but a numerous assemblage of them darted 
up and down and across the river. ‘They were joined by 
wagtails and other birds of the tly-catcher tribe, and all 
preyed on the interesting and beautiful insects. The 
day was warm, and the sun shone brightly ; and our 
attendant at last hinted that we should have no success 
as long as even the shadow of our rods was seen on the 
water, which was as clear as erystal. 

“The Angler” fortunately has only a second- 
ary gratification in fishing ; so that, upon a day 
like this, there is not much to regret in his want 
of success, 

But our author does not restrict himself to 
prose. (|He rejoices in occasional snatches of 
verse, and in such lively and hearty carols as the 
Angler's Reveillexz, The scene and characters 
among which this effusion is introduced, are 
given in the fisher’s most engaging manner. 

We returned towards our inn. In our way there, I 
will give my reader a short account of my companion, 
Henry Warner. Ie was one of the friends of my early 
youth, and our friendship had remained unimpaired, 
His good-natured, cheerful, and social manners, ren- 





dered him a delightful companion, and these were ha};. 
tual to him. He resided at a small rectory in Suffo}j, 
and there he was perfectly adored by his parishione,.’ 
whose welfare he studied, and whose wants he relieved 
to the utmost extent of his power. His feeling fo, 
distress amounted almost to a degree of weakness ; bo 
to his money and his personal exertions his tears wore 
often added, when a case of misery presented itself 4, 
him. His moral character was pure, and his informa. 
tion Various and extensive, to whieh was added a taste 
for poetry, in which he now and then indulged himself, 
It was in his own village, however, that he was always 
seen to the greatest advantage. Here he seemed tj, 
friend and guardian of his parishioners, partaking wit) 
them in their innocent country amusements, instruct. 
ing the ignorant, endeavouring to reclaim the vicious 
and relieving the wants of all. His house was fitted up 
with comfort, and even elegance, and his library, parti. 
cularly, was a proof of his classic taste. He took great 
delight in his fiower garden, which sloped down gent}y 
to a pretty stream, which watered the rvots of some 
magnificent tulip trees that flourished on the lawp, 
Here he had what Horace wished for— 
‘« Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus jugis aquz tons, 
Et paulum sylvz super his foret.” 
Sat. 6, Lis. il. 

Warner was, like myself, fond of fishing, or rather, 
as I said before, of the enjoyment to be derived from 
strolling along the banks of a beautiful trout stream, 
It was in one of our annual excursions that he composed 
the following song. We were then, as at present, by 
the side of our favourite river, *‘ old Test.” 

MAY MORN; OR, THE ANGLER’S REVEILLEZ. 
Tis the birthday of May! Up brothers, I say ; 
Your tackle outlook, and let us away. 


‘There’s a cloudy sky, and a breeze from the west—. 
Oh! we shall have ‘ killing” to-day in old Test, 


CnORUs. 
Sing trollillee, sing trollilloe, 
Where the trout streams flow, 
And the breezes blow, 
A fishing, a fishing, a fishing we go! 


What son of the angle would bear to lie sleeping’ 

While grayling and trout are all wagging and leaping ? 

With our flies and our skill, our panniers we'll fill, 

And friendship shall feast on the spoils that we kill. 
Sing, &c. 

March brown, and oak-fly, and green grannuma we'll try, 

With the caperer, coachman, and cowlady fly, 

‘The red hackl’d palmer, and gnats dun and blue! 

Art and nature shall smile as our sports we pursue! 
Sing, Xc. 


** Look, Hal, there’s a thumper—he’s mine for a bumper! 
Look, Jack, here’s another—good luck, what a jumper! 
Our panniers are filling, and still we are killing 
Oh! we are the lads that are able and willing!” 

Sing, &c. 


Hold! let us give o’er—sec! we’ve killed a good store : 
Not Izaak or Charley would ever do more! 
Give the tribes of old ‘Test, a day or two's rest, 
And us a good song, and a cup of the best, 
Sing, &c. 


Fill high to the joys of the rod, line, and hook! 

Good luck to each brother, by river or brook ! 

May he fish all his life, without trouble or strife, 

And ne’er want a bottle, a friend, or a wife! 
Sing, &c. 

The two first of these wishes we enjoyed together at 
our snug little inn, in addition to the fish we had 
caught, and our landlady’s roasted chickens. We 
talked over our morning’s amusement, and adjourned, 
towards the evening, to the banks of the river, accom- 
panied by our attendant, who had been regaling himself 
in his usual situation in the chimney corner. I delight 
in the tranquillity of a walk by the side of a beatiful 
stream in the stillness of an evening. The song 
birds has ceased with the exception only of the sedge 
bird, one of the prettiest of our warblers, The com 
crake also now and then interrupts the silence, and the 
chattering of starlings is heard as they settle for the 
night amid some neighbouring alders. Something dis- 
turbs a bittern from the sedges, and his boom seems 
sound from afar as he takes his sullen flight. The beetle 
hums as it rapidly passes, and little white moths hover 
about the willows in every direction ; trout appear © 
suck them in as they fall upon the gently moving water; 
while others are caught by the bats as they leave the 
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haunts in some old tree, and hawk about with a move- 
ment as silent as it is rapid and various. A bright star 
appears in the “ ample sky” — 
"4 Eve's first star through ficecy cloudlet peeping”— 
and the moon, soon after the glowing red streaks of the 
setting sun have disappeared, emerges from a passing 
cloud, and adds to the beauty of the scene. Note breath 
of air rustles among the reeds; but all is calm and 
tranquil— 

« It was an evening, bright and still, 

As ever blush’d on wave or bower, 
Smiling trom Heaven, as if nought ill 


Could happen in 80 sweet an hour.” 
Moore. 


Although our success in fishing was tolerably good, it 
did not afford us so much gratification as the enjoyment 
yf the beautiful evening I have attempted to describe. 
Having landed between us two brace of good trout, and 
returned some smaller ones to their native stream, we 
were proceeding to put up our tackle, when we were 
joined by Mr Peebles, the proprietor of the water where 
we had been fishing, and of a small landed estate in 
the neighbourhood. I had known Mr Peebles in Lon- 
don, and had obtained his permission to fish in his part 
of the river whenever I pleased, 

Mr Jesse is, to our thinking, much less felici- 
tous in depicting comic characters and humorous 
incidents than those of tenderness, with a dash 
of gentle and quiet romance. We therefore dis- 
miss Mr Peebles and his matrimonial adventures. 
Mr Jesse delights in country clergymen—good 
men and good scholars, beloved in their parishes, 
and fond of angling and of natural history, in 
connexion with natural scenery. He has, with 
creat pains and care, in Dr Hastings, drawn 
his beau ideal of an English parish priest, whose 
parsonage of Chesterton, near a beautiful trout 
and salmon river, may rival that of Selborne, in 
the affections of those who love to contemplate 
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few places, the accommodations were exceedingly 
bad. Sometimes, in the severest weeks of one of 
the most severe winters, he was obliged to lodge 
in a loft, where, through the floor, he could see 
everything below, and sometimes in an out- 
house, where, perhaps, for seven years together, 
there had not been a spark of fire lighted. The 
winter of 1783 was exceedingly severe, and the 
cold intense. . . . » He could seldom keep 
his saddle five minutes together, but must 
alight, and walk or run, to prevent his feet 
from being frost-bitten. In the poor cabins 
where he lodged, and where there was no other 
kind of fire than what was produced by a sort 
of dried turf, almost entirely red earth, that 
never emitted any flame, and where the clothing 
on the bed was very light, he suffered much ; 
going to bed cold, lying all night cold, and rising 
cold. Add to all this, very homely food, and 
sometimes but little of it, which the poor people 
most readily shared with him who came to their 
houses and their hearts with the gospel of their 
salvation. It was by these means, and often in 
such circumstances, through many privations, 
much pain and suffering, the Methodist preachers 
spread scriptural Christianity throughout the 
land, and became the means of ameliorating the 
moral and civil condition of the great mass of its 
comparatively poor, and almost totally neglected, 
inhabitants ; i. e. of those who are emphatically 
said to constitute its lower orders.” 

All this by the way: and we are far, indeed, 
from seeking to disparage such excellent clerical 
characters as Mr Jesse has been pleased to draw 
or embellish ; though we must not forget that 
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the learned leisure and placid enjoyment of 
pious, humane, and comfortably endowed clergy- 
nen. We can sympathize in such sentiments, 
without forgetting that, while White of Sel- 
lorne was gathering from the external world the 
materials of his delightful book, the first Method- 

preachers were travelling through rude 
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there are labours and duties of a higher order 
and of far more difficult achievement. 

It has been said, *“‘ An undevout astronomer is 

mad :” we may add, an undevout lover of nature 

isimpossible. Ina week spent beneath the hospit- 

| able roof of Dr Hastings, two London visiters, Mr 
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wrish England, suffering the hardships and | Eames and Mr Hilary, the one a sceptic, and the mi 
emulating the zeal of primitive apostles, in their | other a fine gentleman “ about town,” expe- ae 
fudeavours to awaken and instruct the ignorant | rience, if not exactly what is sometimes called La i) 
veasantry. In reading White’s delightful nar- | “ a saving change,” yet indelible impressions of vu 
rative of the long and intense frost of 1783, | truth. i 
. ich injured the evergreens of his rectory, and | The acute mind of the sceptic was softened by the view : . 
‘uch was so severely felt by the poor birds and of Nature’s works, the sweet song of birds, the perfume f q 
wares, we, as if by instinet, recall the condition of ie evening flowers, and by all the thousand delightful lh 
¢ Dr Adam Clarke. then a.very young men, | “*”" which Nature has of appealing to the senses of ' MEP 
rat Slat allie ie ’ ; “eae ® _. | man, As he lay for hours musing by the banks of the ‘TELE 
We ‘stipend of three pounds per quarter, out of | branches covered with summer foliage, which overhung : ie 
ped, ‘uch he had to maintain his share of the one | his head, his thoughts were directed to the existence and i iH 
om “re kept by four preachers. The condition attributes of the Creator, by reflecting on the beauty and - Bed 
pself of White ; 1 Clarke. tl Endowed and ti variety of the works of creation. How different were a3 
ight 7 and Clar e, ie Lndowec am © | his thoughts from those which occupied his mind in a tad 
itiful ernepet {, at that period, forms a curious con- | crowded city! He felt that there must be a cause, an | 
ig, of ‘st—the former living in the agreeable manner, | omnipotent and benevolent cause, for all he saw. This 
vdge- “1 to the same ends as Mr Warner or Dr | thought pmoduced inquiry; and who that ever sought for 
Corn : ’ . . . - } 77 , " ; ; ; 
" Hastings, the latter in the way he has himself once Rares with a wish for success ever failed in its 
thus described ; ; ‘ti ncaa Tike ile acquirement? Again and again he applied to Dr Hast- 
r the sides “BOG IH tae third person:— It w *S | ings to assist him in his researches, to remove his waver- 
y dis- ,, us to see him set off from the chapel in | ings, and direct him aright. Once satisfied in regard to 
oe Pann Lane, his bags tied upon his back, and | the existence of a Supreme Being, his ideas expanded in 
“8 walk through the city of Norwich, and | viewing His glorious works, in tracing them to their 
aw tern in the same wave eitiedt tine uitie samen first great cause, and ended in the conviction of the agency 
oothel vith dust ie ay Severe Gaye e ee of an infinite Creator and Conservator of the world, Nor 
Same tl thewan t.. ¢. mud, and greatly fatigued. But | did his belief end here. Dr Hastings opened to him the 
et “Was far from being the worst. Except at a | whole plan of redemption, and he did not quit him until 
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he had become a sincere convert to the whole truths of 
Christianity. 

There is little more to add respecting the miscellaneous 
trio during their sojourn together. As Mr Eames’ doubts 
had gradually yielded to the conviction that the works of 
creation were intended to shew the power and wisdom of 
a Great Creator, to whom we are accountable for our 
thoughts, words and actions, so Mr Hilary discovered 
that he could find both amusement and interest apart 
from the clubs and theatres of London. Thus their 
moral and religious notions were amejiorated, and they 
quitted Dr Hastings improved in their habits and bene- 
fited in their health. On paying his annual visit to the 
metropolis, in the following summer, Dr Hastings found 
that his late visiters had taken up their abode for a few 
days on the banks of the Thames, where they were per- 
fecting themselves in the art of angling, an. enjoying the 
pleasures that beautiful river affords; where, like our 
honest Father Izaak Walton, “ they walked the meadows 
by the gliding stream, and there contemplated the lilies 
that take no care, and those very many other various 
little living creatures, that are not only created, but fed, 
mau knows not how, by the goodness of the God of 
Nature.” They still continue their visits to the gently 
flowing and ever charming Thames, either where it 
winds under the beautiful banks of Oatlands, or where it 
bends its sinuous course through the meadows below St 
Anne’s Hill, or where the lofty towers of Windsor, or the 
high groves of Chifden throw their shadows on its spark. 
ling stream, ‘There, pursuing the ** contemplative man’s 
recreation,” the recollection of their visit to Dr Hastings 
is ofien the subject of their conversation ; and Mr Hilary 
has allowed that the quiet evening passed at the little 
Thames-side inn, with its simple cheer, has afforded him 
a more fresh and cheerful morning than ever followed a 
new ballet at the Opera, a stormy night in the House of 
Couimons, or even the comparative calm of a House 
dinner at the Atheneum. 

We do not remember to have seen the reli- 
gious uses of angling ever brought so prominently 
into view, 

Besides his love of the rod, or of the scenes it 
laysopen, and the trains of pensive musing and 
sober thought which they suggest, our author 
is no mean cricketer. He shews both knowledge 
of that manly sport, and love of it. He is, 
moreover, fond of all old customs ; and, in a visit 
to Oxford, introduces the High Jinks of the 
Fellows with piquant effect. Mr Jesse, let it be 
known, ismoderately Conservative in his notions, 
although he has, in those days “ of evil tongues,” 
betrayed a few of the more harmless of the 
secrets of the prison-house. 

The next day I dined at the fellows’ table of M 
College, and I shall not soon forget the scene. Most of 
the fellows I met were a little advanced in life, and one 
of them was between eighty and ninety years of age. He 
had resided at his favourite college upwards of sixty 
years, and thought there was no place equal to 
it. If good eating and drinking, and a warm, snug 
fellow’s room, constituted happiness, he certainly had them 
in perfection. After an excellent dinner, we adjourned 
to thisroom. A sort of kidney-shaped table was placed 
before the fire, round which the party sat, the two senior 
fellows ensconcing themselves in comfortable arm-chairs 
on each side of the fire-place. A bottle of port wine, 
such as is seldom met with, and which did great credit to 
the Bursar, was placed on the table, and protected from 
the heat of the fire by a little triangular mahogany screen, 

It circulated, however, with considerable rapidity, and 
Was as rapidly renewed. Indeed, the attendant, who 
appeared to have executed the duties of his office for a 
great many years, and was a solemn and respectable- 
looking man, seemed to be perfectly aware when a fresh 
bottle would be wanted, and he always made his appear- 
ance with it toa moment. Its brightness was then duly 
examined, aud it made its rounds like its predecessors. 
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It was, however, the old stagers who paid the BT eater 
devotion to their favourite beverage 5 and, notWithstang. 
ing their frequent libations, it appeared to produce no effec: 
upon them until late in the evening. The first SYM pton, 
which was evinced of exhilaration, was a proposal fro, 
the senior fellow for a catch, by way of enlivening the 
company. This was opposed by some of the junion. 
who were probably aware of what was coming, and we», 
fearful of some breach of decorum in the presence o¢ - 
stranger. It was, however, carried against them, wit), : 
little assistance I lent to the proposal, as I felt curious ,, 
hear what sort of a catch would be sung by the venergy), 
seniors of the college, After a short consultation, ¢) 
thing was settled, the juniors declining to lend any ai: 
to the performance ; but retaining their seats in dignif.: 
silence, looking, however, with some degree of contem,, 
on their more aged brethren. The patriarch of the mee 
acted as leader of the band, and made his atrangemey,, 
accordingly. As I had expressed my readiness to Jey, 
any assistance in my power in the proposed catch, he 
turned to me, and, to my infinite suprise and dismay, d.. 
sired me to sing ‘ the cur.” On requesting to have my 
part more fully explained to me, that I might do it aj 
due justice, I was informed that when it came to my 
turn, I was to chant out lustily, “I sing cur,” an) 
afterwards join the chorus, plend voce. The old fellow 
then began his part by shouting out, J sing Cobb ;” 
the next performer followed him by sueaking out, « 7 
sing ler ;”’ a third, with stentorian lungs, exclaimed, « / 
sing Tin ;” and then I had to add,** J sing ker.” The 
chorus was then vociferated, the hint having been given 
by a loud tap on the table, “ a Cobbler and a Tinker.” 
The catch, however, did not end here, for it went on ad 
libitum, getting louder and louder every instant, till the 
venerable old walls echoed with the shouts and laughter 
of its jolly old fellows, and they were at last obliged to 
stop from’ mere exhaustion, Never shall I forget the 
scene. Their sides shook, while they wiped their eyes, 
which twinkled with glee and joviality, and it was some 
time before they recovered from the effects of the exertious 
their bodies and lungs had undergone. Some other 
catches were sung, which I do not now recollect, and 
late in the evening, broiled bones, and other stimulants, 
were introduced, followed by a huge silver tankard of 
mighty ale— 
** With toast embrown’d, and fragrant nutmeg fraught.” 
I must say that Oxford ale deserves all the panegyri 
which Warton has bestowed upon it, when he ex- 
claimed — 
‘* Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils, 
Hail, juice benignant !”’ 

The old fellows shewed themselves to be true disciples 
of the poet laureate, and all due justice was done to the 
foaming tankard. When it had been properly diseussed, 
a large tumbler of punch was placed before each person 
who chose to partake of it ; and at a late hour we sep2- 
rated, after I had received many hearty shakes of the 
hand, and many pressing invitations to reuew my Visit 
Alas! most, if not all, of these fine old specimens 0: 
college bachelors are now reposing in the vaults of their 
venerable and splendid chapel. They were probably some 
of the last of a set of men, who, like the Dutch professor 
in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” could eat, drink, and sleep 
well, without understanding a word of Greek. 

The scene is highly edifying ; and, for our ow! 
parts, we must say, that we consider the Fellows 
much better employed in cherupping 4 catch 
over their cups of ale than in galloping round 
the country, canvassing for the Tories, and raisins 
the howl of «No Popery !” 

Mr Jesse has taken great pains with CLEvY- 
taxp Hatt, the baronial Staffordshire seat of the 
Blount family. It is, with its stately and bene- 
volent ancient female inmates, intended for a 
full-length picture of gracious condescending 
aristocracy. The ladies Le Blount going in state 
to church ; their tapestry, and their fat horses, 


and flaxen-wigged coachman ; their sharp 8¢T¥- 
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tiny of who among their dependents is present, 
and who absent from service ; and their ample 
hospitality—are worthy of the workmanship of 
Washington Irving, if not of Addison; but Mr 
Jesse adds one characteristic circumstance he 
might have withheld, which, if it mar the effect, 
heightens the truth of the portrait. The ladies 
patronized Mary Grey—a pretty and tender- 
;earted maiden, the grandchild of their favour- 
+e old gamekeeper, John Porter—and would 
have provided for her, until she offended them 
iy falling in love with the schoolmaster’s son. 
This, after all, was no great crime, one would 
think ; though George, the lover, with the good 
edueation his father had given him, 


Had little besides his handsome face, his good temper, and 
excelling all others incountry sports, to recommend him, 2s 
he was a sort of pickle in the neighbourhood, and was tor 
ever getting into some scrape or other: sometimes shoot- 
ing or fishing in forbidden places, quizzing old Andrew— 
which the latter duly reported to his mistress—or playing 
tricks on the peaceable inhabitants of the village. He 
was even detected in getting over the park-wall, and 
prowling round the old house on a moonlight night to 
ceta sight of Mary. These and other misdemeanvurs, 
so prejudiced the worthy ladies against him, that it was 
intimated to him that if he persisted in his attentions to 
Mary, his father would be turned out of his school. 
George had too much good feeling to bring this ruin upon 
his father; he enlisted into a regiment of dragoons, which 
soon afterwards Was sent to the East Indies, and nothing 
had since that tume been heard of him. Mary took his 


departure so much to heart, that she absented herself 


from the hall. and nothing could induce her to renew her 
attendance oa her former mistress. 

This little trait might he imagined a stroke 
of bitter satire, though, we are persuaded, it is 
not so intended. ‘Turn the old man out of his 
school, to punish his son for no fault, save quizz- 
ing old Andrew, the pet valet of the worthy 
ladies of Cleveland! Justice and humanity are 
small matters, compared with the good pleasure 
or caprice of the lords and ladies of the manor. 

It is not our intention to notice the uses and 
attractions of this pleasing work to the mere 
angler. The brethren of the rod must study 
at the fountain-head. We must mention the 
frequent and triumphant vindication which Mr 
Jesse makes of his craft from cruelty. So far as 
relates to himself and every worthy brother of 
the angle, we know it to be complete ; yet we 
fear the charge of cruelty does lie—and that to 
a considerable extent—against the sport, and 
particularly as it is practised by very young 
aglers. Inthe course of the past summer—if 
it deserve the name—we chanced to be standing, 
at high water, one beautiful morning, upon the 
etty of a small remote harbour, which was 
literally alive with the fry of the cod and cod- 
ling. Schoolboys, with rude rods and lines of 
their own manufacture—their hooks baited with 
live worms, or writhing sections of worms—were 
busy in all directions, obtaining capital sport, if 
drawing out three or four fish per minute may 
be so deemed. But we were more attracted by a 
brother of the rod of a different class. He wasa 
‘ubberly yet excited fellow of sixteen or seven- 
‘een, a shoemaker’s apprentice apparently, who, 
Probably, having just bolted his porridge, had 





rushed out half-dressed to the jetty, to enjoy 
three-fourths of his breakfast hour in murdering 
some scores or hundreds of those beautiful and 


happy sentient things that were darting and 


glancing in thousands through the rippling 
tide. He was so fara master of his craft, that fish 
after fish was whipped out, torn from the hooks, 
and dashed on the stones. It will be dificult 


for either Mr Jesse or Sir Humphry Davy to 


convince us that a fish feels no pain and terror 
with a hook fixed in its mouth. But, after the 
hook has been ferociously drawn from it, and the 
panting creature left floundering on dry land, 
even they will allow that it must writhe to death 
in agony. Among all the juvenile fishers, only 
one little fellow threw his live prey into a pool 
left among the rocks by the receding tide, as a 
temporary respite from death—a_ protracted 
agony. We accosted only the snob—* Pray, what 
use do you intend to make of those very small 
fishes?” 

“Qu, they’re for nae use—it’s just for pleeshir.” 

“ How would you like if some immense crea- 
ture, up inthe sky above us, threw a long line 
with a strong hook, and tucked you up this fine 
morning, ‘ just for pleeshir 2’ ” 

“Ou, I’m no feared for that,’ replied our 
sutor—and a kind of grin mantled his coarse 
visage, while he bobbed away most successfully, 
and with evident pleeshir, until compelled to 
return to his last. If that lad, and those school- 
hoys, who, at every leisure minute, plied en that 
jetty, had been early made aware of the cruelty 
which they practised in ignorance, until ignor- 
ance became callous indifference, they might 
have avoided this mode of seeking pleasure in 
another's pain. We have often thought that the 
microscope might be made an admirable instru- 
ment for teaching children humanity to animals. 
If those thoughtless boys had but once seen the 
tide of life rushing in inconceivable beauty and 
power through the fin of a minnow, and had their 
understanding been appealed to upon so wonder- 
ful a fact, and their imagination awakened, they 
never could have felt the same exciting pleasure 
in the mere destruction of life. 

Mr Jesse asserts that it is not the fault of 
fishing but the fisherman, if angling is ever a 
cruel sport ; and he mentions his own practice, 
which ought tobe universal :— 

I never fish with a live bait, or with worms; and | 
am furnished with a large knife having a small hammer 
at the end of it, with which I kill my fish the moment 
they are out of the water, It may be said that pain is 
inflicted on a fish the instant the hook strikes its mouth. 
I do not think that this isthe case. It is either resistance, 
or the sight of an object that alarms them, which occa- 


sions a fish to shew fear, and not from any actual pain 
they feel from the hook. 


And at the conclusion of his directions for 
trolling—for which by the way he strongly re- 
commends Limerick hooks—he observes— 

My readers will perceive that I have said nothing 
about snap or live bait-fishing, or of setting trimmers for 
pike. I detest them all, especially the two last, as they 
are attended with no small degree of cruelty: An angler 
may enjoy his amusement, and yet inflict very little pain 
upon the fish he takes, or the bait he uses. As long as 
he does this, his sport is an innocent one ;}but when a 
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live gudgeon has a wire passed under its skin, and is 
then set afloat to be gorged by a pike, which probably 
remains for hours with hooks in its stomach, swimming 
about in very fear and pain until it is hauled into a boat, 





We now take leave of this pleasant, com. 
panionable, and humanizing volume with all those 
kindly feelings which it is so well fitted to jp. 
spire, 


the sport degenerates into an act of wanton cruelty, 





CHARLEMAGNE AND THE SEA-KINGS. 

















IT was an autumn evening ; the sun had almost set-— Bore it nospeck ? Yes! dimly seen, far o’er the horizon’, 
A glorious hour !—for all the joy of sea and sky had met; verge, 
And the shadows up the mountain sides were marching | Seven gliding ships with snow-white sails were glow) S 
dark and slow, seen t’ emerge. y al 
While the mountain crests were gleaming still, ina rich | Calm wasitall? No! in the hush of twilight, he coujg o} 
and golden glow, hear 
The sounds of rude festivity, the sailors’ jovial cheer, pn 
Old Charlemagne, the warrior king, at his palace window 
stood, Then the withered cheek of Charlemagne with a tinge of at 
And, with a beating heart and high, the wondrous scene crimson blushed— th 
he viewed, Anon, the ruddy tide of life into his visage gushed :_ th 
Borne from the distant city church, the mellowed vesper | “ Ho! forth my sword! Ho!lupmy men! My standard’, . Se 
knell folds uprear! : 
Floated, in solemn dreaminess, aleng that quiet dell. Look out! my ancient enemies, the ocean-thieves, are os 
here,”’ 0 
The reapers and the vintage men had thrown their tasks fu 
aside, With the speed of a swift summer blast the passion.storm fla 
And danced upon the village green, in the pleasant even- blew o’er, s 
tide ; The high-souled man sank breathless down upon the re 
And the peasant girls, whose tresses round their happy marble floor. 7 
faces hung “ Yes, let me weep—and bitterly,” said he; * not that I tal 
Like leaves around the blushing grapes, in chorus laughed dread me 
and sung. « bie _— that still before my sword so dastard!y have Be; 
ed ; . 
From scenes so fair reluctantly he turned his eyes thi 
away, “ But that the craven hearts their war of infamy should | : re 
And they rested on a scene as fair, the broad Biscayan Wage ; ing 
Bay ; Against the brave man fallen low—the lion in his age !” cou 
The calm and cloudless bay that bore no speck upon its | The glories of his former life seemed perished at that side 
: breast— hour, min 
ft The sea that like a weaning child had sobbed itself to | Agony, fierce and strong as death, flowed o’er his mind d 
s rest. in power. a 
if lux 
' and 
UI rath 
i TO YOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL! pon 
4) of E 
a BY AN IRISH CLERGYMAN. west 
opel 
On to your tents! Our hope is gone! On to your tents! The idolater’s wile— "i 
for He in whom our nation’s trust The wile of the crafty Philistine— end; 
Was strong as the cedar of Lebanon, Our Holy of Holies will soon defile ; rae 
Hath covered our faces with ashes and dust. The Sheckinah’s glory no more shall shine. Jutth 
The boar is through our vineyard ranging ; Revenge our Zion’s base betrayal, vale 
The gold is dim, and the fine gold changing ; Or bow to the idols of Dagon and Baal. my | 
Our Zion’s beauty—farewell! farewell !— Ye remember Gideon’s conquest well— ’ Ad 
On to your tents, O Israel! 4 On to your tents, O Israel! ai 
On to your tents !—for the ark of the Lord On to your tents !—or the Joy of the Earth to a 
Is mocked by the Son of the Wilderness ; Will be the meanest and veriest slave. This 
Up with the spear, and out with the sword, On to your tents !—our place of birth 
And the God of Jacob our cause will bless, Shall sooner become our refuge grave! half 
The wave of despair o’er our young men dashes, Your Levites can tell the warning story— Dale. 
And our elders are clothed in sackcloth and ashes; On those who owned the idolator’s glory, ster | 
Our eyes run down like the desert well— How the wrath of the Lion of Judah fell— on th 
On to your tents, O Israel! On to your tents, O Israel ! many 
ally d 
meng 
TO LORD BROUGHAM. Mr al. 
SICK e} 
BROUGHAM, the voice of praise, though oft employed Scorning Herculean labours, to aspire, © Which 
By cringing flattery on a worthless name, A MENTAL LIBERATOR !—and to write © will y 
Is sometimes the true foretaste of a fame A name in the world’s history, whose light emoll 
Through after centuries to be enjoyed Shall gild its future pages—which shall be The 
By the illustrious good. Such is the meed The records of that genuine liberty y y 
One of the exulting thousands who admire For which our Milton struggled ; wholly won— . Which 
heces 





Thy pure ambition proffers. What a deed— i Britannia’s equal pride—by thee, her patriot son ! 
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TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND, IN THE SUMMER OF 1836. 
BY THE WARDS OF CLAPHAM. 


(Concluded from last Number.) 


By Miss Lucy Ward, continued. 

LittLe, comparatively, as I have yet seen of 
Scotland—little as tourists in general do see—I 
am every day more strongly of cousin George’s 
opinion, that its estuaries, firths, and syles, 
are its noblest feature. Gilpin held this faith:— 
« The estuaries of the Scottish rivers exceed 
any that are tobeseenin England. In England, 
their shores are generally low and tame ;—even 
the Welsh mountains give little grandeur to the 
Severn. But, in Scotland, the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, Loch Fyne, Loch Long, and many 
others, display the noblest and the most beauti- 
ful scenery. The English estuary, besides the 
flatness of its shores, is often too wide ; but the 
‘Scottish estuaries, having their boundaries gene- 
rally marked by the firmer barriers of moun- 
tains, are kept within narrow limits.” Such to 
me already have been the Firths of Tay, of 
Beauly, and of Loch Duich in Kintail, and now 
this beautiful Kyle of Dornoch, along which our 
route lay, close by the water’s edge, with charm- 
ing and richly-diversified views of a woodland 
country, backed by high hills, on the opposite 
side of the strait, and near us cultivated fields, 
mingled with margent meadows, and high banks, 
and splintered crags of warmly-toned sandstone, 
juxuriantly garlanded with brackens, and broom, 
and wild-flowers. I am afraid, however, that I 
rather gazed upon the opposite shores than 
pondered our path ; until, on passing the kirk 
of Eddertoun, the aerial mountain vistas to the 
west—those of Strathshin, shall I eall it >— 
opened, as is usual in all narrows ; while, at 
hand, swept down a stupendous mountain-ridge, 
ending in the fir-clad promontory of Ardmore, 
jutting boldly into the Firth. <A lovely little 
vale opening its bosom on the other side, gained 
my heart back from the noble to the beautiful. 
A dilapidated building, which, sooth to tell, is 
only a burned down cotton spinning-mill, looked 
to us like a ruined chieftain’s ruined castle. 
This establishment had been attempted, some 
haif century ago, by the truly benevolent David 
Dale, and the enlightened and patriotic Demp- 
ster of Dunnichen, who had a beautiful estate 
on the northern shores of the Kyle. The young 
manufactory promised well, when it was accident- 
ally destroyed. It had been undertaken by real 
men of business, though with thedrawback attend- 
ingallsmall joint-stock companies. We have been 
sickened with those forced or ephemeral villages 
which great folks, resolving to “ do what they 
will with their own,” rear like toad-stools, as an 
emollient to consciences not wholly seared. 
Vhey are to places of spontaneous growth, 
which spring out of the unfettered interests and 
Hecessities of an improying social state, like the 
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child’s garden—into which it fondly sticks 
gathered flowers, that blossom gaudily for a half 
hour, and then decay and rot for ever—to the 
man’s field. 

Villages were made necessary by sheep-farming 
—if men were to be kept at all—unless the coun- 
try was to be left destitute of human beings, 
like Glen Garry and some of the tracks we have 

aversed, Sheep and men, Mr Dempster justly 
saw, were incompatible—and he preferred the 
latter; comparing the desolate mountainous 
sheep-tracks of Spain with the mountains of 
Switzerland and Wales, occupied by free and 
industrious inhabitants. He loved men more 
than even high rents; and, subsidiary to men, the 
improved cultivation and extended manufactures 
by which they are supported. He nobly says, 
“ The comparison is not to be made by decimals 
or units; for the advantage of Men to sheep 
are as thousands to one. As the understanding, 
industry, and ingenuity of man, in a state of 
freedom, are superior to those of the brute 
creation, so is the value of an estate, inhabited 
by mankind, to one occupied by sheep.” And 
he sagaciously doubted the utility of forced 
villages ; and concluded that it is neither by only 
feeding black cattle nor sheep in the Highlands, 
that the country can be highly improved ; but by 
the introduction of arts and agriculture. These 
he did not propose to introduce, by turning the 
living people adrift, but by giving them know- 
ledge and motives to improvement—liberty 
freely to improve as much waste as they could, 
with security in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labour. His plan of reclaiming and man- 
aging his own Highland estate, ought to be 
made known at present for the benefit of Ireland. 
He planted extensively, and with such beautiful 
effect that one might wish his benevolent spirit 
could now look down upon its earthly creations. 
He planted with the timber best adapted to the 
climate and soil—larch, Scotch fir, and birch, 
with beech and mountainash interspersed. Settlers 
of the county—Highlanders—were welcomed to 
squat and reclaim as much as they could, at one 
shilling a-year, nominal rent, during their lives. 
Do you remember the poor Irishmen we lately 
read of, who told the Poor-law Commissioners, 
as the reason for not mending the road to their 
cabins—* Sure if we did that, it would let the 
agent’s gig come up, let him look about the little 
place, and raise the rint on us.” The first settlers 
on Dempster’s property were thus free for life. 
Their heirs had the refusal of their fathers’ pos- 
session at an appraised value, fixed by arbitra- 
tors mutually chosen. This rent never varied 
till the next generation, when the land was 
again appraised in the same manner. And this 
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was to be the tenure of Mr Dempster’s tenants. 
He says—“ A little wood for their houses, iron 
for tools, and seed potatoes, and corn, are fur- 
nished them the first‘ twe years. They are 
exempted from every species of personal service. 
Those who have visited the mountainous coun- 
tries of Switzerland, Wales, and Norway, have 
seen what liberty and security can do towards 
rendering them fertile.” With so potent an 
auxiliary as Burns's 
“< Dempster—true-blood Scot, I warrant” — 

our gentlemen renewed the war of words about 
Highland estates, at the conclusion of our white- 
bait feed, and rose exactly as they sat down, 
each more tenacious of his own opinion than 


before, 
We were to stop all night at Bonar Bridge ; <l 


leaving the gentlemen to settle the economy of 
the Highlands, we enjoyed a charming evening 
drive in the direction by which our cousin and 
his favourite companion were going next day, by 
Lairg, to a wild, remote, long, solitary route, of 
which they were to walk the first part, trusting 
to get across hills, which, at a certain point, 
might throw them into the line of a mail gig, 
that now traverses the country from the east 
to the west coast, from Golspie to Tongue. We 
would have had them accompany us to Golspie ; 
but they chose this novel route. George says 
he could not possibly sit quietly down in his 
Lincoln’s Inn chambers, during the winter of 
1836-7, unless he had seen the wild Eddera- 
chaillis and Assynt ; names which had, since his 
boyish years, haunted a fancy first kindled by 
reading the chivalrous adventures of Montrose. 
Edderachaillis, and those other districts provin- 
cially named “ Lord Reay’s country,” now, like 
so much more, added to the vast possessions of the 
family of Sutherland, are to Scotland, Isuppose, 
what the wilds of Kerry and Connemara are 
to Ireland. We contented ourselves with a 
westward drive along the Kyle. Saw the site of 
the Sutherland cattle trysies ; but we had already 
seen those of Falkirk and Doune, and, having 
no cows to sell, recked little of the Muir of 
Tulloch—on to Shin Bridge, and along towards 
Loch Shin, now shimmering in the Strath, to the 
Gruids, a lovely and picturesque Highland 
barony. 
Continued by Miss Lindsay. 

Beyond the bridge, advancing in what I call 
Strathshin, we come to the Linn of Shin, a 
famed salmon-leap, estimated at from ten to 
twenty feet—probably truth may, as in other 
cases, lie between. Frank had been mistifying 
the little heiress with the phenomenon of Bally- 
shannon, where the salmon take their tails in 
their mouths (from which, by the way, ingeni- 
ous cooks seem to have stolen a hint) and jump 
up, making a somerset over the rocks. We were, 
of course, obliged to examine this wonder ; but 
the salmon were either not in the kyle, or 
not in the vein, Afraid of going too far, yet 
strangely tempted by this fair, narrow strath, 
and the westering sun setting in a panoply of 
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gorgeously-coloured clouds, resting on peaks and 
summits nearly as aerial as themselves, we forgot 
to look behind, and went vn and on, in a valley 
the picturesque beauty of which is not half enough 
celebrated, until we almost reached the romantic 
district named the Gruids. 

On our way, we passed a place which some of 
you would have liked to see, for it is the beauti. 
ful scene of the Highland juvenile tale of the 
*¢ Little Ferryman.” 

The Gruids, and a neighbouring estate, haye, 
of late, been rather remarkable in the history of 
the North Highlands. Since the chiefs have 
been brought to order, and no longer incite their 
tribes to violence, the clans and followers are 
among the quietest of his Majesty's subjects ; but, 
about a dozen or fifteen years since, when the 
wholesale ejectments on the Stafford property 
were going hotly on, measures similar to those 
employed in Sutherlandshire were here resisted 
by the descendants of a people at least as native to 
the soil as their chief, and whose blood and life 
had so often defended it. 

The people here watched what was going for. 
ward on the Sutherland property ; and, as is done 
in Ireland every year, the women and children 
of one estate stripped the officers of the law of 
the summonses of ejectment they were about to 
serve—deforced them, in short—and treated 
those who followed to cite witnesses to their 
illegal violence, in a still rougher manner. 

Military were brought from the south. The 
whole country was in a state of agitation and 
alarm, unknown since the wars of Montrose ; 
for the Sutherlanders intensely sympathized with 
their Ross-shire neighbours across the Kyle, and 
were quite able and willing to support them, 
Their minister, the parson of Kincardine, 
cherishing the true feelings of a pastor for his flock 
—those feelings which at present so often do 
honour to humanity in the life ef the calumniated 
Irish priest, in spite of the errors of his creed— 
threw himself into the breach ; defended, pleaded 
for his ejected parishioners; but, at the same time, 
exhorted them to submission to the law, both 
from the pulpit and in private. He had, how- 
ever, drawn upon himself the displeasure of those 
who claimed the right “‘ to do what they would 
with their own ;” as if the soil given by the Uni- 
versal Father to sustain the universal family 
could, any more than the air we breathe, or the 
water we drink, be justly used by the same rigid 
legal rule which applies to all other kinds of 
property. This excellent clergyman—and 80 
many of them “boo” to the great, or are “ fami- 
liar with a round of ladyships,” and keep aloof 
from the humble, that his example is of tenfold 
value—was even blamed for not accompanying 
the Sheriff and the military to quell the riot which 
at last broke out, and for not using his spiritual 
influence in aid of the militant power. His de- 
fence is so rare and so honourable to himself, 
that we send you a portion of it, entreating you 
to preserve it for us. He says, in his vindica- 
tion— 


From the period of the first deforcement to the day of 
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the riot, I was at pains to tell every man on the estate 
of Culrain, as they happened to meet me, that the con- 
duct of their women was foolish, and would do them 


harm instead of good. 


. ° ? ” ° : . . 

I do boast of having influence over my parishioners, 
and the sheriff knew it—an influence originated in their 
minds from a conviction, strengthened by the experience 
of sixteen years, of an uniform and warm attention to 
their temporal and spiritual interests. That influence 
js my pride; let my avowal of it be ascribed to any 
motive Whatever, I care not: and to that influence and 
to my exertions it is owing, and not to the dread of a 
military force, even of five hundred men and three field 
pieces, that the people were prevailed upon to abandon 
despair, to hearken to reason, and receive their notices 
in peace. Had it not been exerted, and had the five 
hundred men and three field pieces unfortunately come, 
much mischief would have been done, and much blood 
shed; but, if the offers of aid from every corner of the 
country made to the Culrain people, as I am assured, 
were to be realized, even that foree would have been 
compelled to return without effecting their purpose. 
Any influence [ can boast over my people shall always 
be exerted to impress upon their minds, that those who 
make such offers are their worst enemies. 

I do not consider myself blameable in not aceompany- 
ing the sheriff, &c. to the scene of riot. 2. 2. 
It eame upon us all like the shock of an earthquake* 
—like the explosion of a volcano on our peaceful plains :— 
we no more dreamed of such a tremendous visitation of 
our parish, than we dreamed of Craigcaoinaghan falling 
upon the Strath and crushing its inhabitants to atoms. 
What work of peace could be effected in one day ? The 
people could not be convened in that time ; besides, I 
have told you that I did not anticipate the opposition 
given. Had the sheriff deigned to inform me of tlie 
intended preparations, and given me eight or ten days to 
convene the people, and reason with them, I would have 
undertaken to pave the way to peace and submission ; 
but, in all the circumstances of the case, who would ask 
of me to join his retinue at the road-side, und go al ihe 
head of guns, bayonets, swords, and other murderous 
implements of war, and see them exercised against my 
parishioners? Is there one who can feel as a clergy- 
man ought for his parishioners, that would once recom- 
mend such a proceeding on my part ¢ I cannot believe 
there is :—it is by meekness and love a pastor should 
“constrain” his wandering flock * to come in.”*+ 

While I have a heart to dictate, and a hand to write, 
I shall not cease to appeal to every heart of humanity 
in behalf of my distressed parishioners. I have appealed 
to the young gentleman whose lands they possess—and 
I trust it will not bein vain. I have appealed to several 
other benevolent and patriotic gentlemen—and I am 
assured they take a lively interest in this brave but 
unfortunate race of men—a race, moral, religious, loyal, 
whose “‘ sires far famed in the battles of yore,’’ pos- 
sessed the dusky hills and tempest-beaten valleys, where, 
alas! their descendants can hardly find a cot to shelter 
them—a race who never refused the hospitable rite to 
the needy stranger—whose fidelity was often tried but 
never broken—whose deeds in war are known to the 
ac, have raised them to a pitch of military glory 


*« Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 
Ihave appealed to the humanity of the old man who 
wishes to dispossess this brave pe but in vain. He 
lnaintains a mysterious silence, and I fear no good can 
be expected from that quarter. What a glorious oppor- 
tunity is before him—and what a lustre would he shed 
around his latter days, if he were now to come forward 
and give up the hold he has of the lands! He would 
* The news of the military being brought up the 
remote glen, nearly a hundred miles from any military 
station. 

+ This Highland clergyman had occupied himself in 
urs for his parishioners, of which we find not one 
ce among the established clergy of Ireland, where 

thousands of starving creatures are ejected every year. 
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thus soothe the despair of six hundred of his fellow- 
creatures, The blessings of the old and young, the 
fatherless and the orphans, would fall upon him. 


We looked with deeper respect and warmer 
affection upon the humble manse where this was 
written, than we could have done on many an 
Episcopal palace. It is needless, I daresay, to 
add, that this gentleman’s remonstrances and 
pleadings were of no avail, either with “ the 
young gentleman” or ‘the old man,” whoever 
they may have been. 

It was so late, on our return to Bonar Bridge, 
that, had Gretna been two hundred miles nearer, 
Mrs Wyatt must inevitably have fancied Frank 
and Mary were “ owre the border and awa.” 
The poor lady is often in as ludicrous a state 
of distress as a hen with one chicken. 

We had now for our increased party a drosky, 
which Mr Wyatt had procured on hire from 
Aberdeen or Inverness, besides Mr Ward's 
carriage ; so, next day, we divided forces, one 
party keeping to Loch Shin, while we juniors, 
leaving them at Shin Bridge, held westward 
towards Assynt, through a beautiful and almost 
a peopled strath—a district named of old Ferrin- 
busklyne, in which the waters of the Cassiie 
and the Oikell unite, under the name of the 
Oikell, and continue that liquid boundary line 
of river and loch, kyle and firth, which divides 
Ross-shire from Sutherland. A charming drive 
brought us to Rosehall, a romantie Highland 
estate, belonging to the late Lord and Lady 
Ashburton. N.B.—We have been informed 
that, where English and Lowland proprietors 
have made way into this country, they have 
often shewn more &eurt than the nalire lairds, 
and far more anxiety to promote improvements 
connected with the happiness of the people on 
the estate, without so single and often purblind 
an eye to the rent-roll. Dempster is one noble 
proof ; the late Lord Ashburton was another. 

The rivers unite near Roseha!ll—a very un- 
suitable name, by the way, for a Highland pro- 
perty—and the westward strath becomes more 
wild and Alpine; and, without possessing any 
of those exquisite features which mark Glen 
Urquhart or Glen Garry, is, nevertheless, a very 
comely, mild, and’engaging valley, with the river 
winding gracefully and gently onward through 
the verdant holms skirting both its margins. 
Hill ridges rise, in Highland fashion, on either 
hand, with a thin sprinkling of copse here 
and there; but, above all, here we have that 
sweet feature of every pastoral landscape, cottage- 
homes, scattered about, and generally high and 
dry, or “ moored in the rifted rock,” as natural 
taste or social necessity may have dictated. 

Besides the decayed castles and verdant sites, 
where once a hamlet or little foun flourished, 
there is another touching feature in Highland 
scenery—lonely burying grounds, remote from 
tower or town, and often hanging above the 
sea or some creek of a loch. We have seen 
them in different places of those desolated tracks, 
where births are now rarer than burials. Some 
of them have been attached to Catholic reli- 
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gious houses, fallen long since into decay ; or to 
kirks suppressed by the union of parishes; others 
to decayed townships; some are in the beau- 
tiful islets of lochs. ‘‘ Oh, to be buried in one 
of those green islets,” says some one, “ where 
no little boys could jump over our grave-stone, 
nor great ones trample on our dust with callous 
indifference !”’ 

One of the most soothing and solemn of 
those lonely burial-grounds lies above the 
Firth in Ross-shire, nearly opposite Culloden 
Muir, on the sunward slope of the pastoral 
downs of Kilmuir, where many an evening 
sun smiles sweetly on the nameless graves; 
and we came upon such a burial place here 
Such places help to people the desolate glens to 
us. We conjure up the sleepers, and bid them 
speak, and tell us their story, by the same 
potency which gave the borderer power tu raise 
the wizard in Melrose Abbey.—But we have 
already told you too much of that story :—so 
farewell for ever to the broken and exiled clans, 
—lIt is not in Sutherland we shall choose to speak 
of them— 

“A noble race; but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have fed our flocks upon 
Hills where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon; 
Upon their fields our harvest waves 5 
Our shepherds woo beneath their moon— 
Ah! let us spare, at least, their graves.” 

At the inn of Bridge of Oikell we gave our 
horses a long rest, and parted once more with 
Krank, after /unching on salmon cutlets—a poor 
fish that had, alas! been “livin and loupin” in 
the linn above the public-heuse not a half-hour 
before. It is shocking, no doubt; but. still 
one does such things. As the gentlemen had 
got a cast for above twenty miles, shoulder- 
ing their fishing-rods and baskets stuffed with 
provand, they now set forward like young giants 
refreshed. That they traversed Glen Assynt, 
saw Loch Assynt, many new and superb Alps, 
caught miraculous draughts of trout, and some of 
Sir Humphry’s wonderful huchoes, and tracked 
the wanderings of Montrose—we are well as- 
sured, but can tell you little about it. They 
afterwards went to Ullapool, and traversed much 
of the north-west of Caithness, walking, boating, 
drinking whisky like natives, and bivouacking 
on the heather for at least two nights, and land- 
ed finally at Tongue, after much scrambling and 
meandering through the wilds of Sutherland and 
Caithness, 

To return to our noble selves. We gave 
another night to Bonar Bridge, which, at the 
head of the Firth, though the tide flows ten miles 
above it, and at the opening to so many fine 
countries, might make a desirable station for a 
week or two, to the tourist, independently of white 
bait. Turn up your “ Daniell’s Coast Views” 
for Bonar Bridge ; itself a light iron structure, 
and no mean ornament to the beautiful scenery 
which it connects. If the London or Edinburgh 
steamer drop any one at the Ferry of Nigg, 
opposite Cromarty, a walk of six or seven hours 





will easily carry him either to Bonar Bridge o, 
Dunrobin. Besides, horses, gigs, and chaises are 
to be had at Tain, and the mail passes every day 
northward and southward. ; 

We were late of setting out, from our fifty 
miles of the previous day having fatigued the 
horses ; which, after all, we finally left to rest 
themselves, as one carriage, well packed, was 
quiteenough for our diminished numbers. Passeq 
along the north side of the Kyle, by the kirk of 
Criech, and through a luxuriant wood of natura] 
oak with birch intermingled, hanging upon a 
ridge, round which our road winded, affording ys 
alternate glimpses and wide views of the Kyle 
expanding into the open Firth, and of the moun- 
tain ridge of Ardmore, which we had so lately 
passed, and the town of Tain beyond it. Spin- 
ningdale was now close at hand; and no more 
sweetly embosomed hamlet graces any creek or 
lake-margin of all broad Scotland. What a de- 
lightful retreat fora summer! We were not per- 
mitted to walk down to it ; but I was allowed one 
minute to descend and dip our silver cup into 
the crystal waters which flow by its white walls, 
and silently pledge “to memories of langsyne.” 
On for many miles, by Ospisdale and Skibo— 
beautiful seats both, in their picturesque variety 
of surface, and luxuriant, kyle-skirted woods. 
The latter was the ancient seat of the Bishop of 
Sutherland and Caithness, and more recently the 
home of the patriotic Dempster ; and thence a site. 
The little creeks on the shores of the Kyle are, 
indeed, as enchanting and as richly wooded as 
any on the shores of Loch Ness or Loch Earn. 
Reached Clashmore Inn, and soon afterwards 
clomb the upland moors and came upon those 
grand wide elemental views of sea, and cape, and 
mountain, which give wings to one’s heart. 
Ilere, now, for scores of miles on either side— 
from the German ocean to the Atlantic—all is 
swept into the overgrown dukedomof Sutherland. 
What nobleman was it—and he could not have 
wanted heart—who, on looking on the desolation 
around his domain, in a fine strain of melancholy, 
said to Gilpin—* Methinks I am the great 
Giant of Giant Castle, who have eaten up all 
my neighbours?” 

All the lesser gentry of Sutherlandshire have, 
by “the new system,” been brought to the 
market and bought out within the last thirty 
or forty years; and there is now no British 
county vested so wholly in one family. It seems 
almost a mockery to say that the shire sends 
the member to Parliament whom the House of 
Sutherland virtually nominates. 

This is vain talk. We passed through a grove 
of pines—a bit of ancient forestry—and @ man- 
sion named, I think, Cambusmore, and, probably, 
a recent purchase of the universal buyers—and 
reached the mouth of Strath Fleet. A narrow 
arm of the sea, named Loch Fleet, ran far inland 
here, and a small ferry gave that interruption to 
the great line of road which even the narrowest 
ferries create. This has been removed by 4 
dam or mound of nearly three thousand feet in 
length—a splendid work, completed under the 
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superintendence of the Parliamentary commis- 
sjoners for Highland roads and bridges. 

Whether the utility repay the cost upon this 

articular road, is a question for Mr Hume and 
the economists of the public purse. The sluices 
and arches of the Mound of Fleet at least afford 
facilities for draining many hundreds of marshy 
acres of the Duke of Sutherland’s estates. Some 
advantage seems to have been taken of these 
facilities of reclaiming, while much more of the 
land still remains in ill-conditioned brakes, salt 
marshes, and heron fisheries. 

The mountains here have a rough wildness 
and abrupt outline which pleased us. They are, 
indeed, rather dark, huge, Alpine protuberances 
than regular hills, Fancy, on a most gigantic 
scale, a number of turf heaps, scattered over the 
bog where they have just been dug, and you have 
an idea of much of Sutherland, I was charmed 
with their abrupt masses, and wildly grotesque 
or uncouth outline; and Ben Vrachie shall long 
live among my muuntain memories.—Let us on 
to Golspie, a substantially-built fishing village, 
situated in a fine bay, and backed by the hill 
ridges, and a mountainous amphitheatre, covered 
half way up with thriving plantations. But these 
more properly belong to Dunrobin Castle, which 
stands about a mile off, upon an eminence, form- 
ing the northern horn of the bay. The Dun, 
or Hill of Robin, is certainly not distinguished 
by magnificence among the ducal seats of mag- 
nificent Scotland. Still it is a fine place. Arr 
has done much to accomplish it—not architec- 
tural art certainly, nor art in harmony with the 
rude elemental character of the original scenery, 
which must lately have been savage—wild 
dreary mountains rising into long tracks of black 
moor, and skirted by the weltering Northern 
Ocean. The moor is reclaimed, and carries 
fine grain crops; the mountains are planted ; 
and Dunrobin is a substantial whitewalled, blue- 
slated mansion, of the era of bowling-greens, 
turf walks, short umbrageous avenues, with a 
tower of plaisance overlooking gardens :—very 
pleasant all, but, at first, somewhat disappoint- 
ing, As a mansion, the ancient historian and 
ally of the family, Sir Robert Gordon, describes 
Dunrobin faithfully— A place seated upon a 
round mote, by which there lieth fair orchards and 
gardens, planted with all kinds of fruits, hearbs, 
and floores, used in this kingdom ; and a good 
store of saffron, tobacco, and rosemarie.” The 
turret or cupola of the castle commands nobdle 
views, extending in one seaward direction from 
Loch Fleet to Tarbatness, or even to the Knock 
of Cullen, and comprehending all the mountains 
of Easter Ross; with, faraway, those of Strathspey 
and Badenoch. The near view of the wooded 
glen, its stream foaming from rock to rock ; Ben 
Vrachie, its base girdled with woods; the well- 
timbered gardens at our feet, and the dash or 
murmur of the sea below—make up a spirited and 
Pleasing scene, 

The dependent fishing-village of Golspie is 
‘aid to be a thriving one, though the proofs of 
Prosperity are by no means conspicuous to a 
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stranger. I grudge that it has diverted the 
current of life-blood from poor old Dornoch, 
which has decayed as Golspie has risen. 





[But fairer and dearer to English tourists, 
than any castle in all the north, is the neat, 
comfortable, and charmingly situated inn of 
Golspie. It also may be regarded as an appen- 
dage of the castle and “ the family ;” and the 
Tillysou of Dunrobin far surpasses any country 
inn we have met with. It is quite detached 
from the village, and delightfully sequestered 
in the opening of the ravine or glade of Golspie 
Burn, along whose sides are a variety of ramb- 
ling paths, where we often enjoyed ourselves 
during the four days the seniors halted here. 
Golspie inn is so snug and home-like, and yet 
so complete in all its appointments, that, within 
doors, one might fancy it one of the most refined 
rural retreats of the same sort in Devonshire 
or Wales. My Aunt says the Cockney blood 
shewed itself in my admiration of the neatness 
of the whole establishment ; and in the extreme 
prettiness of the carpets and curtains, and Staf- 
fordshire ware and glass of a northern hostel. 
Ponies were got for us here, and Mary and | 
rode among the sylvan glades of the valley like 
ladies of romance, or wa/ked our palfreys where 
the winding descents became alarming to Cockney 
nerves. There is a lovely cascade, a little way 
up the glen—a pool or linn, dark and clear as 
an Indian woman's eyes, fringed with tangled 
copse-wood, and veiled with intertwined o'er. 
arching boughs, which I should like to tell the 
poets of, but especially Leigh Hunt.—L. W. ] 








We liked Dunrobin better by degrees. There 
is a fine embattled gateway; and within the 
house a singular combination of comfort with 
elegance and high keeping, besides narrow gal- 
leries, and small antechambers to lose one’s self 
among ; and old pistols and targets, and Dane 
swords enough to have pleased Sir Walter Scott. 
Lots of “ ancestors” too—noble chieftains and 
peerless dames, in Highland costume ; and some 
good pictures. I was more charmed with stuffed 
birds of the country than any indigenous piece of 
art that was visible, though there were all sorts 
of meubles made of Sutherland marble. 

There were but two topics of conversation at 
Dunrobin and Golspie, besides Lord Brougham’s 
visit: —“ They are coming’—meaning the her- 
rings, or the Duchess-Countess and her suite; or, 
‘“< They are gone, or going’ —that is, the native 
tenantry. But few aregoing now—they are nearly 
all gone; and innkeepers, farmers, servants—all 
are southrons. Seven years ago, when Cousin 
George was first here, a vessel was lying at 
Brora, to convey exiles from Sutherland to 
Upper Canada. He owns that this circumstance, 
and the conversations he then held with the 
poor people, have given him a disgust with the 
rapid and violent change by which improvement 
was introduced on these estates, which he has 
never been able to overcome, although convinced 
that for the emigrants the change must be for 
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the better :—no thanks, however, to them that 





forced it. 
One of our excursions from Golspie was to 
Brora ; at which place works were commenced 


on a grand scale twenty years ago, which have | 


ended in nothing, or at least are all suspended. 
It is quite possible to turn the people off an 
estate by a very summary process; but not to 


' 


convert bad coal into good, or yet create a. 


demand for salt, where no natural one exists, 
or when it can be had cheaper from England. 
From the decaying new village, we ascended the 
strath, as far as Joch Brora, a narrow lake, 
winding up through a grassy vale, extending in 
verdant slopes, among which the bold, bluff Craig 
Harold, raises its craggy brow. 
are told, was, like all the “ long withdrawing 
valleys’ of the country, once very populous ; full 
of life—humble, but virtuous and happy life :— 
now, all is silent and dead. Those blackened 
ruins of huts which were to be seen a very few 


This vale, we | 
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years back, have mostly disappeared ; but there | 


were still visible, brightly green patches, which 
tell where life has been; and I fancied I could 
trace those mazy foot-tracks to the loch sideor the 
fountains, which now, in so many other places, 


‘¢ From lack of tread, are undistinguishable.” 


wheel and the steam engine which we saw, 
I was wicked enough but it is folly to con- 
fess my malice, 

It was in Sutherland, ! believe, the example 
was first set, of burning down the huts of the 
miserable people, who clung, as if to dear life, in 
their strong attachments totheir ancient homes ; 
an energetic practice since frequently followed in 
Ireland, and certainly sanctioned in Scotland, 
by the verdict of a jury, who honourably ac- 
quitted the zealous agent of the Stafford family. 

“What pity,” said my mild sister, shudder- 
ing at the burnings, ‘ that the money lavished 
upon this useless machinery had not been ex- 
pended in little life-pensions to the elders among 
the poor ejected tenantry, or in helping them to 
America! Five pounds a-year to each old per- 
son would have made them comfortable, and 
given a little time for the gentler and kindlier 








‘Lucy is inspired by Johnson,” said my sister, 
«<< Were I achief, I would knock a fellow down 
if he looked saucy to a Macdonald in rags, 
I would roast oxen whole, and hang out a flag, 
as a signal to the Macdonalds to come and get 
beef and whisky.’ ” 

“I might not do that,” said Lucy, © but | 
would do something very different from what | 
have seen done.” 

« You would do what your husband bade you,” 
said her father. 

‘1 would do what was right to my own people!” 
returned Lucy, with emphasis that made us al] 
smile, ‘‘or how could I have the face to look 
upon the glens and mountains of our common 
land?” 

Qur excursion of the next day was longer, 
We passed under the masses of Ben Vrachie, 
while the mists shrouded his head, and defiled 
into Strath Fleet. Beyond the salt marsh which 
the Mound has secured from the tide, the Strath 
expands into a fair valley watered by a fine 
stream, its holms and meadowy margins fringed 
with alders, and its hilly slopes partially clothed 


_with birches. Farther on, is a landscape I dearly 
_love—cultivated fields and meadows in the level, 
_ and carried a short way up the hill sides, and their 
_tops covered with heather waving wild. The 
While Messrs Wyatt and Ward lamented the) 
waste of capital, the stagnation of the huge water- | 


accomplishment of the superb—though it would | 


seem in part abortive—schemes of this great 
family, without so sudden and violent a disrup- 
tion of every kindly and generous ancient feeling.” 

* Poh,” replied Mr Wyatt, “ the sooner that 
beggarly race—without either knowledge, enter- 
prise, or capital—were got rid of, the better.” 

“ Well, I hope we shall not renew the con- 
troversy again,” was my observation. 

“Oh, if Thad been the lady-chief of a brave 
devoted tribe!” cried Lucy, colouring up. 

“What would you have done, Miss Lucy ?” 
asked her father, laughing at her vehemence. 
““ About time now, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, that those feudal dependencies 
and clan nonsense were replaced by something 
better for all parties.” 


scenery improved as we reached the Kirk of 
Rogart, with its little kirk-toun. It was a still 
Sunday morning, brightening by degrees. We 
intended to say our prayers in this Scottish Kirk, 
to which, depopulated as the glens are, a few 
Highlanders, in national costume, and in greater 
numbers than we could have supposed, were 
coming— 

“‘ Through the vale, retired and lowly, 

Trooping to the summons holy. 

And up among the moorlands, see 

What sparklings of blithe company: 

Of lasses and their shepherd grooms, 

That down the steep hills force their way, 
Like cattle, through the budded brooms— 
Path or no path, what care they !” 
These gatherings to the rural kirks, on a sum- 
mer-Sabbath morn, is one of the most interesting 
sights to be seen in the Highland glens. Unfor- 
tunately for us, there was a Gaelic service first ; 
so we passed on, expecting to return in time for 
the English sermon; for, all over Scotland, you 
must know that public worship goes by the name 
of “The Sermon ;” and there is, in general, but 
too much sermonizing for English tastes. 
Passing the Kirk of Rogart, and winding and 

ascending the Arcadian vale, we gained a hea- 
thery flat ortable-land, commanding Alpine vistas 


of splendid wildness towards Wester Ross, and in 


the district of Assynt. 


These views, which 


are the charm and the spell of Highland scenery, 
‘lay before us as we descended on Loch Shin, 





across which rose the Forest of Dirry Meanach, 
a dark heathery ridge, though bearing the name 
of forest. Yet I cannot conceive in what respect, 
at the distance of a half-dozen miles, a mountalll 
covered with heath differs, save in colour, from 
one that is a continued brush of firs. The Seot- 
tish heathery mountains have, besides, the advan- 
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tage over the American forests of variety of | St Donan, by the way, must have been a saint of 
surface. some Highland and insular fame. He has cells 

We had been as far as this before, from Bonar | or resting-places named for him in three or four 

. Bridge—but that was at evening; and now we | localities which I know. 

again, by this side, drove te Lairg Kirk, and, Helmsdale, like Port Gower, is a modern cor. 
from a high point near it, had an enchanting | rupt name. The river was anciently, and is 
view of Loch Shin, eastward and westward, with still, by Highlanders, called the Aven Tligh, and 
the bonny banks and braes of the picturesque | the vale Strath Iligh, or Ullie, as sassenagh 
barony of the Gruids, the Ben More of Assynt, | organs make it. This Kildonan Strath—for Kil- 
and the mountains of Wester Ross; our friend | donan, too, is rather a modern name—was, like 
Wyvis, we thought—but were not sure—still | that of Stratherrick and many others, kept in 





giving sublimity to our background. Returned | the good old times as a nursery for brave war- 
through Strathfleet—church all over—to a fa- | riors. The tenures here, of course, were easy, 
mous Golspie dinner, though Mr Ward continues | or kindly. Kildonan was, in short, an exceed- 
to vex his friend, Mr Wyatt, with the fare of | ingly populous and comfortable valley. I have 
Drimnadrochet. heard Irish gentlemen boast that, before the 

No white bait at Golspie, if white bait the | Union, their children had claret with their stir- 
“fish things” be. And, were they genuine, which | about; and it is told that the exiled Kildonan 
we fully believe, still, long before the 12th and | men were rich enough to sup their porridge 
wth of August—before the glorious days of the | with whisky—that is to say, with the sweet fresh 
red-grouse and black-game—we were told that | worts from which whisky is made—and a very 
they will have grown as big as sprats. There is deliqious beverage this said pot-ale is. This was 





nothing perfect here below. a happy valley. Above the river, the valley of 
Kildonan, or, if you please, Strath Jligh, is 
Continued by Major Dalrymple. broken by six lochs, well supplied with trout 


It was at first debated whether the ladies | and salmon, around which, in the olden time, 
would not be quite as comfortable in the inn of | were numerous bhalies, or townships ; and these 
(iolspie as travelling on to John o’ Groats, the | lochs again have feeders in the little branching 
bourne of Mr Wyatt's ambition. He has heard | glens of Strathtilney, Strathbeg, and some others. 
of John o’ Groats all his life; and, I rather | But we can tell you little of this district ; as, 
suspect, long imagined it was very near either | hearing it was in vain to attempt reaching Bea- 
Edinburgh or Inverness. To reach John 0’ Groats | lach.nan-creach, the Pass or THE SPREATHS, Or 
was, to him, like ascending the Pyramids or | the Prey, and the scene of clan battles between 
doubling Cape Horn. We decided not to part | the Sutherland men and the Mackays from 
company ; and, after resting and lounging about | Lord Reay’s country—we returned to Helms- 
the glen and the grounds of Dunrobin all Mon- | dale. 
day, we set off, upon the Tuesday, to make a Lunched—a diurnal act which Mr Wyatt 
‘tage before breakfast. As one of the Jameses | never permits us to forget—and held on to Berri- 
sid of his kingdom of Fife, we may say of | dale in Caithness, passing, not over the Ord, in 
Sutherland :—It is a coarse russet garment with | the ancient track of the brave Sutherlands and 
agolden fringe ;—for the new economy has not | Sinclairs, but by an easy route, cut higher in 
yet, at least, carried cultivation far into the | its face, winding gradually up into the table- 
interior. Yet, passing Clyne Mill and Lothbeg, | land of the mountain, and commanding the 
ve did see many substantial new farmsteads. | noblest sea-views. The old road is still open, 
Breakfasted comfortably and leisurely at Port- | and is always preferred by pedestrians of the 
lower, and afterwards spent at least an hour at | country as shorter. The Orp is reckoned ten 
Helmsdale, the greatest of the Stafford Pal- | miles in extent. A ravine, cleaving it from base 
yras, where we found the people making pre- | to summit, forms the boundary line between 
parations for the herring-fishery, which, we | Sutherland and Caithness. You are sufficiently 
‘rust, will not prove useless. But this prosper- | conversant with Scottish legends to know that 
“us year has animated commercial speculation | no Sinclair (the leading clan name of Caithness ) 
all directions, and will probably divert some | will wear green, or cross the Ord upon a Mon- 
of the southern busses* that wont to come here, | day. Habited in green, and crossing the Ord 
‘other quarters, such as Peterhead and Aber- | on that fatal day of the week, the Sutherland 

















deen, men marched under their leaders to the far field of 
The ruined Castle of Helmsdale—look again | Flodden, whence few or none of them ever re- 
your “ Daniell’s Coast Scenery”—is quite as | crossed the Ord. Lucy folded up her green 
’ good in his faithful and spirited sketches, as | gauze veil from respect to this local Highland 
, alive and at “ full length.” Sreit, though I don’t suppose she can count kin 
» | The ladies pleaded to trace against the Helms- | with either the Sinclair or Sutherland blood. The 
* FF dale tiver for a little way into Kildonan valley. | mail-coach pays no respect to Monday, nor now, 
: “Don’t, now, ye Cockney Misses, fancy these herring- | perhaps, do the Sinclairs ; though, to the end of 
n Shing boats, or busses, the same as the bus of London the last century, when compelled to cross the 
m Kreets, Tam sure some of the retired Clapham folks Ord on a Monday, they tried to come by boat. 
t- - fall into this mistake, if not warned. Mary Wyatt | ~ ‘ high-lvi heathy hollow; 
« no doubt but that they were fish omnibusesa-Lucy | Crossed Ousedale, a high-lying y ye o 

Ward, and gaining again open moors, enjoyed, at sunset, 
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splendid views of unknown mountainous ridges, and 
of, as we were told, the Maiden Paps of Caith- 
ness, and descended by an abrupt, tortuous, and 
truly Alpine road, upon the sweetly wooded dell 
of Berridale. Crossing the stream where it joins 
the sea, we reached the prettily-situated inn. 
There is an old hold of the Sutherlands near 
this; for which look Daniell once more. I could 
tell you legends and traditions enow of the 
Castle of Langwell ; and of the gigantic William 
More; and of Hector Mul, the Laird of Lang- 
well; and Rob Gun, the Robin Hood of this 
quarter, though a butcherly outlaw, most unlike 
the forester of Sherwood. Languell passed, in 
the present generation, into the hands of a 
shrewd Edinburgh writer, named Ilorn, who 
left Caithness plackless, if not breechless, and 
became notorious in borough-jobbing and all 
sorts of prosperous arts of his vocation, as it 
existed forty years since. This kind of recent 
proprietary holds of much land in Scotland. A 
story is told of an old-fashioned Lannet laird, 
who had kept the grip, looking from the hill- 
side one morning, and soliloquizing thus :—* | 
look east the haugh, and wast the haugh ; and 
the auld neighbours are a’ awa, and the land is 
a the vriters. Vl mak oor Jock a vriter.” 
Even this precaution does not always avail. 
Extravagance, and one of its invariable attend- 
ants, rash, mad, dishonest speculation, is a 
dexterous conveyancer, even from legal and 
seeming-safe keeping. We presumed that the 
fine salmon stream, as well] as the beautifully 
dwarf-wooded dell, had all belonged to the 
Edinburgh writer. They are now the property of 
his heirs-at-law. They had been the property of 
his patron and client, Sir John Sinclair. 


We slept at Berridale, and found that the | 


deceased Horn had beena not bad landlord, and 
a spirited and knowing improver, though not 
remarkable fur taste in architecture. 

Noble views in ascending from Berridale, of 
the seamed and furrowed ridge of Scarrabin, and 
the mountains of the west—names to us un- 
known; while, to the other side, we could see 
Kinnaird Hlead, and, far off in haze, much of the 
low coast of Moray. 

Got beyond the region of trees, and reached 


Dunbeath Castle, the most Udolpho-like we have | 


seen. Wended through a dreary open peat-bog 
district ; with little huts covered with sods or 
with the thatch held on by stones, tied to it 
exactly like a lady's hair in papers. They 
reminded me of what the Hebridean huts were 
thirty years ago, and what, I fear, they are still. 
In most of the creeks there are little fishing 
hamlets. Herrings are the great commodity 
here ; the people eat, drink, and sleep upon their 
herrings ; and the boats gave a sort of melan- 
choly animation to the little bays, which, sooth 
to say, they required. Latheron and Lybster 


were passed, and we lunched at Sweeny Inn. 
Next to this repast, with famous fresh herrings, 
the finest view we had on this day, from the 
time of leaving Berridale, was our first glance 
of Duncansbay Head and, far in haze, the Ork- 




















ney Islands, until, passing Hempriggs, we, at 
last, got Mr Wyatt back to life by the ani. 
mating scenes and the bustle of Wick. yj. 
busy sea-port is the chief station of the herrin- 
fishery in Scotland, and it is long likeiy to 
remain so. 

Halted a night; next day, saw divers Caith. 
nessian castles, mostly in ruins, as we made fyr 
Thurso ; which town, we understand, is, to jts 
rival, Wick, what Edinburgh, with its airs of 
gentility and pretension, is to prosperous Glas- 
gow. The herring-fishery was not begun; so the 
scene still wanted much of the beauty and ani. 
mation which the quay and the bay of Wick, we 
were told, would exhibit in a fortnight hence. 

I have enclosed a paper upon Wick and the 
fishery, which we request you to forward to the 
desired quarter, and only to read if you feel jt 
no bore. 

Fine seaward views, on our way to Thurso, of 
Dunnet Head, and the Old Man of Hoy, and 
other bluffs and promontories, to us nameless, 
I wished to persuade the ladies that these pros. 
pects were equal to any that could be obtained 
of the Outer Hebrides. The peculiar scenery of 
island straits and channels we have only had a 
glimpse of, at Kylerhea. We must go next year 
to the western shores of Argyle and Mull for them 
in their full perfection. Saw the Joch and kirk 
of Watten, and backward a moor-tract called 
the Causeway Mire, or Mere, with the boundary 
ridge of Sutherland beyond it.—Down the water 
of Thurso, and raised the town, as painters say, 
and Thurso Castle, the family residence of the 
late Sir John Sinelair. It surely ulmost deserves 
to be named a site. 

Farther on, we could see, across the Pentland 
Firth, the clitis of Hoy. 

Ilere our juveniles were already assembled ; 
and we passed a merry night recounting our 
respective adventures. Next day was one of 
peculiar solemnity, for it was to take us to the 
mansion of that renowned ferryman, John de 
Groat ; and I cannot perceive why he is not as 
well entitled tothe Norman prefix as many that 
enjoy it. The traditionary story of the three 
brothers, Walter, Gawin, and Ian Grote, will do 
for a winter’s hearth. About the reign of James 
1V., they came from Dutchland to settle here; 
and they, or their ladies and children, soon began 
to quarrel about precedence, just as their southern 
neighbours, in every town to the Land’s End, 
have been doing ever since. John built a house 
(Taich lan Grote) of an octagonal form, or 
like a Chapter-House, to appease offended punc- 
tilio ; as, with a door in each of its eight sides, 
it had neither top nor bottom. The model ought 
to be followed for ball-rooms, beginning at Inver- 
ness, in all the county towns of the three king- 
doms. 

Part of our journey to Houna Inn, the point 
next to John o’ Groat’s, was performed on ponies, 
which came along with the carriage. 

The Mesdames Ward and Wyatt remained in 
Thurso—the one contenting herself with viewne 


Scrabster Roads and Hoy in the distance, and 
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writing to her children—the other counting 
the London smacks that had been engaged in 
the white fishery, and making up a head-dress. 

Passed the Kirk of Dunnet in a procession of 
equestrians, headed by George Warren as guide, 
which might have vied with that going, in days 
of yore, to the Kirk of Shotts. 

On to the little loch of Mey, and Mey Castle, 
the residence of the Earl of Caithness, who, in 
defiance of 


‘‘ Boreas and his blasts sae bauld,” 


has been vainly trying to make trees grow. We 
helieve that, instead of this baronial residence, 
exposed to the pitiless, pelting north wind—the 
Spirit of the Storm spitting in his face for nine 
months of the year—his Lordship wisely contents 
himself with a suburban villa near Edinburgh. 
Raised Duneansbay, from which a shelving ver- 
dant slope declines toa little bay, near which isthe 
site of John o’ Groat’s House. The coast of the 
Pentland Firth here sweeps into many bays and 
creeks between the headlands; flat and sandy, 
but rather fertile, I should think. Reached the 
kirk and mill of Canisbay, or Canute’s-Bay, and 
the solitary ferry-house of Houna. We had all 
day enjoyed noble, nay, sublime views of the 
Orcadian archipelago across the Pentland Firth. 
The mail crosses at this point. It has now, for 
several years, been brought to Thurso by a coach 
—a stupendous event in northern annals. 

The ladies were very much fatigued even 
before we got to Houna, although they had not 
left the carriage while it was possible to keep to 
it with our divergences. 1 have a notion our 
guide took us a wrong line. 

Refreshed by our accustomed ample cold din- 
ner, named dunch—or, when I presided, tifin— 
and by a glorious view of the gulf opening be- 
tween Hoy and South Ronaldsha, and running 
up into Pomona, with groups of natives of a near 
island standing by their kelp kilns; like sorcerers, 
we mounted in fresh spirits for John o° Groats. 

I, however, walked, and drove Miss Lindsay’s 
lazy pony before me over a piece of moor, 
like Mr Burchell in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
The ruins of John’s famous dwelling—or rather 
the site of his house—is upon a green knoll, 
almost in the centre of the little bay which 
divides Duncansbay Head from Houna. 

Mr Wyatt thought very little of it, after all; 
nor would he kneel and kiss the sod, as George 
suggested. While Miss Mary Wyatt gathered 
as many of the pretty little shells, called here 
Johuo’ Groat’s buckies, as may enrich all Clapham 
to the extent of a couple a-piece, Lucy drank in 
the enchanting prospect, which had again varied, 
and shewed us the seamy or seaward side of 
Duncansbay Head with new effect, the Skerries, 
the light-house, the headlands of Dunnet and 
St John, and many more bluffs and cliffs than 
I know by name—for I became jumbled as to 
names, The shells which, broken or entire, 


whiten all the beach here, and which, I believe, 

are employed to manure the fields, are borne 

hither by the Atlantic waves, which bring the 
NOe AXX1[VeemeNO, III, 
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Mollucea beans that I wont pick to up long ago 
upon the shores of the Hebrides. 

It was impossible for an English party to touch 
upon the northernmost point in Great Britain, 
or for classicists like George Warren, who had 
looked upon U/tima Thule and the Beribinm of 
Ptolmey, to do less than celebrate the mighty 
event, John Bull fashion, with a dinner. Mr 
Wyatt had, indeed, ordered one at Houna, before 
we left that singular-looking hostel—an_in- 
tended treat of his to the whole party; and he 
would have given us turtle and Burgundy, I am 
sure, could money have procured such things at 
John o’ Groats. In the middle of the meantime, 
what does our little heiress but set off to erplore 
the Head—alias, Duncansbay Head—under the 
guardianshipof Frank, but with Papa’s permission, 
for ‘‘a half mile or so,” while the other fatigued 
ladies were fain to rest themselves. I don’t sup- 
pose the runaways ever reached the Stalks ; 
though Frank assured us that their natural spires 
and niches might be likened to some Gothic ea- 
thedral pile of colossal proportions, 

An eagle was their grand object of pursuit. 
Mary wished to take one home with her—to 
keep ina eage in her dressing-room, [ suppose. 
Now, eagles which, in England, are fancied as 
common as barn-door fowl in the Highlands, are 
veryrarelyseen bytourists. We have not seenan 
eagle distinctly, save one, which kept hovering 
in sight for several hours as we approached Glen 
Shiel, and was at last lost to us, among the moun- 
tains to the south of Glenelg. 
course, by Mary—Frank’s vision is 
keener; but they saw at hand, as we had all 
done at a distance, the world of sea-birds, which 
build and bring out their young in every “ jutting 
frieze and coigne of vantage’ in the eliffs and 
pyramidal pillars of the Head. It was not until 
we were all uneasy, and dinner cold, that the 
Vegrants returned. 
moonlight to bring us the long way back, by 
pony and carriage, to Thurso, all tired enough. 

Poor Lucy, tired as she was, had spirit left to 
regret that we had seen nostorm inthe Pentland 
Firth, and no Merry Dancers. it was still too 
early in the year for the aurora borealis, which 
is beheld here in its utmost splendour. 

The young men now tempted and tantalized us 
with all they had seen of Cape Wrath, the wilds 
of Sutherland, and Lord Reay’s country ; but we 
turned a civilized—that is, a deaf ear to their 
seductions, 

Caithness is not a JZighland country, in sur- 
But I shall 
not here expatiate upon the peculiarities of this 
shrewd northern angle of Scotland. 

Braving all danger, we recrossed the Ord on a 
Monday, our youngsters on the top of mail coach ; 
and, on Wednesday evening, having picked up 
our whole stragglers at Golspie and Bonar 
Bridge, returned to the shores of the Cromarty 
Firth, by a road which, instead of going round 
by Tain, cuts across the long ridge at once, and 


No eagle was 
seen, of 


Luckily, we had a lovely 


face, in inhabitants, nor in language. 


descendsupon Alness. This road commands splen- 
did views of Loch Shin, the Kyle of Dornoch, 
3D 
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Dunrobin, and all its hills ; and, beyond, the Ord 
of Caithness—that is, looking backward. It is 
the route by which the cattle come from the 
Kyle-of-Sutherland trystes ; and we advise every 
returning tourist to take it, both for variety, and 
to cut off much dullish road. 

We descended on Alness by the banks of its 
well-wooded river, beautiful views of the Firth 
of Cromarty and of Ferindonald opening before 
us; and, crossing the river, passed through the 
groves of Novar, admiring the entire district 
much more now that we came down upon it, 
than when we had last seenit. Wedid not, how- 
ever, admire Aultgrande quite so much as is 


expected by the patrons of the dion ravine and | 


subterranean or hidden river; or perhaps we 
yrudged the time it cost us, for it was late on 
Wednesday evening when we once more sat 
dewn to dinner at Strathpeffer—all our toils 
past—a gay party of thirteen. 
Postscript by Lucy Ward. 
Strathpeffer Wells, — July 1836. 

My Draresr Sister HeLven,—Expect us all 
home next week, save the lads. My father has 
indulged Frank in one ten days after the 12th 
of August, upon the gracious mediation of 
Mamma Wyatt and Mary:—mark that. In 
short, Frank is now an adopted, Mr Wyatt has 
made him a present of his fifty-guinea fowling- 
piece ; which, in comparing notes with Aunty, 
while we cur/, it is agreed, my father would 
scarce have allowed Frank to accept, save, to 
speak diplomatically, for certain wlterior consi- 
derations. There is, in short, an excellent 
understanding among the elders—Mary and 
Mrs Wyatt, | rather think, having swayed the 
ambitious Papa in favour of our brother. 

I have a world to tell you of, and pens are so 
slow, even my travelling Perryians. Only fancy, 
{ pray you, our dear Frank a bridegroom'proba- 
tionary! He is so amusing between his gravities 
and his gaieties, and so endearing in both cha- 
racters, that I don’t wonder poor Mary is over 
head and ears in love; though I do hope the 
gods of the Greeks will give me grace, should 
such ever be my lot, to be a little more of a 
hypocrite. Yet there is something bewitching 
in her loving simplicity and fearless truth, which 
makes one think, if not of ‘“‘ accomplished Eve,” 
yet of Adah, on the verge, or under the outer 
walls of Paradise.—Dear Mary! 

Is it not the peculiar happiness of so wide 
and blissful a domestic connexion as ours, that 
one can love so much, and so well, and in so 
many different ways? You and she are both my 
sisters—for I doubt not that she will soon be so 
in law, as she already is in love—yet with how 
sweet a variety in my feelings for you twain! 
I could as soon think of flying to the moon as 
of telling Mary of the grave conversation my 
mother had with me about George on our re- 
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turn here, and of our prospects—distant, dim 
prospects !—yet for what would I exchange 
them? I cannot tell you by letter—I muy 
have my head in your bosom before I say more— 
only you may expect to see our cousin come 
from his dull industrious chambers to spend his 
spare Sundays and holidays with us at Clapham 
as formerly—and yet not as formerly—and We 
who can tell how many years! As you were 
always, next to my Aunt, our best friend and 
deputy-confidant, 1 tell you thus much, though 
I believe George has written you himself thj. 
morning. 

It was very provoking of Mrs Wyatt to an. 
nounce my aunt’s fixed engagement with the 
Major, before my mother could write home to 
our friends in her own way. Mrs Wyatt, no 
more than my innocent self, knew that this affair 
was all but concluded before we left Clapham, 
The Major does not come home with us; but 
follows in the end of September, to take our 
aunt away for ever. Sometimes I don't half 
like it. It feels to me as if my father were dead 
and gone, and my mother marrying again. But, 
with all his stiffness and coldness, he is so good 
and gallant, and, in spite of our J/issy notions, 
so truly amiable and benevolent, and amusing 
and generous, that I give my dear aunt to his 
kind keeping with my whole heart, and feel that 
I and mine are not losing the dearest and ten. 
derest of relatives, but gaining, instead, a father 
and a friend. 

Major Dalrymple has taken a charming cottage 
near Inverness for next season, which will hold 
us all ; but don’t imagine that influences me one 
iofa—no, not though we are then to see all the 
remaining beauties of Scotland—Athole, Argyle, 
and the Hebrides, and whatever the picturesque 
fancy can desire. 

We return home by the steamer which brings 
the Duchess-Countess hither. Mrs Wyatt exults 
in returning by a vessel still redolent of the odour 
of nobility. She is bringing you such splendid 
tartan dresses from Bailie Cumming’s of Inver- 
ness, a clan-tartan depot. I hope she won't ask 
too many questions of the female steward about 
the Duchess, and her maids and night-caps; for 
then Aunty, with her Scottish spirit, will be off again 
at a tangent, about the vulyarity of the Wyatts. 
I will tell yon a pretty thing George said last 
night—he is so guiltless of saying pretty things. 
My Aunt had been offended by some mental ru/- 
garism in our friends.—‘ Miss Lindsay hasheigt, 
and Mrs Ward has depth,” said George ; “ but 
Lucy and Helen, with capacity of height and 
depth, are ever on the sweet English level ot 
feminity—not too good.” I fancied this a rare 
compliment.—Do expect us; for we shall be 
sick indeed, if London keeps us one night from 
you and home. Have I not been a noble Scottish 
correspondent ?—but I shall be far better, Anno 
Domini 1837,.—Your ever affectionate Lucy. 
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LITERARY REMAINS OF CARL VON KNEBEL.* 


Tere are characters of a certain description 
who, without the gift of rare or eminent endow- | 
ments, possess the enviable faculty of attaching to | 
themselves all whoareexcellent and distinguished. | 
They appear expressly formed to remove the | 
asperities which keep quicker natures asunder ; | 
to supply the links which bind together men of 
diferent genius, and connect them, at the same | 
time, with the less-gifted multitude. In this | 
capacity of mediators and allies, they fulfil an 
unambitious but highly valuable office, and one, 
moreover, which implies the possession of many 
amiable qualities—of refined cultivation, sterling 
good sense, and practical knowledge of the world. 
There is, indeed, no class of men more justly | 
entitled than this to an honourable mention in | 
the annals of literature, in whatever character 
the times may cause them to appear—whether as | 
the patrons, or interpreters, or as the advisers 
and chosen and trusted intimates of the children 
of genius, 

In this class may be placed Herr Von Knebel, 
whose literary remains and correspondence, now 
finally published, deserve more than a passing 
notice ; for, although he is creditably known as 
agraceful verse writer, a respectable essayist and 
critic, and a translator of no common merit, still 
his chief distinction is due to the friendships | 
which connected him with nearly all the eminent 
men who flourished throughout the golden age 
of German literature. Of this brilliant period, a 
long life permitted him to witness the beginning 
and the close. He who, in youth, had associated 
with Utz, Lessing, Ramler, and Gleim, survived 
the race of greater men who succeeded to and 
eclipsed their honours ; became the bosom friend 
of Herder, and lived to record the obsequies of 
Goethe. A mere examination of the writers 
whose letters appear in the present collection, 
would suffice to attest the value of the inter- 
course he enjoyed; and he can have been no 
common or unworthy person whose intimacy was 
prized by Goethe, Herder, Wieland, Ramler, 
(ileim, Lavater, Boie, Matthisson, Richter, Hegel, 
Fernow, Bottiger, Jacobi, Einsiedel, Meyer, | 
Charles Augustus, and Amelia and Louisa of | 
Saxe Weimar ; all of whom, excepting the first- 
named,t have contributed to the valuable cor. 
respondence now before us. 

Carl Von Knebel—the son of a jurisconsult, of 
an old Belgian family,{ settled in the principality 

* Leipzig. 3 vols. 1835-6, RET, mame agin 

+ Goethe's letters to Knebel, it is understood, are to be 
‘ollected in a separate publication. 

> One of his ancestors, Hanns Knebel, is said to have 
been burned for heresy in Antwerp in 1572; hence, pro- 
bably, the emigration of the family to Franconia, where the 
new creed was protected. His father received the patent 
of nobility from Frederick the Great, in 1757, as a reward | 
for his steadfast adherence to the Prussian cause, and his 
refusal, during the Seven Years’ War, to assent to the ban 
of the empire declared against him, in the Assembly of the 


States of Baireuth, in spite of the orders of his Prince, and 
the temptations of Austrian gold. 
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of Baireuth—was born in 1744. He was carefully 
educated, according to the system then pre- 
valent—at first under the strict eye of his father 
at Anspach, and afterwards at the University of 
But, although he acquired great profici- 
ency in the studies to which he was directed, 
they were far from satisfying his ambition for a 
more general and elegant cultivation, which they 
excluded. After a year’s residence, he impa- 
tiently quitted the university, and engaged him- 
self in the service of Frederick the Great, on the 
invitation of his brother Leberecht, who was page 
to that monarch. He soon repented, in the 
monotonous round of garrison duty at Potsdam, 
of this hasty step. A community of pursuits, 
however, soon introduced him to the literary 
society of Berlin, of which Ramler was then the 
acknowledged leader ; and, during his engage- 
ment in the Prussian service, between the 
years 1763 and 1773, he cultivated the belles 
lettres and the intimacy of literary men, as dili- 
gently as his other duties allowed, and became 
known to nearly all the rising authors of the 
time, as a youth of great promise and consider- 
able attainments. His retirement from the Prus- 
sian service was not accomplished without some 
difficulty ; at last, however, he obtained his free- 
dom, and betook himself to Weimar, with the 
design of devoting himself to a literary life. In 
1774, at the instance of the poet Wieland, sup- 
ported by a recommendation from the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, he was appointed, by the 
widowed Duchess Amelia, of Saxe Weimar, mili- 
tary tutor to herson, the Prince Constantine, and 
accompanied him in a journey to Paris and other 
parts of the Continent. On the expiration of 
this office, after some uncertainty and delays, he 
was induced, by the urgent wishes of the reigning 
Duke, Charles Augustus, and of the distinguished 
men whom that prince had assembled at Weimar, 
to establish himself there on a pension, which 
secured him a moderate competence, unencum- 
bered by any positive duties. Here the remainder 
of a long life was peacefully devoted to the pro- 
secution of his studies, and to the society of and 
correspondence withthe literary and distinguished 
characters to whom Weimar was the great point 
of attraction. He was not less fortunate in 
enjoying the confidential regard of the excellent 
Duchess Amelia—a princess such as few courts 
have ever exhibited—than in the affection of her 
son, Charles Augustus, and of the eminent men 
whom his liberal and princely ambition had 
gathered round the little State of Weimar. The 
remainder of his life offers few incidents to the 
biographer. In 1798, he married Fraulein Von 
Rudorf—a connexion which is not supposed to 
have increased his domestic happiness, although 
its external tranquillity was not disturbed. His 
translation of Propertius was published in the 
same year, and is still much commended. In 


1815, a collection of his poems appeared at 
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Leipzig ; and his version of Lucretius, the most | 


celebrated of his works, was printed in 1521. | 
If He also translated Alfieri’s “ Saul,” in 1829, for 
the Weimar stage. Besides these, he composed 
an infinite number of minor poems, fables, and 
critical articles ; some of which appeared in the 
periodical prints of the day, and others were 
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circulated amongst the large circle of his friends 
in manuscript. He must also be named as one 
of the most frequent contributors to the Tiefurt 
Journal, a collection made under the superin- 
tendence of the Duchess Amelia, at whose cha- 
teau, so called, the authors of this elegant mis- 
cellany were wont to assemble. Of these, he 
especially enjoyed the esteem of Wieland—the 
excellent man, philosopher, and poet, Herder— 
and Goethe. Whatsoever little jealousies or mis- 
| understandings might arise in the circle around 
him, he was loved and trusted by all, and was 
4 often the means of reconciling differences that 
if might have become serious without some wise 
4 and friendly hand to compose them, In 1805, he 
{ 
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finally took up his abode at Jena, occupied with 
elegant studies, and in constant intercourse with 
the best of his contemporaries. One after an- 
other, they fell into the grave, while he still 
flourished in a green old age. At length, in 
4 1834, he also quietly withdrew from the scene, 

i in the ninetieth year of a life which—if healthy 
| activity of mind, an easy competence, and an 
Ht ut affectionate intercourse with the most gifted of 
wy their kind,can ensure happinessmust be counted 











iP, as one unusually evenand fortunate. In person, 
‘ he was stately and well-proportioned ; his tem- 
he per was cheerful and somewhat quick; great 
Rl 4 amenity of manners, a playful humour, and a 
HE clear judgment sharpened by study and long 


experience, made him as well an amiable com- 
panion as a valuable counsellor. In his original 
writings, if the traces of genius are wanting, 
Te there always appears an elegant and thoughtful 
mind, which might indeed have achieved greater 
things, but for a self-distrust, engendered, per- 
haps, by a keen appreciation of, and a large ac- 
quaintance with the best productions of others. 

The chief value of the “ Remains,” as before 
‘eiae remarked, lies in the correspondence, of which a 
i few specimens will now be given. But a little 
spece must, in the first place, be devoted to the 
only tragic episode in WKnebel’s life—the sui- 
a! cide, under very mysterious circumstances, of his 
eat! | younger brother, Max, an officer of great pro- 

iG) mise in the service of the Margrave of Anspach. 
Hin | The story, independently of its strangeness, hes 
| an additional interest to English readers, in its 
i connexion with our well-known countrywoman, 
} the Margravine, some time Lady Craven, Few 
will need to be reminded that this lady, after a 
Jong and, it has been said, Platonic attachment 
to the Margrave, became his wife on the decease 
of her first husband, from whom she had been 
estranged for many years. Immediately after 
. this marriage, the Margrave ceded his sovereignty 
j to Prussia in exchange for an annual pension, 
; 














and retired with his lady to England, it is pre- 


sumed at her instigation. It way be well con- 
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ceived that an influence which produced snet, 
result—exercised too by a foreigner, whose habits 
ill agreed with those of her adopted country — 
could not fail to excite bitter and angry feel nis 
in all who were attached to the independence ,¢ 
their native state. It appears probable that the 
rash act which deprived Knebel of his brother. 
was mainly owing to some cause of this nature 
acting upon a fiery and impatient temper. The 
event occurred in 1790, while Knebel was on a 
visit to his family at Anspach, and cannot jo 
more impressively described than in his own 
words :— 


a 


My brother Max, even as a child, displayed uneom. 
mon earnestness and depth of feeling. He encountered, 
with perverseness, the often rather ill-timed chastise. 
ments of his father, and would break the rod in pieces 
in his very presence. I[ have seen him, when hard), 
five years old, sitting apart on his little stool, with the 
tears rushing to his eyes. With all this extreme sensi. 
bility, he would make me, the elder by ten years, de- 
scribe him all I knew of the structure and order of the 
heavens and the stars; to which he would listen atten. 
tively, With a disposition so strangely excitable, he 
combined a resolute courage and determined will; 
although, with all this, his progress in learning (which, 
at that time, was mostly in the languages, &c.) was not 
remarkable, and our younger sister, who used to be pre- 
sent at the lessons, generally surpassed him. Towards 
himself, and in his own behaviour, he observed a wateh- 
fulness almost too rigorous, which exercised an influence 
over his whole life. He Joved and practised, even in 
the most trifling occurrences, order and uprightness, 
and his delicate and affectionate spirit knew no bounds 
to its self-sacrifice for others. 

As he grew up, he entered the Margrave’s life-dra- 
goon-guards, as lieutenant and gentleman of the court. 
His good and attentive conduct, and his address as a 
draughtsman, on the promulgation of mancuvres, soon 
procured him the regard of his general, and afterwards 
the entire respect and confidence of the Margrave him- 
self. He shortly became captain and gentleman of the 
chamber. 

At this period, the Margrave dispatched him to Pots- 
dain, in order, with the permission of Frederick IT., to 
observe the manouvres there. The King soon re- 
marked him, ordered every assistance to be given him, 
and even made him offers to enter the Prussian service, 
which Max nevertheless declined. 

After he returned, Lady Craven began to play her 
part with the Margrave. She, too, received my brother 
graciously. 

This crafty lady succeeded in entangling him in 
many of her intrigues ; and, as she perecived his active, 
upright, and trustworthy character, she managed to 
contirm him in the almost exclusive favour of the Mar- 
grave. She employed him at the representations of the 
French comedies she composed, entrusted him with the 


"arrangements, and bestowed on him the best parts. 


Thus he also obtained the favour of dining with the 
Margrave and herself alone. — All this now caused him 
great vexation, He gained thereby the envy of the 
other courtiers, which, at last, beeame insupportable to 
him. The lady herself had long since excited a similar 
fecling, and was universally hated. 

This state of things could not last long. The plan, 
therefore, of a journey to Italy was proposed ; the party 
to consist of the Margrave, Lady Craven, my brother, 
and Dr Schopf only. In the execution of the plan, the 
Margrave behaved very generously to my brother, pre- 
sented him with a considerable sum for his equipment, 
and gave him a Carolin daily for his expenses. 

What farther befell on the journey I cannot relate. 
He received many marks of distinction; and he was 
especially gratified by the friendly partiality of the old 
King Ferdinand at Naples, and by the friendship of 
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Philip Hackert,* who presented him with all his en- 
gravings. 

After his return from Italy, I perceived in his letters 
4 certain depression of spirit, and less cheerfulness than 
[hadexpected, I revolved the conditions of our family ; 
and, as we were nearly all still unmarried, I determined 
to visit Anspach, in order to induce my brother to 
marry. I wrote to apprize him beforehand. He re- 
plied without any positive opposition, but certainly pro- 
posing some particular stipulations. ‘The most essential 
of these was, that the lady should be of irreproachable 
character, and sufficient property. ‘Time passed on. I 
prepared myself, meanwhile, for the journey to An- 
spach, where I hoped to ¢ffect my wishes by personal 
influence. 

It was the beginning of May, in the year 1790. As 
[ arrived at Nurenberg, I know not what sadness of 
heart came overme, | went on my way to Anspach. 
it was rather sultry; and just as I reached the high 
eround from whenee you first see Anspach, the sun 
went down amidst thick clouds with a face as red as 
blood. 

I was struck ; and foreboded some approaching mis- 
fortune. I entered my mother’s house at Anspach, 
and found my brother seated by the broad table, on 
which he was drawing out, for his commander, a ma- 
neuvre shortly to be exeeuted. He was silent and 
composed ; even my arrival did not atfect him much. 

He spoke of our business, but begeed that, in the 
first place, | would go to 'Tricsdorf and pay my respects 
tothe Margrave there. I replied, that I intended stay- 
ing here fur some time ; but his entreaty became more 
pressing. In this manner we passed some days with 
our excellent mother, and our dear and yood sister, 
Henrietta, who were all that is kind and cordial, 

When alone with my brother, 1 discussed with him 
our circumstances, and especially his own. I found 
him profoundly troubled ; but the only sign he gave 
of this was ihe tears that would escape trom him at 
times. 

I thought he required change of place. I proposed 
that he should take a journey; for which the means 
could not be wanting, as the Margrave was still most 
graciously disposed towards him. But he always ap- 
veared to evade this proposal, and insisted continually 
on the visits he wished me to make. . 

So I went to ‘Triesdorf ; found the Margrave, as usual, 
most affubly gracious; and was also introduced to the 
lalv, before dinner, She was a slender, well-formed 
Woinan, somewhat past her youth, but not without 
attraction, ‘The court was not very ceremounivous. 
Colonel Schlammersdorf sate playing on the piano, until 
the table was laid, in the same room. In the small day 
rovin, Where I remained at first, | founda folio of rather 
free designs lying on the table. I further remarked 
that the lady took every occasion to make the residence 
in his own country distasteful to the Margrave. ‘Thus, 
at table, she complained, “that not even good water 
could be had in this country—it was quite another thing 
in England,” &e. &c. &e. . 

Afier the repast, I took leave; and, to my brother's 
satisfaction, returned to Anspach. A few more days 
passed over. My brother appeared to grow more grave 
and melancholy; but he assigned no cause for it. My 
tister, Who observed it well, sought every opportunity to 
enliven him. One day (the 9th May) my brother per- 
‘uaded me to pay a visit with him to Frau von Fitz. 
gerald. She was the wife of the Hof-Marschall, and 
resided in the house formerly occupied by my father. 

It was a hot day. We went out about four in the 
afternoon. My sister remarked that, before he left home, 
he played on her piano, with extreme care, a parting song, 
which was very popular in those days. We were re- 
ceived very kindly by Frau von Fitzgerald ; he, indeed, 
Was much liked by women wherever he went. He did 
hot speak a word, and we withdrew. 

As we left the house, he proposed a walk towards the 
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. The artist of whom Gocthe makeg such houourable 
WL See Works, vol, 37. 





Beckenweiher (a piece of water) that lies on the high land 
near the town. I represented to him that it was already 
rather late, and that we had promised my mother to be 
at home tortea. Still he insisted we should go. “hile 
we were standing in the road, I perceived that my shoe 
had lost its buckle; and pointed out to him that it was 
impossible to go on with him; but he tried to fasten it 
the best way he could, and again urged me to accompany 
him. At length J suflered him to persuade me. We 
took the path towards the hill in as good spirits as 
usual, picking up, as we went, the pebbles deposited by 
some previous flood. 

When we came to the pine-grove which encircles the 
hill, I found the green moss on the trees so beautiful, 
that I tried to rob some of their ornaments. He also 
wandered away from me, and tore off a few pieces. As 
I advanced somewhat further in the wood, and found him 
gone, I called after him, “ Presently, presently,” was 
the auswer J received ; and suddenly heard a loud ex. 
plosion at a little distance from me. I ran to the spot 
and tound—even yet I cannot write the words without 
sorrow aud tears !—my brother lying dead on the grass, 
A fury possessed me; for I believed he had tallen by 
another’s hand, I rushed through the wood, crying, 
“ Murder, murder !"—and Thad no arms! I would have 
torn the murderer with my teeth--but nothing living 
stirred. 

As I came forth from the wood, I beleld two boors 
ploughing. I cried out to them, and asked if they had 
seen any one leave the wood. They had not. 

They observed my distress, and I entreated them to 
conduct me to the spot where my biother was lying 
dead. They led me thither; and when I beheld the 
corpse stretched out, and still with a pistol in the hand 
folded over his breast—then my tears gushed out. I 
could not weep before; my fury was too violent. Now 
his fate was explained—it was his own act! 

Who can teil the sequel ? The men compassionately 
accompanied me to the town. I ran to the minister— 
to the Generalebut could hardly speak for weeping. 
It was night. A squad of dragoons was dispatched to 
bring home the corpse. The utmost care and respect 
were shewn, It was amidst torrents of rain, with thun. 
der and lightning, that they brought him away. 

3ut how convey the tidings to my sister? She loved 
this brother above all things—and so did he love her! 
She bore it steadfastly. We immediately agreed to say 
nothing of the catastrophe to our dear old mother. 
Amidst the storm, which seemed to pour down from the 
very spot where I had left his body, we partook with 
assumed composure of the evening meal. We invented, 
asa pretext for my brother’s absence, an illness that 
had compelled him to stay in a friend's house. 

My brother was honourably interred, followed by his 
squadron, amidst the tears and pity of most of those 
whose affection he had deserved, by care and kindness. 
The grief was universal: and it proves how the subal- 
terns honoured and loved him, that all who were married, 
christened their male children after him, by the name 
Max, 

And when, some time afterwards, I visited our family 
burial-place, where the coffins of my father and brother 
lay, I found lying on the latter a quantity of flowery, 
I asked the grave-digger what this meant’ ‘* Yes,” he 
said, * there are some that come hither almost daily to 
strew flowers on the bier of the captain of blessed me- 
mory—so dearly did they love him.” 

The following beautiful passage, referring to 
this melancholy event, occurs in a letter from 
Herder, written on the arrival of the news at 
Weimar. 


At length, dear Knebel, Lam able to write, which I 
have been longing to do for nearly a week past. Last 
Sunday week there came to us the first rumour of the 
calamity which has befallen you, and at which we also 
have been terribly shocked. I contradicted it on hearing 
it in society ; but there fell a blow on my heart, so that 
I said to my wife immediately afterwards, “ It is not 
impossible.” During the abort time that J paswed with 
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your brother, I observed in him a certain rashness—a 
sel f-dissatisfaction—pervading his busy, active, and ever- 
helpful character; and a certain inward state of con- 
straint, in Which the mind cannot escape from itself, that 
I have always looked upon as an enigma of being, which 
often destiny alone can unravel. I still am ever calling 
to mind that bitter flood of tears, which so unexpectedly 
burst from his very heart, on our journey from Donau- 
werth to Augsburg, the like of which I never before 
have seen gush from the eyes Of a man so resoluie and 
thorcughly good, and hope I may never see again. I 
believe I have already spoken to you of this; at least I 


have not concealed from you the impression which not | 
. . . . . ! 
only this occasion, but the whole of my intercourse with 


him had left. So I have nothing further to say, but 
“© Rest quietly, dear and vaiiant spirit: thy struggle is 
now ended!” As I look on life, it is not him I lament, 
but you that have survived him, The wound and the 
violent separation must be grievous to you; but arm 
yourselves with patience and strength of heart—the 
worst i8 over, and the better must follow. Be to each 
other’ what he was to you both, and hallow his memory 
in your loves. 

As a contrast to the melancholy tone of this 
extract, the following, dated from Rome, will 
exhibit the strain of thoughtfulness, mingled 
with caustic humour, which Goéthe describes as 
characterising the familiar conversation of his 
eminent friend. 

Truly, dear Knebel, the gods and genii deal and play 
as they will with our destinies ; although at the last, all 
depends on natural causes—on the passions and caprices, 
on the reason and the folly of mankind. So here am [ 
come to Italy: thus do I live here at present, and so 
shall f return; and the best thing, after all, that one 
brings home, is(or are)our own selves. It is much the same 
whether one exhibits, like St Bartholomew in Angelo’s 
* Last Judgment,” his flayed hide, or, like the Venus, her 
beautiful back. At all evenis, it is well to be prepared 
fur either extreme, and to preserve in one’s own mind 
whatever is best. 

The living world in Rome, whether great, middling, 
or mean, Which I have sufficient means of observing, is 
also a picture which J shall not soon forget. Even in 
this respect, Rome is unique in its kind—a singular 
thing. Here, whoever will look upon it thoroughly, can 
and must live alternately in each of the several ages. 
Here are seen Egypt, Greece, the old Roman State, 


Judaism, and, finally, the Papacy and Christendom of 


all times. If one had but eyes and time to discover all, 
tv comprehend all, and arrange it in due order! But I 
ama poor creature; my eyes cannot reach toa distance, 
and my glass is a dim one. 

The following passage, the last we can here 
extract from these interesting letters of Herder’s, 
is valuable, as an evidence of the comprehensive 
and truly liberal views which guided his philo- 
sophieal labours. There are also a few lines in 
the same letter, which, although dwelling on a 
different subject, are too beautiful and full of 
laney to be passed over :— 

The heaviest part of my task+ is still before me ; the 
attempt, namely, to shew, in the briefest, most lively, 
aud fruittul way 1 can, the errors and absurdities which 
these Worthies (the sectarians in philosophy) have in- 
troduced into the criticism of everything that is good, 
true, and beautiful—into art and science—ay, even 
into practical doctrines, morals, jurisprudence, as well 
as philology, history, theology, and the mathematies, 
&c. Ac. tn every journal we hear the barking and 
snapping of these curs and bull-dogs, these critical 
canons without any fixed canon, without feeling, prin- 
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" The sister of Knebel is the other es alluded to. 


+ He was busied at the time with his creat workeethie 
* Jdeas of a Llistory of Man.” as 








ciple, or law. God be my helper! My motto is 
Jacia est alea—pure a, b, ¢, from the root upwards! | 
have stopped my ears with cotton-wool and white virgj,, 
wax : nor will I look to the left hand nor to the reht, 
until the work is ended. May God assist me ! ~ 

e e . . . . 7 e e 

Your solitary life, in the midst of soul-fraught nature, 
must incite and urge you to these contemplations, 
(He has been dwelling on the philosophy and poetry o¢ 
nature.) Do you not often hear spirits calling upon 
you in the woods ? and, when the pine-trees bow this 
heads at the sound, do you not feel the caressing hand 
of the nymph of the grove—the Dryad :—* Be jy 
longer mute—speak !” Even the three tiny leatiets 
you sent me—those leaves of the Howers of thought, the 
violet-—remind me to say this to recall you to yourself ;— 
* Wake, Brutus—life escapes thee! And what have 
we in life beyond looking around us, and uttering what 
we have beheld on this wonderful, thickly -peopled, holy 
scene ? 

We will now turn to gather a leaf from Wie- 
land, whose letters, in this collection, display al! 
the liveliness, genial humour, and easy philoso- 
phy for which the social intercourse of this 
delightful poet and amiable man was sought and 
prized. The following appears to have been sent 
in acknowledgment of one of Knebel’s most 
successful pieces :— 

My hearty thanks for the beautiful present of your 
‘* Hymn to the Earth.”” Sie has every reason, cer- 
tainly, in such melancholy times as ours, to rejoice in 
the possession of a child so grateful and willing to see 
the bright side in everything, as you are. [I also bave 
inwardly joined with you in this song of praise to eur 
alma mater, like that tlute-player of Aspendus, qué intus 
cunebat; and I cannot tell you how it does my heart 
good, in these our days, since the Roe-feet,* and Flat 
Jeet, and Long-legs, and Chillren, and Babes’-children, 
occupy every avenue and hillock of the German Par- 
nassus, When such pleasant melodious tones, from the 
summit of the mountain, come echoing down to me in 
iny valley of prose. Fortunate friend! to whom, in 
spite of his grey hairs, the muses are still so kind and 
atiable ! I do not say this as if to lament or complain 
on my own behalf, that they no longer assail me with 
their favours, which, indeed, I could not now enjoy. | 
could not, without great ingratitude, complain oi them. 
Everything has its time, and keeps its time ; and I shall 
esteem myself still more than fortunate, if the prosaic 
Peitho is kind enough to grant me her aid in the pre- 
suluptuous attempts to teach a man like Cicero, already 
in his 1915th year, to write letters in German. TF 

The most delightful letters in the collection, 
to our mind, are those of Jean Paul Richter. 
They are like pieces taken at hazard from his 
own inimitable and singular works, and afford 
ample proof—if proof, indeed, were wanting— 
that the quaint humour, the sallies of imagina- 
tion, the unexpected allusions and originsl 
metaphors, which characterise the style of lis 
published writings, were the natural expressivns 
of a mind teeming with wild wit and uncon- 


trollable fancies, and nowise the result of effort, 


or the mere pursuit of singularity. Although 
not a resident at Weimar, Richter often and 
sladly visited it, and recurred to his social and 





* It is impossible to render more than half of this 
jest on the names of the poets, Reh-fuss, Streckfuss, 
Langbein, and Kind, into English, The allusion 1s 
very pleasant in German, on account of the double 
meaning, 

+ At the date of this letter, 1807, Wieland, then 1 
his 74th year, having laid aside poetical composition, 
was engaged in the translation of Cicero's letters, 
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intellectual enjoymentsthere, when at a distance, 
with affectionate remembrance. Of this, the 
letters to Knebel offer abundant instances, in 
striking contrast with the boldness and satirical 
pungency of his remarks on the events of the 


time, which give them a peculiarly racy charac- | 


ter; as, in the following lines, dated August 
1796 :— 

I constantly feel, dear Lueretius, as though I ought 
io set out for Weimar, in order to take a proper leave of 
you. On my last visit, indeed, I was actually on the 
way to seek you, and only turned back in consequence 
of my wonted deviations; and, at the eleventh hour last 
night, T received your Elegies, all right, and in good 
condition ; but, on waking, I was greatly alarmed, since 
dreams generally signify their contraries. In the mean- 
time, We now stand in greater need of a Tyrteeus than 
of a Propertius. The Austrians have been transformed 
into very swift-footed Achilleses, pretty nearly such as 
the hairy Viennese® in miniature, in your chamber, is. 
The Comcdie larmoyante of this war resembles the 
puppet-play, in which, shortly before the curtain falls, 
the wooden actors cudgel each other the most lustily ; 
only that the dolls are no better for the blows, but man- 
kind, and the directors of the former, are. Human 
nature and Brunswick Mum, at times grow sour by the 
way, yet both arrive without damage at their journey’s 
end. 

The humorous niiveté with which Richter, in 
the following letter, speaks of his own writings, 
in reply to Knebel’s remarks on the “ Levana,” 
reminds us of 


amused us in his whimsical prefaces. We must 
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beforehand, again read over all that I am to re-edit and 
bring forth anew, and will display all the strength of 
your sharpness on these familiar works, But you 
must ! 

One more extract from these pleasant letters, 
and we must unwillingly leave them. 

Batreuth, May 1814. 

Aesthetic recreations, like yours in Jena and Weimar, 

poor I, in Baireuth, should count amongst the seven won- 


ders of Jena; but, indeed, my muse misses them sadly. 


Were we now together, my good poet, and critic, and 
friend, how harmoniously we would consort and quarrel, 
since, from the very first, you were so indulgent to my 
rough Vogtlandish® rind that enveloped my body, ways, 
and writings. I can only ascribe it to your poetical 
toleration, and to your general experience as a man of the 
world, that, in those days, you rather looked at me 
through, than scanned me on the point of your fingers. 
And a pleasant Christian-like life, too, I would lead 


| with my friend Goethe, whom I love nearly as much as I 


honour him—with this evening star of the poetical heaven, 
now over-clouded or grown pale with death. You sent 
me, in his judgment of the fragment from * Levana,” a 
great cantle of the heaven of my old former Weimar- 
days. Whatever is good and right within me greets him 
heartily. I long unspeakably after Weimar, although 
I fear the graves that are there. 

We have barely room to notice the letters of 
the Duke of Saxe Weimar ; and yet they ought 
not to be wholly passed over. The familiar 


epistles of princes are not often published ; still 


a2 similar vein that has often | 


translate the vreatest part of it, as well for the | 


sake of this as for the other striking character- 
istics it contains :— 
Baireuth, January 1807. 

Good old friend of my youth—namely, my poetical 
youth—in Weimar! Your excellent letter was not only 
a full chord, but also a re-cord—an echo of the past. 
T teel, in a political sense, at least, as if L had siais 
springs behind me; even those lately gone, I almost 
reckon With the number that have passed beyond the 
old, far distant, glimmering plain. Thank God, how- 
ever, that we now have but the funeral-bearers of the 
long corpse of the body of the German empire left. 
Ileavens ! every letter-writer in these days has now 
luvre mnatter than post-paper ; and it is just this that 
is gruwn so dear ! 

The war hail-storm passed only as a fugitive rain- 
cloud over our territory of Baireuth, without throwing 
out hailstones or thunderbolts, But the men of our 
day required the strengthening of war, before peace, 
Which steels only when the first is over. 
gine a Europe such as it now is, standing still and 
nouldering for a century longer, without war! But 
now, on the contrary, peace and books will act with a 
More vigorous effect. 

Your praise of the “ Levana” has almost gratified me 
more than your blame. 


sranted, I cannot accept without immodesty; and, in- 


Do but ima- | 


Your kindness in taking my | 


indifference to prai i raise) for | : 
praise (excepting, at most, oral praise) for | 01). forth a warmth of expression unusual to 


deed, there is nothing, as far as I know, that I had liefer | 


read than a quire of paper that praised me infinitely, and 
‘t would cost me no other pains than the effort to believe 
it. But, seriously, your censure—the censure of one of 
the best and of my first readers, who is no slave to the 
One-sidedness of critics—is so important in my eyes, that 
I place more faith in his clear impression, as a whole, 
than on my own insight, and justly. Therefore, I pro- 


mise you, on the appearance of my opera omnia forth- | 


coming, besides the presentation copy, an especial thanks- 
“iving, also, in the autobiography; provided you will 


Probably a squirrel or monkey. The Viennese 
seem to have been selected as objects of unsavoury com- 
barisvns by all Germany beside, from time immemorial, 








less frequently do they exhibit the writers in an 
amiable aspect. It is something new to find a 
sovereign addressing his subjects in the familiar 
unaffected manner of a private gentleman with 
his friends, without the slightest formality or air 
of condescension, or discussing questions of art 
and the belles lettres with a cheerful simplicity 
that evidently comes from the heart.t In the 
letters of Charles Augustus we see the prince 
whose chief glory throughout life was to attach 
to his person men eminent in genius and acquire- 
ments, not as subjects but as friends. This is an 
example too rare and too worthy of imitation to be 
dismissed without a respectful mention. And it 
is gratifying to observe that, in virtue of this 
laudable ambition, and by his association with 
names ennobled by genius only, this ruler of a 
poor and petty state has secured a renown that 
will freshly survive when few of his more power- 
ful contemporaries are remembered, 

The letters before us display sound good sense, 
a cheerful kindly disposition, and an eager 
interest in all useful and liberal arts. Of the 
latter, sculpture and painting were the Duke's 
chief favourites ; in evidence of which the fol- 
lowing passage may be adduced. The subject 


the writer. 
Weimar, October 14, 1783, 

J received your letter, my dear Knebel, the day after 
my return, with the engraving by Prestel, which you 
sent me, for both of which I thank you. My journey has 
afforded me great pleasure; [ have at length fulfilled my 
eager wishes, and seen the Dresden gallery; how happy 
this has made me [| cannot tell you. In presence of the 
Raphael which adorns the collection there, I felt just as 





* Richter was then residing at Hof in Vogtland. 

+ We need hardly observe that this description will 
not include the letters of the | Fredericks and Christinas, 
- other fulsome or pert compositions of “ persops of 
qua ity.” 
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when, after climbing over the heights of the St Gothard all 
day, one comes through the Ursel Gap, and at once looks 
down on the blooming and green Urseler valley. As I 


looked and turned away, and looked again, it ever seemed — 


to me like an apparition to the soul; even the loveliest 
Correggios were no more to me than mere earthly 
images; the remembrance of them, as well as their 
beautiful forms, appealing, palpably, to the senses. But 
Raphael ever rose before me only like an exhalation— 
like one of the appearances which Heaven sends us in 
the female shape, to make us blest or miserable—like the 
pictures which, whether waking or dreaming asleep, pres 
sent themselves to us, and one look of which, once met, 
haunts us ever afterwards by day and night, moving the 
inmost depths of the soul. 

Ina more homely style, in another place, he 
mentions the arrival of an English family (the 
Gores) at Weimar. There is something very 
engaging in the affectionate plainness with which 
he adverts to this addition to his “ wife’s” social 
pleasures. 


The appearance of the Gores at Weimar had an espe- 
cially good effect, which, indeed, I had not ventured to 
anticipate. I expect still better results from the exceed. 
ing interest that my wife, as well as my mother, takes in 
this highly endowed family. I have never yet heard my 
wife commend any one so much ; and fewhave so strongly 
perceived and felt my wife's excellence as Emily. These 
English travellers will surely, at length, be weary of 
wandering 3 and Emily, who always was particularly 
tond of Germany, may, perhaps, when my wife and she 
grow old, join us in a friendship necessary to both ; for 
my wile liyes quite alone in the world, without a single 


ODE TO THE AMERICAN SEA SERPENT. 


creature of her own sex capable of satisfying her wan; 
of a friend. My wife, who does not herself exercise any 
of her talents, which might keep her nature jn play 
runs the risk of becoming too much confined within her. 
self, and thus losing the consciousness of a certain amiable 
feeling which is so needful to her existence. . . | 
As I have been engaged by my duties to our commoy, 
Fatherland, I cannot always give my wife the company 
she requires ; and, indeed, intercourse with men only jg 
not beneficial to women; they lose the most feminine 
beauty of their character, and become a kind of Herya. 
phrodites, which I never yet found amiable, 


Any comment upon the sound and just feeling 
of this passage would be superfluous, The 
reader of court memoirs and scandalous chronj. 
cles may, indeed, be surprised to meet with 
such sentiments and language within the pre. 
cinets of a palace. Would they were more fre. 
quent in * high places,” to the silencing of «|| 
the traditions which dwel! on the heartlessness 
and hollowness that inhabit there! 

We have made but a scanty gleaning from 
these interesting volumes ; but it is time to with. 
draw our hands. The student of German litera. 
ture will find his research amongst these relics of 
his favourite authors repaid with abundance of 
valuable notices and anecdotes ; and the English 
reader, it may be hoped, will have found some 
interest in these fragments of the familiar speech 
of men whose names, at least, are now known and 
celebrated throughout Europe. ¥, 





ODE TO THi AMERICAN SEA SERPENT. 


THE monstrous crocodile, 
The Eldon of the Nile, 
That hypocritically cries 
O’er the devoted prey he draws 
Within the Chancery of his jaws— 
Whose huge dimensions learned folk discuss, 
Describing him a diving omnibus !— 
(By which, if thou’rt inclined to ride, 
Pray book a place for onec—but not inside !) 
Though he is, certes, of enormous size, 
He’s but a shrimp to thee, 
Terrific Serpent of the Sea! 


The broad balena whale 
Is not a patch upon thy tail! 
(Which puts great Dan O’Connell’s out of joint, 
And sages say in length exactly tallies 
With that of the dread comet yclep’d Halley's; 
But this, 7 say, is a disputed point.) 
Nay, c’en the Kraken vast— 
Which grave Pontoppidan, Norwegian bishop, 
Serves to his readers, as a curious dish, up— 
Would scarce sufiice to break thy fast. 


The total ocean brine 

To thee is but a tiny Serpe: fine ; 
Wherein thy facile folds lie ofttimes curl'd, 
Stupendous Python, that can clasp the world ! 


“Tis said—and we may well believe— 
Thou art the serpent that first tempted Eve, 
In Eden’s fair primeval bowers : 
Whence, driven to the sea for the dread crime, ; 
Thou hast been growing ever since that time, 
And now, with matchless bulk, astoundest owrs ! 


When stretch'd at lengthm’tis rather Urea 
Thy tail coth touch the South, 


Whilst, with thy pointed mouth, 

| Thou breath’st the bracing air of the North Pole. 
But, when thou turn’st, the student of Mercator 

Beholds a very palpabie equator 5 

Aud shouldst thou, listless, on the wave recline, 

| Seamen perceive thee from the mast, 

| And cry, * Avast! 

Yonder’s the equinoctial dine !” 

Then, to pursue their voyage at a loss, they 

Are somewhat disinclined to cross thee ! 

And, if thou mov’st, their terrors don’t diminish. 

| liow do they tremble at thy rising mane, 
Great mayor of ocean! 
Who, when thou mak’st a motion, 

Art sure to carry it, "tis plain ! 

And when thou shew’st a fin—they fear a finish! 

| When, sick of salt and water, thou on high 

| Rearest thy awful head towards the sky— 

Thy tail beneath the billows, and thy snout 
Touching the clouds—thou seem’st a water-spout! 

And, while thy stomach disembogueth seas, 
| The distant steersman, trembling at the helm, 
| Fearing the deluge may his bark o’erwhelm, 
Swift tacks about, and from the danger ilees. 


‘* Farewell! a dong farewell!” 
For I 
Have other sma/ler fish to fiy ; 
Yet this in truth I teU— 
Respectfully I bid thee a good-by. 
Constrain’d am I to end my song, 
Which else must fail ; 
For thou'rt a theme so Jong, 
Although enough I've said 
Upon that head, 
Tis clear I never can complete thy fale! 
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THE BEGGAR’S WALLET.—NO. VIII. 


THE ARISTOCRAT’S WIFE, 


Tue Chateau d’Armentic¢res seems to me one | 
af the few country-houses in France which ean | 
pretend to rivalship with the rural residences of | 
Great Britain. The finest of your English parks 
is but a favoured “ bit” of nature ; an enwalled 
or enfenced portion of landscape, trained by the 
hand of art to resemble the more picturesque 
districts of the island. In France, on the con- 
trary, the pleasure grounds of a country seat are 
not only artificial, but aim at distinguishing 
themselves from the vulgar commonplace of 
nature. The lily must be painted—the violet 
perfumed, Plants are marshalled as in the ranks 
of a regiment—forest trees trimmed and trained 
as for the bandbox of an artificial florist. The 
garden contains as much marble or granite as 
shrubs or soi]. Ballustrades of stone supply the 
use of the fragrant fence of sweetbriar ; and the 
stately vase, upon its pedestal, usurps in the 
shrubbery the place of the gum-cistus or rhodo- 
dendron. The French, regarding this ornate 
artificiality as an evidence of cost and care, will 
not believe that English people allow the lime- 
trees on their lawns to extend, untrimmed, their 
luxuriant branches, from any other motive than 
an economy of labour. 

I admit that at Armenticres things are no 
better ordered than elsewhere. The mansion is 
surrounded by the usual intersections of rect- 





angular sanded walks, and box-edged parterres ; 
a terrace overlooking a muddy canal; a few stone 
basins, full of grasa-green Tritons and Nereids, 
each capable of throwing up a fountain, were the 
leaden pipes less full of chinks, and the stagnant | 
water in which they are dabbling less full of | 
tadpoles ; a grove of chestnut trees, whose tall, | 
straight stems stand formally arranged, like the | 
pipes of an organ; and a wilderness of weeds 
and cinque-foil beyond, which passes under the 
honorary denomination of park. Such are the 
features of Armenticres. Yet, on the whole, 
it is a beautiful residence; for the pleasure- 
grounds are fortunately small ; and Nature has 
done wonders for the environs of a place where 
Art exhibits only those fantastic tricks which, 
instead of playing before high Heaven, she would 
do well to restrict to the decorations of an opera- 
house. Below the limits of the hard, stiff gar- 
dens, lies a deep and richly wooded ravine, with 
4 brook leaping along the bottom; and beyond 
the opposite bank, extends a heathy forest, inter- 
sected with hoary masses of rock—one portion 
thickly grown with the noblest timber, another 
partially cleared, and rendered picturesque by 
its patches of silver birch trees, Spanish chestnuts, 
and straggling juniper. Situated on the confines 
of the estates of the house of Bourbon-Condé, 
you may ride ten miles from Armenticres to the 
Palace of Chantilly, through a succession of 
forest scenery worthy some Tuscan romance, or 
the pages of Hobbima. 





Leon d’Armenti¢res, who, at the epoch of the 


restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of 
France, occupied the Chateau and its depend- 
encies, was a fine, open.spirited young man of 


} . 
_four-and-twenty, born amid the terrors of the 


Revolution, and apparently foredoomed to suffer 
the penalty of noble birth by a life of penury and 
privation. But, on the accession of Napoleon, a 
grateful recollection on the part of the new 
Emperor of some trifling service rendered him 
in his earlier days by the Baron d’Armenticres, 
produced an unexpected change in the fortunes 
of the family. They were sought out in their 
obscure retreat, and loaded with the favours of 
Government. The Baron soon obtained means 
of redeeming his confiscated estates; and nothing 
but his untimely death on the field of Auster- 
litz, prevented him from rising to the highest 
honours of the state. Within a few months of 
the fatal event, the Baroness fell a victim to 
affliction, bequeathing their only son to the 
guardianship of the Emperor ; and Leon d’Ar- 
menticres—enrolled, accordingly, at ten years of 
age, among the pages of the Imperial household— 
mechanically adopted those views, sentiments, 
and principles with which gratitude had inspired 
his parents. Many of the most illustrious houses 
in France—Montesquieus, Narbonnes, Breteuils 
—were already, indeed, in service atthe Tuileries ; 
and, but that Léon had flattered himself he should 
be honoured, on attaining the fitting age, with a 
military appointment, he might have congratu- 
lated himself on his good fortune, when, on 
entering hiseighteenth year, the Emperor selected 
him as equerry to the newly born King of Rome. 
It was rumoured, indeed, in the Imperial circle, 
that the Baroness d’Armenticres, whose early 
death was produced by the loss of her husband 
on the field of battle, had personally implored 
the Emperor to spare her only son from the fatal 
ranks of his army. But Leon himself cherished 
an embittering suspicion that the great soldier 
did not judge him worthy to serve under his 
banners ; and a disgust against the splendid serv- 
itude in which he was enlisted took possession of 
his bosom, 

For some years past, indeed, the chief plea- 
sure of Léon’s life had consisted in such visits to 
the Chateau d’Armenticres as his duties at the 
Tuileries would permit—the Chateau where he 
was born, and which he had inhabited for several 
years of his existence. To him every tree of the 
domain was familiar, every hilla friendly object 
The verdure of Fontainebleau or Compiégne 
never appeared, in his eyes, to rival that of his 
own fine woods. Nowhere was the climate so 
wholesome—nowhere the field sports so exhila- 
rating. There he was an object of universal 
interest ; the very woodcutters could date the 
day and the hour of his birth—nay! the blind 
beggar, stationed by the villagers to warm him- 
self in the sunshine, safe within the gates of the 
avenue, appeared to have an instinctive kyow- 
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ledge that his approaching footstep was that of 
the young Baron d’Armentieres. 

The place, indeed, was but roughly kept up 
during Léon’s minority. The shutters of the 
grand suite of apartments remained closed, 
except when, once a year or s0, it became neces- 
sary to remove the mildew from the pictures 
and tapestry, and ascertain how far moth and 
rust had corrupted during the preceding twelve 
months. The avenue and court of honour were 
obstructed by trunks of trees lying seasoning in 
the sun, preparatory to being chopped up for 
firewood; and, as to the gardens, they were 
almost as luxuriant and beautiful as if there 
existed neither a gardener nor a pruninghook 
in France. But all this disorder afforded an 
agreeable change to Léon from the precise pre- 
cinets of the court ; and he loved the very weeds 
of the flower-borders, because they seemed to 
flourish of their own accord. 

«Were I my own master,” cried Leon, every 
time he passed the gate of the Chateau on his 
way back to his official duties, “I would never 
quit Armenticres.” 

“You fancy so, because ’tis almost the only 
thing you are not at liberty to do,” observed his 
hosom friend, Count Philip de Breteuil, one 
day, when, on his return from a sporting Sep- 
tember.week of holidays, Léon indulged in his 
usual declaration. 

“ Partiality to one’s birth-place, methinks, is 
no very uncommon failing,” said he, moderating 
his indignation, as he leaned back in the em- 
brasure of a window in an antechamber of the 
palace at St Cloud, where Breteuil and himself 
were Officiating in the duties of their appoint- 
ments, 

‘No; for what is it but one of the thou- 
sand and one modifications of human self-suf- 
ficiency ?” 

“ Well, then—egotism apart—surely there is 
nothing objectionable in preferring, for my resi- 
dence, one of the most beautiful spots in the 
kingdom ?” 

« Fontainebleau is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the kingdom,” replied Breteuil, with 
provoking calmness; “yet you were as much 
bored there last week, as if you had been camp- 
ing with some roving tribe in Stony Arabia.” 

“With or without a sufficient reason, then, 
vive me leave to assert that I love the home of 
my fathers beyond all other places under the 
canopy of Heaven.” 

“ You love the home of your father’s son, I 
fancy,” replied Breteuil, playing with his sword 
knot. “ You find yourself a little king in your 
little chateau. We all like to sovereignize 
when and where we are able.” 

‘‘To prove how completely you mistake my 
motives, know that my present partiality for 
Armentictres is trifling, compared with the love I 
bore the place on quitting it, at ten years old— 
at the time when I and Margaret used to wan- 
der through the woods in springtime, making 
garlands of wild anemones and lilies of the val- 
ley.” 


° 


“And who is Margaret? Your sister?” 

“I am an only child. Margaret was a little 
girl nursed and reared by the porter’s wife,” 

“A pretty playmate, truly, for the young 
Chatelain! What might be her name ?” 

* The young Chatelain never inquired. She 
was always ‘ Margaret’ to me, unless, indeed, 
when I called her my little wife.” 

** And what do you call her now?” 

“I have heard nothing of her these ten yeare 
past. Margaret was taken home from her fos- 
ter-mother about the period I entered the Tui- 
leries ; and, by this, she is probably the portly 
wife of some grocer of the Rue St Denis.” 

““T wonder you never sought her out, that 
for once you might insure becoming sympathy 
in your passion for the old oak trees of Armen- 
tieres!” said Breteuil, with a sneer. But, @ pro- 
pos, to love and matrimony, I have news for you, 
Who, think you, is going to be noosed in the 
silken chain ?” 

“If I am to guess the least likely man in 
Paris, allow me to name yourself.” 

* Right for once—you have hit the mark.” 

““ How!” cried Léon, who had intended a 
mere pleasantry ; “ you, my dear Count, are 
really going to be married ?” 

**So the Emperor informs me; and he is apt 
to be correct on such points.” 

** And to whom ?” 

“*To a Mademoiselle Gallien, or Galiand, or 
some such person.” 

“ The proposition, then, did not spring from 
yourself—the lady is not of your own selection?” 

“‘ No; I asked the Emperor for the means of 
paying my debts ; and he was not only so liberal 
as to afford them, but to throw me a wife into 
the bargain. He bestows upon me the only 
child of a Receveur-général, and an aid-de- 
campship. The marriage-contract is to be 
signed to-night ; to-morrow the marriage will be 
solemnized at St Roch; and, if the Emperor 
deigns to listen to my next request as graciously 
as to the last, I shall set off on the following 
day, to accompany him to Russia.” 

“ Mademoiselle Gallien or Galiand is much 
indebted to your gallantry,” said Léon. “ But 
don’t you invite me to your wedding?” 

“The Emperor further informs me you are to 
be my bridesman. So be ready to accompany me, 
at seven this evening, to the Rue de Grenelle, 
when I am to be presented to my bride, in order 
to present her with a few thousand livres’ worth 
of diamonds, as marriage gifts, at the expense of 
their Imperial Majesties.” 

Even trained as Léon had been in the heart- 
lessness of a court, there was something in the 
cool insensibility of Breteuil, that excited his 
disgust. He attired himself for the ceremo 
of the evening with an involuntary feeling 
compassion towards the unfortunate girl about 
to be sacrificed in order to repair the dis 
orders of a libertine ; and turned a deaf ear t 
the piquant sallies of the bridegroom, as they 
ascended the grand staircase of a fine hotel in 





| the Faubourg St Germain. The names of “« Mes 
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THE ARISTOCRAT’S WIFE, 


sieurs, the Count Philippe de Breteuil, and the 
Baron Léon d'Armentiéres,” were loudly announced 
by a succession of domestics; and Monsieur 
« Gallien or Galiand,” with whom Breteuil had 
already had repeated interviews at the house of 
his man of business, advanced to the very door 
of the antechamber to welcome his noble son-in- 
law. Léon cast a mistrustful glance upon the 
countenance of the old financier, who, it was 
clear, had made a mere bargain of his daughter ; 
for Galiand was to become Monsieur le Baron 
when his child became Madame la Comtesse. 
The rich upstart was to be ennobled—the im- 
poverished peer enriched: all this formed part 
ef Napoleon’s favourite system of “ fusion.” 

“ It is to be hoped, for Breteuil’s sake, that 
the young lady may possess a more prepossessing 
face than her father,’ thought Leon, as they 
followed the pompous guidance of his host 
through a suite of sumptuous chambers ; in the 
furthest of which stood a writing table, sur- 
rounded by lawyers, and a lovely young woman, 
attired in bridal white, surrounded by a posse 
of female relatives. Nothing could be more 
noble or more graceful than the air with which 
she returned the salutations, and accepted the 
bouquet almost contemptuously offered to her by 
Breteuil ; and even the latter was struck by the 
beauty of her person, and quiet dignity of her 
demeanour. At her father’s suggestion, the 
contents of the marriage articles were now hastily 
run over by the notary ; and, with the exception 
of a start from Léon on hearing the name of the 
bride recited as ‘* Marie Marguerite Galiand,” 
no one gave evidence of having listened to a 
syllable. The ladies present were occupied in 
admiring the rich lace of which Mary Margaret’s 
dress was composed ; and the men, the dauntless 
audacity with which the aristocratic bridegroom 
supported the ignominious publicity of his 
pauperism., 

The notary bowed his head at the conclusion 
of the iast page, in token that his task was over ; 
on which the Count offered his hand to the 
lady, (through whom he found himself endowed 
with half a million lawful monies of the realm, ) 
to lead her to the table whereon the parchments 
were extended. The pen was placed in her 
hand; and while, below the hurried signature 
it served to trace, all the illustrious personages 
present were inscribing their names as witnesses 
of the covenant, Breteuil took the opportunity 
to present, to the notice of Mademoiselle, his 
friend and bridesman, Baron Léon d’Armentiéres. 
The young Baron advanced, at the summons of 
Breteuil, to offer the customary compliments. 
But, as their eyes met, the ejaculation of “ Mar- 
garet” on one side, and “ Leon” on the other, 
instantly cut short all form of speech ; and it 
was with some difficulty that the Count gleaned, 
from their hurried explanations, that he was 
about to lead to the altar the little wife of his 
young friend. Yes! the future Madame la 
Comtesse Philippe de Breteuil had actually 

én ushered into life as the nursling of the 
Porter's wife of the Chateau d’Armentiéres. 


j 
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Old Galiand was, in fact, one of those myste- 
rious nobodies whose fortune became magnified 
with such incredible rapidity in the commissariat 
department of the army in Spain. His means 
had been as humble as his origin, even so lately 
as the period when the death of his young wife, 
in childbed, left a motherless girl upon his 
hands ; yet scarcely had Margaret attained her 
tenth year, when a mass of enormous wealth 
made it incumbent on him to remove his future 
heiress from her obscure retreat, to be trained 
into finished courtliness by the experienced 
hands of Madame Campan, ‘The rumour of her 
prospects and merits now reached the ear of the 


_Emperor, and determined him to render her 


hand a prize for one of his indigent adherents. 
That the delicacy of Mademoiselle Galiand 


could be wounded by this summary mode of dis- 





posing of her destinies, never entered into his 
high and mighty calculations, 

«« And thus, my dear Léon, the fates have been 
playing at cross-purposes with our fortunes,” 
observed Breteuil to his young friend, as they 
retired together, at an early hour that night, in 
order to be in readiness for the solemnity of the 
morrow. “Tis a pity but I had earlier dis- 
covered your pre-engagement with my betrothed ; 
for it is probable that the Emperor might have 
patched up your affairs with her dowry as readily 
as mine; while, to myself, it would of course 
have been a matter of indifference to be indebted 
for the indemnization of my creditors to some 
other grocer’s daughter or chandler’s widow.” 

« Margaret is neither the daughter of a grocer 
nor the widow of a chandler, that I am aware 
of,” replied Léon, ina tone at least as bitter as 
the irony of his companion; “ and my affairs, 
I thank your providence, stand in no need of 
patching. The Chateau d’Armentiéres” 

* The Chateau d’Armenti¢res! Still and 
always the Chateau d’Armentiéres!” sneered 
Breteuil, who had been irritated not a little by 
discovering, in the course of the evening, that 
Mademoiselle Galiand, so far from being touched 
by his lofty homage, was wholly engrossed by 
the renewal of her acquaintance with his young 
bridesman. Surely we have heard enough of 
the Chateau d’Armentiéres to-night, to last us 
for some time to come. Margaret and yourself 
seem to yearn grievously after the porter’s lodge, 
in which she received her education !— 

“ * A tous les cours bien nés, que la patrie est chére.’” 

Léon forbore to reply. He was ruminating 
whether it might not still be possible to rescue 





his dear little Margaret from the arms of the 





callous libertine by whom she was predestined 
to contempt and neglect. But his cogitations 
proved infructuous. On the following morning, 
the Archbishop of Paris united the unloving 
couple ; on the following night, the Count and 
Countess de Breteuil took on of the 
apartments allotted them in the palace of the 
Tuileries ; and, on the following month, the 
bride became once more the inmate of her father, 
at Galiand’s beautiful villa in the valley of 
Montmorency—Count Philippe de Breteuil, 
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aid-de-camp to his Imperial Majesty, having 
taken his departure for the grand army. 

During the intervening period, d’Armenticres 
had found no occasion for the renewal of his 
intimacy with Madame de Breteuil. The whole 
court rang with praises of her beauty, and admir- 
ation of the dignity of her demeanour ; yet the 
Count omitted no opportunity of observing to 
Léon, whenever chance threw them into a téte-d- 
téte—“ I cannot forgive you, my dear Baron, 
for having neglected to inspire poor Margaret 
with some insight into men and things, as they 
exist in the everyday world ; instead of losing 
your time pulling posies in the woods of Armen- 
ticres. It is your fault, rather than mine, that 
my wife makes her first appearance at court with 
the air and manners of a kitchen-maid. ‘Thank 
heaven! she has consented to pass the time of my 
absence in retirement with her father and his 
low associates. To me, it would be worse than 
death upon the lance of a Don Cossack, to know 
that the creature was disgracing me by exposing 
her gaucheries to all the parvenue Duchesses of 
Bonaparte’s mushroom circle.” 

Léon was not sufficiently a man of the world 
to reply, as Breteuil had expected, to this attack 
upon his wife ; and when the Emperor and his 
suite quitted Paris, the young man judged it 
better to dismiss from his mind the unsatisfactory 
renewal of his acquaintance with the “ Margaret” 
of his early years. 

There was one spot, however, in which Mar- 
garet was not to be forgotten. The first visit 
paid by the Baron to the home of his infancy 
insensibly reconjured up before him the image 
of his little playfellow, contrasted with that of 
the beautiful woman, radiant with jewels and 
brocade, whom he had seen presented at court 
as the Countess de Breteuil. ‘ I loved her best 
in her little stuff frock and cotton apron,” 
thought he, many months after her marriage, as 
he pursued his way along the ravine by the side 
of the brook where they had been accustomed 
to gather and crown each other with water- 
flowers and rushes. ‘ But no one can dispute 
the loveliness of Madame de Breteuil.” 

It did not surprise him to learn from Guillot, 
the porter, that, in the course of the summer, a 
beautiful lady, from the valley of Montmorency, 
had visited Armenticres ; passing the day in 
wandering through the environs, and conferring 
happiness on the inhabitants of the whole dis- 
trict, by the extent of her benefactions. 

“You should have seen her sitting with my 
old woman up at the lodge, Monsieur le Baron '” 
said old Guillot—* arranging in our press the 
stock of linen with which she came provided ; 
and looking over our stock of furniture, to dis- 
cover of what we stood in need; and sure enough, 
a few days afterwards, Pierre the waggoner left 
at our door, for our use, a bed and buffet, such 
as would do honour to any room in the Chateau 
d’Armentiéres !” 

~“€ And did you not manage to learn the name 
of your strange benefactress ?” inquired Léon. 

“ The title--not the name,” answered Guillot. 
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“T found out that the beautiful lady was a count. 
ess, whose husband is absent with the armv- 
which is no doubt the cause of her unhappiness. 
poor young creature !—for the tears stood in 
her eyes all the time she sat talking to my olq 
woman, and more than once they rolled down 
her cheeks, and I thought she was going ty 
speak freely, and give loose to her feelings. 
But the old gentleman who accompanied her 
(her father, I belieyve—in spite of his age and 
infirmities, so cold, and so stiff, and so proud of 
the ribbon at his button-hole !) bade her recollect 
herself, or recollect her promise, or something 
of the sort. And then she dried up her tears, 
and began to talk of you, sir ; not as most visiters 
here talk of you—to inquire how many horses you 
have in your stable, or how many wild boars vou 
sent home last hunting season—but whether you 
were a kind master to your people, and a good 
landlord to the poor.” 

“You gave me a tolerable character, I trust, 
to so pretty a lady °” inquired Léon, trying to 
smile. 

“TI rather think not, sir. The moment your 
name was mentioned, my old woman, as usual, 
began to sob and whimper ; and to talk over the 
days when you lived at the Chateau with your 
tutor, and little Margaret was at nurse with us, 
and you used to play together. And when my 
old woman gets upon the chapter of Margaret, 
as your Excellency is well aware, she never 
knows where to stop; and up came ail the old 
tales, story by story, of how you were lost to- 
gether in” 

‘And what said the Countess?” demanded 
Léon, to spare himself the well-known tale. 

“Oh! the Countess had nothing better to do 
than to sit and ery for company. She even teok 
the poor withered hand of my old dame between 
her two fair hands, and carried it to her heart 
and her lips, as if to comfort her. And, seeing 
that, sir, the old baron bade her not make a fool 
of herself; and went and ordered round the 
carriage to the gate, and got her off and 
away.” 

« And pray, my good Guillot, what became of 
that said little Margaret, the nurse-child, whom 
you and your wife remember with so much 
affection ?” inquired d’Armentieres. 

« She died young, sir. When we sent to ask 
news of the girl of her aunt, (the rich mercer $ 
wife who placed her here,) soon after she was 
removed from our care, we were informed that 
it was all over with poor Margaret. I should 
not wonder but her death was caused, poor 
child, by fretting after us and you, Monsieur le 
Baron; for Margaret loved you dearly, sit. 
Margaret would start up from her play, if she 
caught a glimpse of you at halfa league's dis- 
tance, yonder across the brook, and off, like a 
fawn, to try to catch you. Oftentimes she has 
gone without her dinner, watching for you down 
by the river side, when she expected you home 
from fishing. Yes! Monsieur Léon! Yes: 
Margaret loved you very, very dearly.” 


«And did this beautiful lady from Moatme- 
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rency make no promise of returning ?” inquired 
the baron, unwilling that Guillot should perceive 
how much he was affected by these assurances. 

«“ No, sir—no promise ; she inquired, indeed, 
when you were likely to visit the Chateau, and 
1 told her not till September; for we did not 
expect you, sir, before the crops were down, and 
the harvest fairly over. And she said that, in 
that case, perhaps she might come again. “T'was 
in vain my old woman and I assured her that, 
any way, she might come, and take her walk in 
the gardens, all as one as if you were away ; 
that, by being careful to keep out of your way, 
she need be nowise a hinderance to you, nor 
you toher. She answered something about in- 
trusion; and, as September is near at hand, 
without sign or token of her return, I fear she 
will eome no more.” 

She came, however, ere Léon had been many 
days established at the Chateau. He had the 
happiness, as he sat meditating in one of the 
shady avenues of the gardens, to discern, at a 
distance, between the decrepit figures of Guillot 
and his wife, the late graceful person of the 
Countess de Breteuil. For a moment he was 
uncertain whether to advance and address her, 
or leave her in ignorance of his presence at the 
Chateau. He was convinced that Margaret had 
not been there, had she known of hisarrival at 
Armentieres. But to feel her present—there, in 
his favourite spot—there, in the beautiful haunt 
of his early years—yet make no sign, was im- 
possible. Careful only to avoid compromising 
the mystery which Margaret seemed forced by 
her father to maintain towards her foster parents, 
he hastened to welcome the gentle stranger 
within his gates, with all the honours of defer.. 
ential hospitality. 

Madame de Breteuil was startled and appa- 
rently vexed by the predicament in which she 
had placed herself. But Baron Galiand, to 
whom Léon was already known as the friend of 
his son-in-law, willingly accepted the courtesies 
of so distinguished a member of the Imperial 
household. Pleading the privilege of his age, 
he even begged to be left to his siesta, after 
the excellent collation and choice Bourdeaux 
set before him ; and then it was that Léon and 
Margaret, sauntering out once more into the 
sunny gardens, sat down together, as of old, in 
a shady nook, and poured out their hearts to 
each other in talking of the past, and concealed 
them altogether as studiously while talking of 
the present or surmising of the future ! 

Yet Léon fancied he could discern, from the 
scornful smile that involuntarily curved the beau- 
tiful lip of Margaret when she alluded to her- 
telf, that she had discovered the falseness of her 
own position, the hollowness of her new dignities ; 
that she felt her beauty, her youth, her talents, 
her high-mindedness, to be thrown away on one 
"ho affected to support, with fortitude, their 
union, as a penance for his former prodigality. 
She spoke of the court asa place she had visited 
in bitterness and loathing, and would willingly 
fenounce for ever; and, though she carefully 

















































abstained from breathing the name of Philippe 
de Breteuil, her whole deportment testified to 
the sensitive Léon that she appreciated the 
worldling as he deserved. 

‘‘This is the happiest morning I have spent 
for years!” cried d’Armenti¢res, reluctantly 
withdrawing his eyes from her animated face, 
when, at length, she pointed out to him that the 
golden light of evening was brightening around 
them, and that the even song of the thrush gave 
the signal for her departure. ‘‘ Surely you will 
come again—or have I your permission to offer 
you my homage at Montmorency ?”’ 

‘* My father will probably invite you to visit 
us,’ she replied; ‘but let me forestall the 
request by reminding you that my position is a 
peculiar one ; assuring you that you will confer 
a favour on me by declining the proposal.” 

Léon did not remonstrate. The serene com- 
posure of Margaret’s manner convinced him she 
was in earnest. 

Léon d’Armenticres was soon at his post again, 
involved anew in the vortex of the court ; but 
how much wider a portion did the Chateau now 
claim in his thoughts, connected as it was with 
the fairest form on which he had ever looked— 
with the sweetest image that had ever haunted 
his fancy! He thought but of ‘* Margaret.” 
Of the Countess Philippe de Breteuil, whose 
beauty was a proverbial word at court, he 
strove to banish all idea. He wished to disen- 
cumber the recollection of ‘ Margaret’ of that 
which rendered it painful or pernicious. Some- 
thing in her dignity of manner and sentiment, 
meanwhile, overawed every libertine project. 
How manifest was her superiority to all around 
her! Her vain ambitious father, hungering 
after ribbons and titles ; her heartless interested 
husband, ready to sell his hand and name for 
thirty pieces of silver: the courtly minions, her 
new associates—all, all, were infinitely, immea- 
surably beneath her standard of excellence: nor 
dared he presume to bring his own merits into 
comparison with hers. He felt that he must 
rest satisfied with the place in her affections 
secured by early associations. He felt that a 
fatal abyss was interposed between them. 

Ere the close of the year, however, and while 
the vivid impressions made upon his mind at his 
last visit to Armenticres retained their fullest 
furce, rumours which grievously involved the 
name of Madame de Breteuil reached the ear of 
d’Armenticres. Old Galiand, still connected 
with the house of business through whose pro- 
sperity he had risen to distinction, became in- 
volved in a bankruptcy created by the already 
failing fortunes of Napoleon. Reduced to penury, 
his daughter's fortune dissipated to fulfil the 
engagements of her husband, the old man was 
driven to the necessity of relinquishing the 
society of the child for whom he was no longer 
able to procure a home; and it was supposed at 
the Tuileries that Madame de Breteuil would 
derive her future subsistence from some trifling 
appointment in the household of Maria Louisa. 

“ Poor Margaret!” was Léon’s involuntary 
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ejaculation, as he recalled to mind her ex- 
pressions of disgust at even the remote prospect 
of such a destiny. ‘‘ Margaret a prisoner at the 
Tuileries—Margaret obliged to submit to the 
hollow formalities of this heartless place— 
Margaret compelled to be grateful for the bitter 
bread of servitude!” 

He did not even pause to remember that now 
he should daily behold her—that now he should 
enjoy unintermitting intercourse with his friend. 
He recollected only that Margaret would be 
humiliated—that Margaret would be unhappy ; 
and hastily sat down to make an offer to old 
Galiand of the Chateau d’Armenticres as an 
asylum for himself and his daughter, at least 
till the return of the Count de Breteuil should 
provide them with amore appropriate residence. 
« You will do me a favour,” he wrote, “ by ac- 
cepting the use and control of my establishment ; 
for, having made up my mind to absent myself 
from the Chateau for a year to come, and un- 
willing to dismiss domestics who have been faith- 
ful to me and mine, I shall be puzzled how to 
dispose of them, unless you kindly consent to 
exercise my authority over my household.” 

Léon was careful to address his proposals to 
the old Baron, rather than to Madame de 
Breteuil; and his expectations that Galiand 
would be less surprised than flattered by his 
kindness, were strictly fulfilled. And thus, 
sorely against her will, Madame de Breteuil 
found herself compelled to become the inmate 
of the Chateau d’Armentieres, or relinquish the 
society of her father ; for she perhaps had less 
confidence than the doting Baron in Léon’s pro- 
fessions of a determination to avoid the place. 
Those professions, nevertheless, were fulfilled 
to the letter. The young man felt pledged by 
a solemn promise to Margaret—to Margaret 
poor and unprotected—almost as poor, almost as 
unprotected, as when first he clasped her hand 
in his, and saluted her by the name of his little 
wife. Such an engagement was not to be lightly 
regarded by a man of honour. 

At length arrived letters from the army— 
that army which, for the first time, was experi- 
encing reverses of fortune—proving that the 
Count was at once apprized of the ruin of his 
father-in-law, and of the generous succour af- 
forded him by Léon d’Armentieres. ‘I find,” 
wrote the noble aid-de-camp, “ that the invete- 
rate old fool Galiand has pulled the Devil by 
the tail to some purpose, and gone to the dogs, 
from whom, I fancy, he originally proceeded. 
You are vastly obliging, my dear Léon, to have 
afforded hima kennel. My wife seems to possess 
the instinct of certain animals, who, when pressed 
by the hunters, return to die at the place from 
whence they started. But why do I say die, 
since, from all accounts, Madame de Breteuil is 
only too likely to survive and enjoy the jointure 
with which my folly or my necessities compelled 
me to endow her? Meanwhile, flourish the 
Chateau d’Armentieres! which needed only to 
become an almshouse for my poor relations to 
acquire all that it wanted of merit in my eyes.” 








“And he dares to speak of her thus!” ey, 
claimed Léon ; “ yet I must not offer her my 
devoted attachment as a compensation for his 
insolence! I must not even present myself be. 
fore her, to soften the harsh expressions Breteyj] 
may have dared to use in speaking of her father !” 

Short leisure, however, was afforded to the 
Baron for pondering over the misfortunes of 
Margaret. Those of France and the Emperor 
forced themselves with imperative interest upon 
his attention. The deceptive nature of the 
bulletins dispatched from the army of the north 
was at length recognised in Paris; and, ere the 
credulous people could recover the first shock of 
their consternation, Napoleon himself arrived 
suddenly at the Tuileries—defeated—a fugitive ; 
and it was clear, even to the most partial, that 
Russia was saved, and the military Empire over. 
thrown. One consolation was experienced at 
that moment by the young equerry of the King 
of Rome—Philippe de Breteuil did not accompany 
his master. The Count remained with the army 
for the discharge of duties so dangerous, difficult, 
and distasteful, that he would have been almost 
content to exchange for them the society of his 
wife and father-in-law ; and quite content to 
have beheld the Emperor, his benefactor, 
roasted in the Kremlin, or frozen on the plain 
of Borodino, so that the sacrifice might emanci- 
pate his own precious person from its present 
privations. 

The rumour of these national mischances 
struck a heavy blow at Armenticres. A mourn- 
ful mistrust prevailed in the little household; 
and one day, as Madame de Breteuil was sitting 
between her father and her foster-mother, her 
hands folded despairingly on her knees as she 
listened to the peevish murmurs of the old 
people, the gallop of a horse was heard to cease 
suddenly in the courtyard ; and Léon, pale with 
emotion and exhausted with fatigue, stood 
amongst them. The case was too urgent to 
admit of deference towards the feelings of his 
feeble inmates. A fatal truth was to be told, and 
quickly. 

‘* All is lost !” he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, 
leading apart Madame de Breteuil from the rest. 
‘The Allies are everywhere triumphant, and 
the Prussians within aday’s march of Armen- 
ticres !” 

«Within two days’ march of Paris!” cried 
Margaret, losing sight of her own dangers in the 
humiliation of her country. 

“ Within a day’s march of Armentitres—do 
you hear me, Margaret ?—within a day’s march 
of Armentieres,” cried her friend ; “ and I cannot 
remain here to defend you. I have hazarded all 
that is left me—my honour—to secure this brief 
interview. The Emperor, my father’s benefactor 
and my own, is on the brink of ruin, My place 
is by his side; my sword should be with him. 
Margaret, I am come but to bid you farewell— 
but to tell you, ere I rush into this last struggle, 
that, if I fall, you must be my heir.” And, 
taking a parchment from his vest, he placed it 
in her cold and motionless hands. 
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Old Guillot, whose ear had caught the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of the Prussians, now 
hobbled towards them, to interpose his lamenta- 
tions and inquiries—What was to be done? 
Were they to resist, or submit to be burned, 
sacked, and pillaged, with Christian fortitude ? 
Or, were they to hang out, as their betters were 
doing on all sides, the flag of trucee—(God save 
the mark !)—the drapeau blanc of the Bour- 
bons ? 

«Rather with my own hand apply a lighted 
prand to the foundations of my father’s house!” 
exclaimed his indignant master. But, as Léon 
spoke, his eye fell upon the noble figure of Mar- 
garet with all its womanly beauties—her large 
fair pensive forehead and thoughtful cheeks, 
rendered still more dazzlingly pale by the con- 
trast of the luxuriant bands of raven hair bound 
closely round her finely formed head. He 
fancied that she trembled; he fancied that a 
slight quivering was perceptible round her lips, 
while she listened to the repeated ejaculations 
of the old people :—*“ The Prussians, the Prus- 
sians—the barbarous, brutal Prussians. ’ 

Involuntarily Leon shuddered, and drew a 
deep breath, as if wanting force to express what 
next he was about to utter. Then, without 
withdrawing his eyes from the person of Mar- 
garet, he resumed, in a hoarse whisper—‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Galiand, you have so long been master 
here that I should be to blame to interfere in 
this matter. My people, therefore, are at your 
disposal. Should the enemy take Armenticres 
on their line of march, use any precaution you 
deem necessary to your own safety and that of 
your daughter.—Margaret,” he continued, in a 
lower tone, ‘“‘ when yesterday I learned that 
Breteuil had been among the first to throw aside 
the tricolour, and desert, with his regiment, to 
the conqueror, I exulted—God forgive me !—for 
Iknew such vileness would but augment your 
liatred and contempt for your husband. Now, 
therefore, if 1 follow up his footsteps, and give 
over my father’s house to shame, do not thou, at 
least, despise me ; for the sacrifice is wholly for 
thee—for thee, Margaret, whom I have loved so 
dearly—for thee, whom, from this hour, I shall 
behold no more.” 

And, long before Madame de Breteuil recovered 
her self-possession sufficiently to greet him with 
a word of gratitude, Armenticres had, indeed, 
disappeared. He had come but to warn and to 
comfort—he could not stay to defend. 

“What is this?” muttered old Galiand, pick- 
ing up the parchment that lay unnoticed at her 
feet; while Guillot and the gardeners made their 
preparations, by hastily removing and secreting 
all articles of value at the Chiteau, and, profit- 
ing by the instruction of the old man, suspended 
4 prodigious banner, formed of a damask table- 
cloth, over the grand entrance. “A deed of 
bequest to Mary Margaret Countess de Bre- 
teuil, of the Chateau d’Armentiéres!’ A very 
Pretty thought on the part of my young friend, 
“tsuch amoment. But, though there is little 
chance that a rash partisan like Léon will escape 
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so desperate a massacre as must mark the last 
day’s struggle in such a cause as that of France 
against the world—still, my dear child, let me 
beg you not to indulge in any flattering expecta- 
tions from this will of the baron; for, even should 
you succeed to the Armentieres estates, they are 
so heavily encumbered by the mortgages con- 
tracted by Léon at the time he so nobly became 
responsible for me to my creditors, that, were 
the property sold off, you would be but little the 
gainer.” 

‘* When he became responsible for you to your 
creditors?” faltered Margaret, in a tone of in- 
quiry. 

‘Ay, my dear; at such a time as this there is 
no use in keeping the secret, though Monsieur 
le Baron always made it a great point that you 
should not be taken into our confidence, But it 
is as well you should know that I might have 
ended my days in St Pelagie, had it not been for 
the generosity of d’Armenticres. The engage- 
ments in which I found myself involved by the 
villany of my partners, were such that nothing 
short of the promptitude with which our young 
friend came to my aid could have saved me. 
The more praiseworthy on his part, that he is 
no capitalist, poor gentleman. Nothing would 
serve him but he must raise money on his estates 
to do me service.” 

* But you will be able to repay him?” in- 
quired Margaret, growing, if possible, paler than 
before. 

“T did think so. I did hope so. But things 
have been sinking from bad to worse; and now 
not a chance remains of the re-establishment of 
my affairs. ‘To be sure, this will be no surprise 
to the Baron, for his own are scarcely in better 
plight ; and should he survive the struggle of to-~ 
morrow,’ (Margaret hid her face in her hands 
and groaned aloud,) “ he will probably be com- 
pelled, by his mortgagees, to sell the estate of 
Armentieres; and, in that case, what will be- 
come of us ?” 

“ What will become of us?—what will be- 
come of him!” was Margaret's ejaculation, when, 
having escaped from her father and locked her- 
self into her chamber, she sank upon a chair, to 
muse over the impending horrors of her posi- 
tion, and arm her courage for the event. The 
Prussians at hand—her father and herself ex- 
posed to their vindictive outrages—her friend 
about to sacrifice himself for the falling cause ! 
Already she seemed to hear the uproar of the 
approaching brigades, riotous with conquest and 
intemperance ; already she seemed to behold 
Léon d’Armenti¢res rushing singlehanded and 
alone against the ranks of the enemiesof France— 
overcome by numbers—)leeding—mangled— 
crushed—dying among heaps of dead. She 


pressed her convulsed hands upon her ears, her 
eyes, as if to shut out sounds and sights at present 
wholly ideal. She gasped for breath—vainly she 
struggled against terrors amounting to agony. 
At that moment, the disgust with which she was 
accustomed to contemplate the probability of 
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would have borife cheerfully with his insults, to 
have secured the safety of those she loved—her 
father, and him who had been the means of pre- 
serving her father’s grey hairs from sorrow and 
disgrace. 

“ Heaven have mercy on me, and grant me 
strength, for I must not pray for death—dare 
not pray for death '’ she exclaimed, in a con- 
centrated voice, overpowered by the throbbing of 
every pulse in her excited frame. ‘ No !—this 
is no moment for me to die! I must exert my- 
self for the sake of my poor old father. I must 
rally in his defence, as he would have done in 
mine, before old age palsied his faculties and 
powers of action. I must live—I must take 
patience. Yet a while must I bear and suffer. 
The time is not come for my release.” 

That night, no eye was closed at Armenticres. 
The three poor feeble aged beings, so insufficient 
even to their own preservation, trembled with 
deeper terror when they remembered that Mar- 
garet was among them rather to defend than be 
defended ; and scarcely had the morning dawned, 
when detachments of peasants from the environs 
came thronging to the Chateau with tidings that 
the Prussians were advancing, spreading ruin 
and desolation on their path. But Margaret 
was now tranquillized into the calmness of de- 
spair. Even when the distant report of the 
enemy’s artillery proclaimed their approach, she 
did but move her lips in secret prayer; nor 
stirred—nor broke the silence she had preserved 
throughout that night of misery. One after 
another, harbingers of evil rushed in, announcing 
new disasters, and the rapid progress of the 
troops ; till, at length, when their agony was at 
the utmost, came one with a countenance radiant 
with joy, erying aloud that the brigade which 
had been seen bearing down upon Armenticres, 
had made a sudden diversion to the left of the 
route, so that, avoiding the Chateau, its line of 
march lay through the valley of Montmorency. 
Yes! the Chateau and its inhabitants were 
safe ! 

Loud and reiterated were the thanksgivings of 
the helpless old people on receiving the welcome 
intelligence; yet Margaret, smitten with a sad 
presentiment, found no courage to utter a syl- 
lable. ‘* The Chateau and its inhabitants were 
safe ;” but Kreteuil was with the triumphant 
Allies, and Léon, perhaps, with the slain! How 
were her doubts to be resolved ?>—when should 
she obtain further information ? 

Amid the confusion incident on the march of 
@ conquering army, authentic intelligence was 
indeed hard to be obtained. Nothing was known 
with certainty ; and all that was known ap- 
peared fabulous. The investiture of Paris—the 
abdication of the Emperor! Were such things to 
be credited by those who had so long relied on 
the ascendant star of Napoleon ? 

Too speedily, however, and too authentically, 
was it made known to the unhappy Margaret, that 
her evil auguries were more than fulfilled—that 
the young Barond’ Armentic¢res had not only fallen, 
but fallen a recreant anda traitor! Within a 








few hours of their last interview, Leon was re. 
ported to have been seen at the Prussian head. 
quarters ; was said to have undertaken, on cer. 
tain conditions, to bring over his detachment. 
and to have been sacrificed by his men at the 
moment of attempting to shake their fidelity to 
the Emperor. To obtain more exact details was 
impossible. Margaret had not even the comfort 
of knowing in what spot of earth the head she 
loved was laid in the dust. His name haq 
already become a word of reproach among his 
men. They admitted that the body had been 
stripped for burial, when the advance of the 
enemy caused their position to be suddenly 
evacuated: what became of the corse of the 
renegade, they neither knew nor cared. 

‘‘ So gallant—so noble—yet to die the death 
of a traitor!” exclaimed Margaret, as she sat. 
many weeks afterwards, resting her heavy head 
against the trunk of the old lime tree, under 
whose branches they had so often played of 
yore, and where they had sat together at her 
first visit to the Chateau, after her ill-starred 
marriage. Her heart sickened as she looked 
upon the summer sky, and felt the lightsome 
breath of the summer breezes upon her cheek ; 
and remembered that Napoleon was pining in 
exile and captivity, and his young soldier lying 
in a dishonoured grave! But, above all, Bre. 
teuil was enjoying the fruits of his treachery ; 
and she trembled at the certainty that the 
letters he had already addressed her, must scon 
be followed by a personal interview, indispen- 
sable to determine the relative position they 
were in future to maintain towards each other ; 
for she felt that she had no longer a right to 
heap upon him the scorn earned by his treachery, 
now that Léon—her friend, her brother—had 
gone and done likewise. She dreaded the arrival 
of the Count more, in fact, from the fear that 
he might insult the memory of the unfortunate 
d’ Armentiéres, than from any personal appre- 
hension of either his love or hatred. Breteuil 
had already expressed his wish for a legal separ- 
ation ; and, but for the necessities of her father, 
Margaret would have acceded to his proposal 
without a single condition. But what was to 
become of the decrepit and destitute old man, 
now that his benefactor was in the dust? From 
that epoch of terror, when the arrival of the 
Prussian troops had been hourly expected, Baron 
Galiand had been in a state of childishness ; and 
now that the legal term approached for removing 
the seals placed by the authorities of the district 
on the property of Armentiéres, on receiving 
an official announcement of Léon’s decease, it 
became necessary to provide some asylum for 
the invalid. 

Twice did Margaret humiliate herself so far 
as to address to her husband a representation of 
the difficulties of her position, and an entreaty 
for his commands. Breteuil was still silent; 
and, on the day when the hears-at-law were t 
arrive at the Chateau, to sanction with their 
presence the formalities of the law, Galiand and 
his daughter took refuge from general observa 
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tion, in a miserable cottage, situated on the 
verge of the forest, which had been sacked and 
partly destroyed by a skirmishing party, at the 
passage of the allied troops. It was settled 
that they were to return at nightfall, and take 
up their temporary residence with Guillot and 
his wife; but, long before night, long before 
even noon, the old porter bustled his way to the 
hovel in quest of his beloved nursling. Strange 
tidings awaited her. In examining the valu- 
ables hastily moved from their secreting place, 
and amassed together, to be sealed up by the 
Juge de Paix, one of the first objects discovered 
was the will confided by Léon to the unheeding 
charge of Margaret, at their last cruel inter- 
view ; by virtue of which Madame de Breteuil 
became sole inheritor of the estates of Armen- 
titres ! 

“Tf the old gentleman yonder had been him- 
self,’ cried Guillot, pointing to Galiand, who 
sat with drivelling lip and lustreless eye, uncon- 
scious Of all that was passing around him, “ he 
would not have lost sight of the precious docu- 
ment as you, my poor dear child, seem to have 
done. To be sure we have had trouble enough, 
since that black morning, to drive everything 
from our heads. But, if you had only given me 
ahint that the Baron had made over to you the 
whole of his property” 

“ Did he make over to me the whole of his 
property ?”” demanded Margaret, with a bewil- 
dered air. “ True—I remember now! It was 
on perusing that will, that my father first ac- 
quainted me with the extent of our obligations 
te Leon—it was in perusing that will, that I 
experienced a presentiment that we had parted 
forever. But from that hour to this, the noble 
hequest of Léon has never crossed my mind.” 

‘In the confusion of the moment, the old 
Baron must have placed the parchment, for 
security, among the other family archives,” said 
Guillot ; “ and thus, Heaven be thanked, it has 
come to light.” 

But, after the momentary exultation conse- 
quent on finding herself preserved from want, 
and able to secure to her father’s old age an 
asylum, fur which she was again indebted to 
the generosity of her only friend, Margaret half 
regretted the discovery of the will. First came 
the murmurs and reproaches of the surviving 
relatives of Léon; next, the conciliatory ad- 
vances of her husband. It appears that Breteuil, 
though largely benefited by the fruits of his 
treason, found both places and pensions insuffi. 
cient for the maintenance of his prodigal liber. 
tinism ; and no sooner were the Countess’s claims 
fully established, than he made his appearance 
at the Chateau—prepared, since conciliation 
had proved unavailing, to go all lengths in the 
exercise of his authority. 

“Your friend the Baron (for friend, I sup- 
pose, I must in courtesy continue to call him) 
‘eems, madam, to have very imperfectly studied 
your interests,” observed he, with the coolest 
contempt ; “ since his disposal of the Armen- 
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by his form of conveyance, the husband of his 
mistress, and not herself, is entitled to their 
enjoyment.” 

“‘ My friend, the Baron, probably considered,” 
replied Margaret, without deigning to notice 
the implied insult, “ that a virtual separation 
having taken place between us, Count Philippe 
de Bretevil would scorn to participate in a 
bequest of so peculiar a nature.” 

** He must have thought me, then, a greater 
ass than the sequel will prove me,” cried Bre- 
teuil, with a forced laugh, “ My marriage has 
been too bitter a pill, for me to dispense with 
the gilding now afforded. Defrauded of the 
inheritance promised by your father, this pitiful 
estate must assist in filling up the defect. I 
learn, indeed, from my lawyer,” he continued, 
fixing a significant look upon Margaret, “ that 
deeds are in existence, establishing your father’s 
liability to the amount of certain mortgages 
hampering the estate; and that I, as husband 
of the universal legatee, become the creditor of 
Monsieur Galiand. It depends upon yourself, 
madam, to render me a lenient one.” 

“ That Léon should have sacrificed life and 
honour for the preservation of this property, in 
order to cast it away upon the man whom he 
despised !” exclaimed Madame de Breteuil, irri- 
tated beyond all self-control by the baseness of 
her husband's threats. 

« Are you so complete an idiot as to imagine,” 
retorted Breteuil, ‘‘ that it was only to preserve 
his old rat-hole of a Chateau, that d’Armenticres 
sold himself to the Prussians? You know bet- 
ter! You are fully aware that the chaste wife 
of his friend was the object of his generous soli- 
citude. Yes!” added he, stamping with fury as 
he spoke—* yes! you are perfectly aware that, 
had his Margaret been in a place of safety, the 
Prussians might have used the foundations of 
his father’s hearth for paving-stones for aught 
he cared. You—you were the cause of his death 
—you the cause of his shame, as you are now of 
mine !” 

A flood of tears—the first she had shed since 
her misfortunes—came to the relief of Madame 
de Breteuil. Léon was acquitted—Léon was 
guiltless! What had she done to become the 
object of so dear, so rooted a devotion ?—or what 
had she done to incur the calamity of losing so 
true a friend ? 

But her position admitted not of indulgence 
in such emotions. Many as had been her earthly 
trials, she felt that more still awaited her. 
Breteuil was little inclined to neglect so advan- 
tageous an opportunity of establishing himself in 
the favour of a certain portion of the commu- 
nity, as by the possession of a fine chéteau de 
chasse in the neighbourhood of Paris. His pre- 
sent object was to make Armentiéres his resi- 
dence, as a pretext for absenting himself from 4 
court where he was regarded with mistrust ; 
little doubting that his wife would be contented 
to come to terms of compromise, accepting 4 
sufficient maintenance for herself and her father, 
on condition of his undertaking te gies the 
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encumbrances of the Armentiéres estate. But 
the noble Margaret, ever ready to sacrifice her 
feelings to the claims of others, acquainted him 
that the impossibility of removing her infirm 
father from a home which habit rendered dear 
and familiar, would compel her to the painful 
necessity of remaining under the same roof with 
him ; and, though arrangements were made to 
prevent all further intercourse between them, 
Breteuil was at small pains to conceal his dis- 
appointment at her tenacity. 

He resolved to weary out, by a series of petty 
personal annoyances, the patience of one whose 
mind he could not bend, whose heart he could 
not break. Persuaded that the determination of 
Margaret to remain at Armentieres originated 
in her attachment for her dead lover more than 
for her living father, he strove to wound her 
feelings in every point which the memory of 
Léon rendered vulnerable. Assuming, with the 
utmost rigour, the masterhood conceded him by 
the laws, he caused all the favourite horses of 
the Baron to be sold, the favourite dogs to be 
destroyed. The old servants of the family were 
ignominiously dismissed ; even Guillot and his 
grey-headed wife were thrust out from the place 
which a location of fifty years seemed to have 
consecrated astheir own. But Margaret beheld 
all in silence. She knew that remonstrance or 
reproach would but aggravate the evil; she knew 
that Philippe de Breteuil acknowledged no moral 
responsibility either to Heaven above or man 
below. 

Such were the destinies of Margaret—the 
fearful fruit of a disorganized frame of society ! 

** What but misery could spring from a mar- 
riage sv disproportionate as mine ?” faltered the 
high-minded Countess, as she roamed through 
the gardens, now grown cheerless in her eyes. 
‘* Nature was outraged by such a compact, and 
my death alone will make atonement. A few 
short months, and my father will drop into the 
grave, and I shall be free to lay my head beside 
his grey hairs, For so short a space, surely this 
man might leave me unmolested. I challenge 
not his rights—I resist not his encroachments— 
I oppose not his authority. Let him but refrain 
from insulting the dead—from desecrating all 
that is hallowed in my eyes by the memory of 
Léon—and the estate of Armenti¢res will soon be 
at his disposal.” 

Wandering in sorrowful meditation, the steps 
of Margaret gradually traversed the pleasure- 
grounds. Having crossed the brook, she entered 
the shady pathways of those hanging woods 
where Léon and herself had enjoyed together 
so many a solitary hour. Her father was, a3 
usual, sleeping away his afternoon; Breteuil and 
a company of guests were off to the chase in an 
opposite direction ; and the unhappy woman felt 
doubly at liberty to enjoy her only remaining 
solace—the free light and free air of heaven, in 
solitude and silence. Pausing here and there, 
to dwell upon reminiscences of happier times, or 
to pluck a flower from the very root which had 
once appeared to throw up its silvery blossoms 








for her delight, and the delight of one who must 
behold them no more, the Countess found herse|f 
at length resting against the stem of a shattered 
tree, close beside the isolated hovel in which she 
and her father had taken refuge on the day of 
the arrival of the judges of the district. 

‘ Better, perhaps, had the will never been 
found !” she exclaimed, flinging a careless glance 
upon the blackened walls. ‘ Were the natura] 
heirs of Léon possessors here, would they have 
driven forth his poor to perish ?—would they 
have dismissed his faithful servants, or slain his 
faithful dog? Better had the will never been 
found !” 

And with the restlessness of feelings ill at 
ease, Margaret was about to enter the cottage, 
when she perceived, with surprise, that the door, 
usually hanging shattered upon its hinges, was 
carefully closed. She applied her hand to the 
lock, to ascertain the cause of so strange a cir. 
cumstance ; but, lo! the door was barred and 
bolted within. 

Attributing the change to some caprice on the 
part of the Count de Breteuil, Margaret was 
about to quit the spot and pursue her lonely 
wanderings, when, fixing her eyes inquiringly 
upon the dilapidated building as she regained 
the path, she heard the lock grate as with a 
turning key, and saw the door slowly open upon 
its hinges. Yet no one came forth—no one was 
visible—and a cold dew of terror rose upon the 
brow of the Countess, as the mystery seemed to 
involve itself in supernatural agency. To fiv 
the place was her only resource ; but she seemed 
rooted to the spot ; and when, as she stood with 
her eyes riveted on the building, she fancied she 
could discern her name pronounced in hoarse 
accents from within, a paroxysm of bewilder- 
ment seemed to inspire her. She rushed back to 
the hovel and crossed its blackened threshold. 

“ Margaret !” murmured a hollow voice, while 
a gaunt arm extended itself, and the door was 
violently closed and eagerly barred behind her— 
“ Margaret ! are you come at last ?” 

«“ Yes, Lam come!” she replied, gazing with 
awe upon that which she held to be the appari- 
tion of her departed friend. ‘‘ I am come to 
lay my head cheerfully beside you in the grave. 
Nor had I tarried so long behind you, but for 
the desolation of my poor friendless father.” 

“ Margaret !” faltered anew the voice of Leon 
d’Armentiéres, as he flung back the matted locks 
from his wasted face, which the imperfect light, 
glimmering through the shuttered windows, 
scarcely enabled her to discern—* I know that 
I am unworthy to stand before you ; that I am 
one whose name is blotted out from the memories 
of honourable men. But, if I betrayed my 
anointed sovereign, and spat upon the cause of 
the country I had sworn to serve, it was for your 
sake—for yours whom, at the cost of honour aD 
principle, I redeemed from a destiny far worse 
than death! For you I trafficked with the 
enemy. And speedy was my retribution: 
tacked by my men—wounded—stunned—Drest 
less——the peasants who snatched me from dea 
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harboured me under their roof, from week to 
week, indifferent to my name or nature. The 
common tie of humanity sufficed them. On that 
field expired my better life. Henceforward the 
name of Léon d’Armentiéres is with the dead ; 
and the heart that loves you, Margaret—ay, that 
loves you still, though crushed by shame, and 
feeble with long months of agony and danger— 
is that of a nameless outcast, who has dragged 
himself hither but to look upon you again, and 
prostrates himself before you for one last word 
of pardon and pity !” 

As with slow and languid utterance these de- 
clarations proceeded from the parched lips of 
the haggard wretch before her, Margaret drew 
gradually nearer to him, fixed a more piercing 
gaze upon his face, and lent a more eager ear 
unto his feeble accents, till conviction and 
transport came at once, and an hysterical shriek 
burst from the depths of her heart, as she cried 
aloud that Léon was restored to her—that the 
breath of life was, indeed, in his nostrils, and 
the yearning of human affection in his heart. 

« You are come to resume your rights,” cried 
she, exultingly. ‘“ You are come to diffuse 
happiness—to dispense justice. ‘The poor and 
the aged, the sick and the sorrowing, will bless 
the day that restores you to the home of your 
fathers.” 

« | am come for none of this, my Margaret,” 
answered Léon, mildly. “ He who would diffuse 
happiness, must have peace within his own 
bosom. He who would dispense justice, must 
have a conscience free from reproach. The 
name which has become a byword among men, 
must never more presume to connect itself with 
the awards of virtue.” 

« Mean you,” cried Margaret, receding from 
his clasping arms, “ that you will abandon tothe 
caprices of Monsieur de Breteuil the poor who 
have laboured for you, or even the hound that 
has fawned upon you? You cannot be so heart- 
less—so poor of spirit !”’ 

« Despise me, since it needs must be so,” 
replied the broken-hearted man, falling on the 
bench from which he had arisen on her approach 
to the cottage ; “‘ for I do, indeed, want courage 
to brave the revilings of my brethren in arms— 
the scorn of the humble soldier, whose fidelity to 
his master raised him so high aboveme! Ihave 
severed myself from the past! Much anguish, 
nights of delirium, seem to have divided me from 
my very self. The sole portion to which I cling, 
is the remembrance of Margaret—of Margaret, 
for whom I abjured all that might have bound 
me to life. Yes! my determination is taken: I 
am about to quit France; self-condemned to 
the destiny of Cain, I am about to bear my 
burthen of remorse to another hemisphere. But 
I felt that it was not denied me to look on you 
again, ere I departed ; and I came hither, Mar- 
Yaret, in the shadow of night—I took refuge in 
this desolate place—I have lingered here three 
days, three nights, without rest, without food, 
trusting that chance would bring you hither, or 
enable me to seek your presence. I am exhausted 
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now—miserably exhausted. Had you delayed 
until another day, you might have found me 
lifeless here—my unclosed eyes still turned 
towards the home of my fathers, the walls that 
contained all that is dear to me on earth.” 

« Return with me, openly, to the Chateau,” 
said Margaret, firmly. ‘“ Be yourself, Léon. 
Rise superior to the sport of circumstances, In 
an hour of mad excitement, you sinned against 
your better reason. In calm afterthought, you 
have repented—have made atonement. The 
past will be forgotten—your frailty forgiven. 
Return with me, and resume your rights!” 

« Never!” murmured her companion. “ Under 
the domination of the Bourbons, France is no 
country for me. You may overlook my faults— 
I will not hazard the contumely of others !” 

“ Return with me,” persisted Margaret. “ Re- 
turn, my friend—my champion—my brother. 
Did you know how I have been trampled on—did 
you know what misery is heaped on my head—” 

“(ome thou rather, then, with me!” inter- 
rupted Léon, seizing her hands, and pressing 
them to his bosom. ‘“ Come with me to the land 
of freedom—the land of labour and content. 
There, Margaret—there we will create anew an 
honourable name—there we shall be happy— 
there” 

‘* There we should be se/f-condemned, even 
as here condemned by the sentence of mankind,” 
replied Margaret, extricating herself from his 
embraces. “ Would you have me despise you— 
would you have me despise myse/f—even as I 
despise and detest such things as Philippe de 
Breteuil? No! Léon. Still let me love and 
reverence you as a dear and most devoted 
friend—as one for whom I would lay down my 
life, or with whom I would as gladly share it, 
could our union subsist without a crime. But 
you are faint,” cried she, perceiving that his 
head drooped lower upon his bosom. ‘“ You 
need food—you want repose. Léon—dear Léon 
—lean on me. To the Chateau—to the Cha- 
teau !” 

Fruitless were her exhortations. The excite- 
ment produced by their reunion once tranquil- 
lized, d’Armentieres sank slowly on the ground, 
overpowered by fatigue, inanition, fever, and 
pain. Reluctant as she was to leave him in 
such a condition, Margaret felt that her only 
chance of preserving his life, was to hasten back 
to the house to procure aid and nourishment ; 
and, whispering a few words of encouragement 
in his searcely conscious ear, she hurried from 
the place, recrossed the brook, and, with incre- 
dible speed, regained the Chateau. 

The first person she encountered on entering 
the courtyard, was the Count de Breteuil! Ut- 
tering a scarcely intelligible excuse, she broke 
from him, to provide herself with wine and other 
restoratives. But, the suspicions of Breteuil 
being excited by her incoherence, he insisted on 
an explanation ; refusing to lose sight of her till 
she made an ample confession of the cause of her 
agitation. There was no alternative. Delay 
must be fatal to Léon. She told all—she im- 
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plored the assistance of Breteuil—she threw | 
herself on his mercy. 

But for the intense agitation manifested by 
his wife, Breteuil would probably have regarded 
her miraculous narrative as the coinage of a dis- 
ordered mind. But there was no mistrusting the 
ill-repressed emotion of Margaret. He doubted 
not for a moment that Léon still lived, and had 
returned to claim his own. 

“ You say truly—not a moment must be lost !” 
he exclaimed, drawing her suddenly into the 
vaulted chamber which served as the domestic 
chapel of the Chateau. And, in a moment, the 
Countess discovered that she had fallen into a 
snare—that she was a prisoner—that the secret 
of Léon was in the keeping of his deadliest 
enemy! Vainly did she shriek for help—vainly 
tear her hair, and call for mercy. The chapel 
stood apart from the house ; no one heard—no 
one heeded. The heavy minutes lengthened 
into hours. The evening light from the lofty 
windows proclaimed the close of day ; and Mar- 
garet felt that the fate of Léon was by that 
time decided. To the impassioned state of ex- 
citement under which she had been labouring, 
succeeded, at length, a heavystupor. In her in- 
tervals of consciousness, she perceived that food 
was set beside her—that a mattrass had been 
placed for her on the marble floor. 

At length, she heard footsteps approaching the 
door ; and, starting up, strove to smooth her 
disordered dress, and bind back her dishevelled 
hair. But, when the infamous Breteuil, followed 
by several strangers, entered the chapel, unable 
to restrain herself, she rushed towards him, and 
demanded, with frantic violence, what he had 
done with her friend—whether Léon yet lived, 
and lived for her. 

“ You perceive, gentlemen,’ said Breteuil, 
addressing himself to his companions, “ that my 
statement was not exaggerated. A more con- 
firmed case of mental aberration never mani- 
fested itself. Before, however, you remove the 
unhappy lady to the asylum at Charenton, I 
could wish you to examine her case more parti- 
cularly. You will find her insist that the un- 
fortunate Baron d’Armenticres (who, as you all 
know, fell a victim six months ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montereau) is still alive, and in- 
habiting this Chiteau. She will tell you that 
she saw him yesterday,” he continued, disengag- 
ing from his sleeve the grasping hands of Mar- 
garet, and turning away from the expressive 
glance fixed by her dark eyes upon his face. 

‘And is your villany equal to this?” she 
ejaculated, perceiving, in a moment, the drift of 
his assertions. 

** You will, I trust, be gentle in your treat- 
ment, gentlemen,” resumed Breteuil, preparing 
to quit the room. “ This lady merits every 
deference—every consideration at your hands.” 

He went ; and Margaret trusted that, during 
his absence, her simple history would suffice to 
enlighten the professional judges to whom her 
case was entrusted. But to her grief and dis- 
may, she perceived that every word she uttered, 





yielding confirmation to their preconceived idea, 
served only to establish the evidence of her 
insanity. 

“« Poor creature !—poor unhappy young crea. 
ture!” exclaimed the elder of the physicians, 
“It is her fixed desire, I perceive, to take ug 
with her to the hovel, where she declares this 
Baron (doubtless some former lover) to be con. 
cealed. Let us indulge her caprice. The con. 
cession may assist our conjectures as to the 
probable duration of her malady.” “ 

‘‘ Now, then,’ thought Margaret, “all is 
safe, and my rationality established ; I shall be 
set at liberty—at liberty to seek out Léon!” 

But, having conducted them through the gar- 
dens to the fatal cottage, the Countess noticed, 
as she approached, that the door was once more 
ajar. 

‘“‘ He is doubtless gone!” she cried, clasping 
her hands. ‘* Many days and nights have elapsed 
since the scene I described to you. Heaven 
grant that he may have so far recovered as to 
have escaped this place !” 

She paused on the threshold. A sickening 
chill came over her. Not a trace of Léon was 
there! Breteuil, who now joined the party, 
cast significant glances at the doctors, as if to 
point out the authentication of his previous. 
statements. But Margaret observed that his 
eye unquietly followed hers, as she pursued 
her investigations ; and, noting the uneasiness 
of his looks, she fancied he turned pale as 
she approached a certain spot of the chamber 
in which she had found and left Léon d’Armen- 
tieres. 

“ Behold !” she cried to her companions, 
* here are traces of a struggle on the trampled 
ground—here are blood spots—here is human 
hair scattered about! and, lo! this fragment of 
dark grey cloth—I can swear to it as part of the 
tattered dress worn by my ill-fated friend! 1 
understand it all—Léon has been murdered, ay, 
murdered !” 

“ You hear her?” observed Breteuil, with a 
mournful wave of the head. ‘She is becoming 
violent again. Coercion, I fear, may be once 
more necessary. The sooner, therefore, she is 
removed from this place, and permanently 
established under your care, the better for her 
health and comfort.” 

« You will not surely take me hence without 
further examination ?” shrieked Margaret, 45 
they were about to lead her from the cottage. 
“‘ Let the worst be ascertained. I swear to you 
that Léon has been assassinated! His remains 
cannot be far from hence. Let the wood be 
searched—let the ground be dug up.” 

“She will injure herself by this violence 
said Breteuil, mildly ; “ carry her, therefore, 
the carriage, and instantly away to Charenton. 
It is too severe a trial to behold my unfortunate 
wife in this condition.” 

“ And did they remove her?” cried all my 
auditors at once. a 

«© Was the Baron murdered in earnest ?” 1- 
quired my friend, applying himself to his snuff-box- 
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«So Margaret protested, when she shewed me 
the fragment of cloth which she fancied had 
formed part of his dress, and which, ever after- 
wards, she carried in her bosom.” 

« You have seen her, then,” cried the female 
portion of his auditors, ‘‘ And was she really so 
beautiful ?” 

“ Most beautiful! When I sat conversing 
with her in her cell at Charenton, (where she 
recounted to me the melancholy history I have 
been relating,) I thought I had never beheld a 
more majestic or more lovely woman.” 

« Poor soul! what a sad illusion to have pos- 
sessed her !” 

‘Sad enough ; but if it happened to be reality?” 


‘« You don’t suppose it possible ?” 

* I devoutly hupe not. Yet, believe me, there 
was a very perplexing degree of method in the 
madness of Margaret.” 

« And Breteuil ?” . 

“ Breteuil is one of the most popular men at 
the court of Louis Philippe. ‘Tis now just 
twenty years since my interview with the 
Countess, his wife; and nearly nineteen since 
she was released from her mortal sufferings. 
Nothing was ever afterwards heard of Léon 
d’Armentiéres ; and we are, therefore, bound to 
regard his history as a mere phantasm, arising 
from the Junacy of the beautiful Margaret.” 








PUBLIC OPINION AS INDICATED BY THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Tue comparative circulation of newspapers is 
a test of public opinion, but a very imperfect 
one. So long as an article is rendered too dear 
for general consumption by a heavy tax, as in 
the case of newspapers, it will be confined to the 
more wealthy classes. Newspapers, therefore, 
may indicate the state of feeling among the 
higher and part of the middle classes, but their 
circulation can form no test as to opinion among 
the masses. Keeping this in view—and remem- 
bering, likewise, that an influential journal 
which represents the opinions of its readers on 
great questions, with power and effect, may, and 
often does, misrepresent their opinions on less 
exciting questions, with impunity,and for a length 
of time—it will be found that a comparison of 
the number of Liberal and the number of Con- 
servative newspapers—with their respective gross 
circulations—in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
establishes many important and interesting facts. 
From a list lately published by Messrs Clarke 
& Lewis, News-Agents, London, it appears 
that the whole number of newspapers published 
in Great Britain and Ireland, including the 
British Islands, is 375. Of these, 19 are un- 


connected with politics; leaving 356 political | 


journals, as the number at present existing in 
thiscountry. They are distributed as follows :— 
Number of Political Journals in England, . 223 


ane ate ons Ireland, . 665 
sone jon ae Scotland, . 47 
wove —_ ante Wales, 6 
oute an on British Islands, 15 
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The whole number of Liberal papers—papers 
advocating reforming principles, whether Whig 
or Radical—is 202; and the whole number of 
Conservative papers, of all shades and degrees, 
$154. The balance of number is therefore on 
the side of the Liberals, by 48. The Liberal 
majority would have been far greater, had it not 
been for the establishment, in all parts of these 
kingdoms, of papers advocating Conservative 
doctrines, and supported by actual outlays of 
fash from the purses of wealthy Tories; and 
who, in addition, buy the papers and circulate 


them gratis, The following table shews the 
NO. XXXIV.—mVOL, Ill, 


relative proportions of the daily, thrice-a-week, 
twice-a-week,and weekly newspapers, advocating 
Liberal and Conservative doctrines :— 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 
Liberal. Ccnservative, 


Daily, . ° 6 4 
Thrice-a-week, ° 1 4 
Twice-a-week, . 0 1 
Weekly, 124 83 

Totals, 131 92 


IRISH NEWSPAPERS. 
Liberal. Conservatives 


Daily, : 2 i 
Thrice-a-week, e 5 7 
T wice-a-week, 8 14 
Weekly, ° 15 12 

Totals, 31 34 


SCOTTISH NEWSPAPERS, 
Liberal. Conservative, 


Daily, , e 0 0 
Thrice-a-week, a> rt 2 
‘Twice-a-week, . 7 6 
Weekly, ° - 18 13 
Totals, 26 g1 


WELSH NEWSPAPERS. 
Liberal. Ccnservatites 
Weekly, . ° 3 3 
BRITISH ISLANDS NEWSPAPERS. 
Liberal. Conservative. 





Z wice-a-week, 3 l 
Weekly, ° 8 3 
Totals, 11 4 


From the above tables, it will be seen that the 
Liberal newspapers are the majority in England, 
Scotland, and the Islands. In Wales, there isan 
equality ; and in Ireland the Tories are the ma- 
jority. In the Islands, where there is no stamp, 
the Liberals are as eleven to four, which would 

be about the proportion over the whole kingdom 
with a press entirely free from fiscal exactions. 
In Ireland, the robbed buy fewer papers than the 
robbers. The results are as follows when thrown 

| into a tabular form :— 


3F 

















Liberal. Conservative. 
England, ‘ ; 131 92 
Ireland, . ‘ . 31 34 
Scotland, . ‘ . 6 21 
Wales, . ° : — 3 
British Islands, . . 11 4 
Total, as before stated, 202 154 


So much for the comparative numbers of the 
Liberal and Tory newspapers; but their circu- 
lations exhibit facts still more striking. From 
a return made to the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Mr Leader, it appears that the 
number of stamps issued to newspapers, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, during a pericd of ten 
months, from the 30th June 1835 to the 30th 
April 1836, was, in round numbers, 29,000,000. 
Guided by the return, an attempt will be made 
to divide this amount fairly betwixt the Liberal 
and Tory newspapers ; and, although the result 
must, of necessity, be but an approximation to 
the truth, it is still worth attending to, 

The gross circulation of the Liberal Welsh 
papers, as shewn by their consumpt of stamps, 
was, during the ten specified montbs, in round 
numbers, $8,000 ; the circulation of the Conserv-~ 
ative papers, during the same period, was 
72,000 copies—leaving a balance in favour of the 
Liberal, papers of the principality of 16,000 
copies. The Liberal Scottish papers circulated, 
during the same period, 944,000 copies—the 
,Conservative papers 1,034,000 copies ; leaving a 
balance in favour of the Tories of nearly 90,000 
copies.* In Ireland, the circulation of the 
Liberal papers for the ten months, was nearly 
1,563,000 copies—the circulation of the Conserv- 
ative papers, during the same time, about 
2,269,000 copies; leaving a balance against the 
Liberals of 706,000 copies. During the time 
«over which the return extends, the English 
Liberal newspapers circulated 12,358,000 copies ; 
the English Conservatives, 10,608,000 copies, 
leaving a balance in favour.of the Liberals of not 
less than 1,750,000 copies. From the British 
Islands there is no return which can guide us 
in determining the extent of circulation. In a 
table, the respective circulations of the Liberals 
eand Tories, appear as follows :— 

, No. of Newspapers. 
Liberal, « « + MOB ss 
Conservative, . 154 . . .« 


Circulation. 
14,953,000 
13,983,000 








Liberal Majority 48 . . 970,000 

The total Liberal gain, therefore, is, on the 
number of papers, 48, and in the circulation, 
970,000 copies. But this is without reckoning 
the newspapers of the British Islands, and leav- 
ing out of sight altogether the immense circula- 
tion of the unstamped. In fact, the best answer 
to be found to those wiseacres who talk about 
Toryism among the poor, and establish ‘‘ Opera- 
tive Conservative Societies,” is, that no hunger- 
ing Tory has attempted an unstamped paper. 


* In this estimate, our contributor, we suspect, in- 
cludes such prints as the Edinburgh Courant and Aler- 
deen Journal, which claim to be independent or neutral, 
and rebut the name of Tory journals. 
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From the above returns, it appears that the 
Liberal newspapers circulated, during the ten 
months specified, 970,000 copies more than the 
Tories ; but, if tried by the number of readers, 
the Liberals outnumber their opponents in the 
proportion of tento one. The daily circulation 
of The Times is, say, 6000 copies. Now, it must 
be remembered that The Times of each day just 
goes into the same hands—that a circulation of 
6000 a-day just denotes 6000 subscribers or 
buyers, who take each six papers a-week ; while. 
on the contrary, the number of copies circulated 
weekly by a weekly paper is just equal to the 
number of its subscribers or buyers, Keeping 
this in mind, the following facts illustrate the 
comparative circulations of Liberal and Tory 
newspapers in a remarkable manner. The cir- 
culation of The Weekly Dispatch is about 30,000 
a-week: it has, therefore, 30,000 buyers or sub- 
scribers. The daily sale of the Times we have 
supposed to be 6000: which shews that the num. 
ber of its weekly buyers or subscribers is 60v0, 
The Times, then, has 6000 buyers each week 
—the Dispatch, an Ultra-Radical paper, has 
30,000. Every single copy of a Liberal paper 
has likewise a far gréater number of readers 
than any single copy of a Conservative journal ; 
and, in this view, the Tories could not stand 
the comparison for a single moment. By com- 
paring the returns of 1534-5 with the present 
one, it appears that The Times, Morning 
Herald, and Morning Post—all Tory journals— 
havedecreased incirculation— The Times greatly; 
while the Liberal morning papers—The Morn- 
ing Chronicle and Advertiser—have largely in- 
creased during the same period. The only Tory 
paper which can boast of an increase, is The 
Standard. Among the London weekly Tories, 
the decrease has been fearful ; and the Liberals 
have increased inthe same proportion. The Age, 
John Bull, and Record, have fallen; while The 
Examiner, Spectator, Sunday Times, Weekly Dis- 
patch, Patriot, and Christian Advocate, have risen. 

In examining the stamp-return, it is instruc- 
tive to mark that, in all thinly-peopled or agri- 
cultural districts, and in all towns connected 
with any great injustice or monopoly, the Tory 
papers have the largest circulation ; while, in 
manufacturing counties and great commercial 
towns, the Liberals invariably have the ascend- 
ancy. In Dundee, for instance—a thriving 
manufacturing and shipping town—the Liberal 
newspapers circulate six times as many as their 
opponents ; in Fife—a county filled with manu- 
facturing villages—the Liberals circulate most 
widely ; while in Aberdeen—a manufacturing 
town, with a great agricultural county around it 
—the Tories* circulate more than the Liberals. 
While newspapers are taxed, they must represent, 
and appeal for support to, and be bought by, some 
sect, party, or interest. When the time of per- 
fect freedom arrives, and when all can purchase, 
newspapers will be an unfailing index to public 
feeling. As it is, they are but an approach to it 


—— a 





~* Our contributor here again erroneously includes 


the Aberdeen Journal, 
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LIFE OF BILBERRY THURLAND.* 


Our prophecy is accomplished.t “Tur Lire 
or Birperry Tuurnann, once a Beggar,” has 
now taken its place with the Jacob Faithfuls, 
Japhets, and Jonathan Wilds of the library ; 
and will, we make no doubt, maintain its station 
with credit and popularity, and with such mea- 
sure of contemporary fame as, in these jostling 
and degenerate days, is usually accorded to the 
best works. The nature and scope of this fiction, 
which is daring and original—to have been con- 
ceived in times so far removed from the days 
of Smollet and Fielding—was so fully explained 


on a former occasion that it would be out of 


place to return to the topic, or farther to anti- 
cipate the pleasure which the admirers of broad, 
truthful, and spirited sketches of low life and 
low-lived characters, and of the unvarnished 
rural manners of England, must receive from 
the unbroken narrative of Bilberry’s adven- 
tures. The pencil of Herviev, that ingenious 
illustrator, whose characteristic sketches are 


said to give half their piquancy to the works of 


Mrs Trollope, has been called in aid of Bitberry 
TuuR LAND, and sometimes with admirable effect. 
We should, indeed, scarcely have expected from 
a foreigner so true a feeling of the humours 
of English life as Mr Hervieu has frequently 
displayed. Besides those comic groups with 
which our readers have had an opportunity of 
becoming somewhat acquainted, in the closing 
volumes ef the adventures, we are introduced to 
a whole troop of strolling players, of which Bil- 
berry’s father is manager, and his numerous 
progeny, the heroes and heroines. Bilberry’s 
adventures as a valet also throw him among 
many odd characters, though the humours of his 
high-life people are, we think, less natural and 
effective than those of Zachary Blunt and Sam 
Pogson. 

Instead of trenching farther upon the main 
narrative, for which our specimens of last year 
must have whetted curiosity, we shall now, asa 
taste of the quality of this racy production, limit 
ourselves to a few love-passages in the life of the 
reader’s old acquaintance, Sam Pogson. To say 
that these sketches are either caricatures or a 
burlesque of real life, would be a capital mistake. 
They are, we suspect, far more true to nature than 
the stilted heroic fictions of which they may seem 
atravesty. If Sam Pogson’s love, rivalship, and 
crosses, and the affection, caprices, coquetry, 
and sincerity of Miss Kitty Strunts, are not genu- 
ine, then must Smollet and Hood vail their caps 
to the sentimental and melo-dramatic school, 
and Hogarth give place to designers and colour- 
ists of Fashions for the Month. 

SAM POGSON’S COURTSHIP. 

Bilberry, soon after Sam had concluded the 
famous history of “Ar Cock,” paid some com- 
pliments to the beauty and accomplishments of 

*London: Bentley. 3vols. 
+ Tait’s Magazine, No, XX., second series. 














Mrs Pogson, which again set her admiring help- 
mate a-talking. 


“ Ay, young man, you speak true; she is a good un 
at onything; and as for her beauty, no man need desire 
noat prettier, if he knows when to be satisfied. She's as 
handsome as a May morning, and 1 know th’ value of her ; 
for, at one time, | seriously thought I shouldn't have got 
hold on her. Weda good bit of trouble afore we were 
married, I assure you; and more than mony young folks 
has, or else I think they wouldn't get done quite so soon 
as some of ‘em does. For, raelly, to speak th’ truth, 
since we were married, lads and wenches seem to get so 
impudent, and so full of theirselvee, there’s no telling 
what they'll do next I'm sure when [ think on what 
them consarus used to be when I was a lad, in compari- 
son wi’ what they are now, I am astounded to think we 
haven’t mony more natterals on th’ parish to what we 
have; though, God knows, we've plenty of ‘em already.” 

** Sad thing, sir,” said Bilberry, with an assumed air 
of gravity ; “ but, as I have heard my mother say many 
a time, the world gets worse and worse as it goes on.” 

“ It does get worse, that’s true,"’ replied Mr Pogson, 
“* for act’ally we niver should have thought of sich things 
when I were a young man, as I see done here all round 
ivery day of my lite. I don’t know the reason on’t; 
but, for all that, I can see folks get very brazen. Why, 
here’s Joe Smith, a lad—I cal! him a lad—that lives not 
three hundred yards from this very house, he isn’t turned 
twenty-one, and vet that young divil, as | should call him 
80, goes all at once one morning afore hardly onybody 
knowed he'd ivir bin a-courting, and gets married to 
Mary Hobson, wi’ a license that he’d bought in private. 
He took th’ whole parish by astonishment; and, raelly, 
when it was first told to me and my missis, we couldn't be- 
lieve it. But, howiver, when we see’d "em living together, 
we were forced, whether we could or not. So, says | to 
her, © Missis,’ says 1, ‘if you and me had done i’ that 
Way when we were courting, ar faithers and mothers 
would have tied us to th’ bed-post till we larnt better.’ 
‘ Ay, Sam,’ says she, ‘ that they would, and have sarved 
us right an’ all.’ No, no, young man, things isn’t now 
as they was then. Raelly, 1 think there ought to bea 
law made for keeping young men and wimin off of 
one another, till they’re twenty at least; and then I'd 
have it so regulated that none of ‘em should court less 
than three or four year afore they got married. That 
would keep things in summut of a reg’lar course of 
natur; but in this how of going on, one hardly knows 
ony difference between children and married folks. I! 
wish they all had th’ same trouble to go through as 
we had, and then they wouldn't be in sich a hurry to 
get married as some of ’em is. For I'm sure me and my 
missis—she was Miss Catherine Strunts at that time, 
though they called her Kate for short—we'd bother and 
Vexation enough to tire out onybody but us; and, to 
tell th’ truth, we niver should have bin married after all, 
if both of us hadn't stuck to it like wax, up to th’ last 
minnit. Ay, Lord! I niver think upon that time wi'- 
out remembering what a man as called at ar house when 
my old faither kep’ it, once said in this very kitchen; 
* Matches is made in heaven, and dipped in hell for brim- 
stone,’ said he. It was a flowery speech, young man ; 
but it’s as true as th’ day is long, you may "pend on’t. 
I’ve proved it, you know, in my own self, and there's 
no contradiction to that, onyhow. Here, my wench” — 
and the landlord, who appeared to be in his own person 
a very good customer to himself, shouted very lustily to 
his wife, who sat mending his stockings im the bar— 
* gie me a glass of gin and watter, my wench, for sake 
o’ them old recollections.” And then, turning again to 
Mr Thurland, “ She remembers ’em,”’ said he, “ as weil 
as if it was but yesterday; and better than I do, I'll 
bet ony money, for them things sticks in wimin’s minds 
as long as iver they live. She's gota wees this 
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very day, that I sent her at first; and, though it is so long 
since, she keeps it in spite of all } can say, and *ll hardly 
let me have a peep at it, though it’s one of my own, for 
fear I should snatch it out of her hand, and burn it; as 
I have often enough threatened to do, if I can lay hands 
on’t, come on’t what may. Them things is all very 
good in their places, and when one’s young and doesn’t 
know how to get on wi'out them; but after folks is 
married, they ought to be done with, and either tore up 
or burnt, becos it looks rather fewlish to see grown-up 
folks that has got all they want wi’ one another, setting 
store by sich soft things as them. But I canna argue 
her out on’t, though I’ve tried all th’ ways in my power. 
She says, ‘Sam,’ says she, ‘it’s all of no use. That 
valentine made a great compression on my mind at th’ 
time, and | not have it destroyed for nobody. It does 
you no harm,’ says she, ‘ and so I’ll keep it by me as 
long as I live.” And, more than that, I’d defy ony man 
to get it out of her.” 

After some desultory matter, which may be 
omitted, Sam thus continues the narrative of his 
love passages :— 

“ You see, then, young man, that I was one of them sort 
of people that fall in luv very early in life. To speak 
with a degree of accuracy, I should think I begun to 
look at th’ wenches when I were about fifteen. But 
then, you know, it was that sort of luv as is all up and 
down, and here and there, and off and on ; for o’ somehow, 
I didn’t settle to nobody, though there was plenty of 
gels that would have bin glad to have jumped at me, no 
doubt, as there always is in sich places as this, to have 
ony man—’specially if he has a comely look with him, 
as I believe [ had, and not mony better. I goes on in 
that touch-and-go sort of way some time, till I have my 
doubts whether there was iver a wench all round about 
that I hadn’t spoke to, more or less, upon that point. 
At last, you know, I gets myself a sort of character 
among ’em for being a kind of weather-cock wi’ wimin ; 
and that makes me reflect a bit in my own mind. So I 
says to myself, if this is the case, it is about time to drop 
it, or else next I shall have th’ parson lecturing me about 
it in th’? week-day. So all at once I takes it into my 
head to say noat no more to none of ’em; and I kep’ 
myself out of all th’ Plough. Mondays, and th’ harvest- 
homes, and th’ dancings at wakes, and all sich like 
things, where sweethearts is most made. Well, that, 
you're very sure, they couldn’t but obsarve; and some 
folks gied me pretty broad hints about it, if I would but 
take "em: but I takes no notice, except that I turned up 
my nose and said noat.”’ 


We may also pass Sam’s adventures with a 
certain light o’ love, Jin Smackson, and come at 
once to his serious and permanent passion for 
his “ Missis as now is.” 

“ But I wouldn’t have her for a permancy for all that, 
as you must know I had just afore got one glimpse of 
Kitty Strunts, that is now my missis here ; and o’ some. 
how I felt at th’ very first sight of her asif I niver 
should like nobody else. So when I’d kissed Jin plenty, 
I leaves her and goes home. 

' “ This, you mind, was in the autumn, and from that 
time as I first see’d my missis, I took no more notice of 
nobody but her. Howiver, for all I was so vartuous my- 
self, I didn’t get a sight of Kitty half so oftenas I should 
have liked ; for her faither, old Strunts, lived up where 
he lives now, at th’ Far-leys farm yonder, and there’s no 
road without one goes straight to the house itself, so we 
had no opportunity of meeting by chance; and I wasn’t 
brazened enough at that time to make it ‘specially my 
business to go there after Kitty; particularly asI had niver 
had no opportunity of speaking my sentiments and feel- 
ings to herself in private aforehand. Thinks I, I'll wait 
as well as I can till I do geta chance of breaking my mind 
to her. So I waited week after week, and was always 
on the look-out ; but things run agen me, and no chance 
of speaking to her comed in my way. ‘The reason was, 
you see, their house, th’ Far-leys, is quite out of the road 
vf iverybody. It standg in the middle of the open country, 





and so I niver could get to go by it at no time; and as 
Kitty herself was very useful at home in th’ dairy, and 
milking, and that sort of thing, she niver hardly comed 
down into th’ village. These, you will confess, was very 
damping circumferences to begin with ; but I didn’t care__ 
I wasn’t going to be put out that way. I stopped a bit lop ger 
and a bit longer ; and, in short, I stopped to till the middl. 
of winter ; but it was all moonshine. So says I to myself. 
one day when I was putting my old faither’s horses into 
th’ stable—for he kep’ this public-house at the time [’y, 
speaking about—says I to myself, full of thoughts of 
Kitty Strunts, ‘ I’ve stopped and stopped, till really [ can’; 
stop no longer ;’—and that’s true, young man, for you see 
natur will hold out a sartin time, but not beyond that. 
Well, thinks I, if I was to take a walk up to th’ Far-leys 
atonce, and gie ’em an explantation of what my meaning 
is, perhaps it would be th’ best in th’ end, and it would 
be sure to ease my mind above a bit, at all events, Ty 
be sure, I argued to myself, I don’t know what sort of 
folks they are; I niver had noat to do with ’em in my 
life: but, for all that, I should guess they wouldn’t think 
it noat out o’ th’ common way, if a young chap was to go 
up to their door, and say at once that he had conceived 4 
liking to Kitty. I don’t know, in general, how they 
do go on in sich cases as these, said I to myself, but this 
seems to me the most straightforward of ony I can think 
on; and honesty is the best policy after all. So what 
does I do, but then and there datarmines to act in that 
way. I hada bit of time on my hands that very after. 
noon, and, as I knowed it was best to strike while the 
iron was hot, I resolved to make use on’t for my own 
sake, and go up to old Strunts without ony more to do. 
I didn’t want my faitheie or mother to know onything 
about it; so I cleans my shoes, washes myself, slips up 
stairs privately, and puts on my Sunday clothes from top 
to bottom. When I had done that and got me ready, it 
comed into my head all of a sudden, that perhaps they'd 
see me going down stairs agen in my best coat and 
breeches; and I knowed, if either of em did, it was all 
up for that day ; as they would want to know where | 
was going to, and then make me go and pull ’em all off 
again. So, to prevent that, I didn’t wait to consider ony 
more, but, as my chamber was at the back 0’ th’ house, | 
gets straight out of my window. Howiver, you may 
guess my head was pritty full of luv, for I quite forgot 
what was under, though I knowed it so well ; and when 
I had got out and let go with my hands, I drops splash 
into th’ swill-tub. Ay, that I did, and got clean up to 
the middle in sour swill, with all my Sunday clothes on. 
‘Jinks’! says I, ‘what will ar faither do when he knowsof 
this mess:’ For, you understand, at that time, I didn't 
pay for my own clothes. 


a - 


“ When I first got out, I hardly knowed what to do. 
I didn’t like the idea of going into th’ house to expose 
all th’ secret, and get laughed at in at the bargain. 
And then, agen, when I looked and smelt of mysel!, 
1 thought I wasn’t exactly in a pickle to go a-courung 
for th’ first time. But what could I do? Things were 
as they were, and I hardly knowed what to set about 
for th’ best. Howiver, you're sartin it wasn’t safe to 
stand there debating on’t, for fear some of ’em should 
come out and catch me. So I goes off to a haystalk, and 
wipes myself down as clean as I could; and when | 
thought J had got myself a bit sweet, I forms my resolu- 
tion and goes straight to old Strunts’ at the Far-leys. 
‘For,’ says I to myself as I went along, ‘it isn’t always 
them that smells sweetest that is best, and parsonal merit 
‘ll outshine ony accident of this kind:’ as you see, I wasnt 
without my conceit that I had summut in me more than 
some folks has. 

«“ Now, young man, you remember J said afore it was 
avery cold, frosty day. So it was; and the snow lay 
knee-deep on the ground, and in some places up t 
middle. It is a good two mile walk from ar house UP to 
th’ Far-leys; and though I walked pritty sharp to kee? 
myself warm, do you know I couldn’t do it; for though 


I had wiped most of the bits of swill off the outside of 


my breeches, yet you are very sartin I hadu’t wi 
wet out of em, And so it all froze in; and long before 
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I got to Strunts’ my breeches was as stiff as horns with 
ice: and when, after all, I comed to sit down in ’em, 
they broke clean in two at th’ knees.”’ 


After many cross accidents and pathetic 
reflections, Sam gets on at last— 


“< Off I goes agen, though I didn’t like it much; only 
J felt as if I could bear onything for sake of Kitty 
Strunts. When I got nigh the house, ay, dear! how 
queer I did but feel! My heart was all in lumps, and 
my face—ay, it felt like as if it wasn’t mine. I don’t 
know how to describe it, only it seemed as if I was shri- 
velled up into my skin like a wizzened apple. In fact, 
it isn’t possible to tell you half of what I felt at that 
time ; but if iver you have bin in a similar way yourself, 
you may have some bit of a notion how I was altogether. 

“ After I had opened the yard-gate, my mind misgives 
me, and I turns round all at once to go back. But at 
the same minnit I bethought me of that place behind, and 
Ijwhips round agen with my face to the house like light- 
ning. 

«“ As [had niver bin there afore, and didn’t know none 
o’ th’ folks except by sight, I thought it best to go to the 
back-door; so I plucks up my sperits by thinking I 
might as well do it at first as last, and gives a knock at 
the door without any more hizzytation. Who should 
open it but this very same Kitty herself that I wanted to 
see? She waited with the dour in her hand for me to say 
what I had come for ; but raelly my lips was so stiff with 
cold, that I couldn’t say a single word. Instead, I fixes 
my eyes on her and looks as mild as possible in my state. 
She see’d how I was, and says she, ‘ Who do you want, 
sir?’ I works my lips about to make ’em pliable, and 
then says I, * Ay, Kitty, my dear duck, I’ve comed a- 
courting you.” And then I goes up to fetch her a kiss. 
She burst out a-laughing, and bangs th’ door in my face; 
and it was as nigh as a toucher knocking me down back- 
wards off o’ th’ step. I raps agen, for | was datarmined 
to see it out; but she was cruel enough not to come ; only 
I see’d her standing a good way in the house, and trying 
to peep over ihe blind to laugh at me. That I could not 
bear. ‘To have sich a reception from her after what I had 
gone through that day on her account, raelly it was more 
than I knowed how to put up with. She was the very 
last in the world as iver I should have looked to for sich 
asthat. I burst out a-crying, for J] couldn’t help it; and 
i run out of the yard, and down the fields back agen as 
fast as I could, roaring all th’ way like a bull. 

“Says I to myself, as I went back agen, I'll niver speak 
nor look at Kitty Strunts no more ; for if she’s got sich 
a heart as that, dom me if I would gie a can of ale for 
her! And I pulled my best hat off my head, and banged it 
on the ground for madness. 

“If | had foreseen sich a reception as this, said I~and 
I spoke up, you know, becos there was nobody there to 
hear me—if I had fureseen that she would have behaved 
to me inthis scandalous way, would I have put my Sun- 
day clothes on ? No, says J, fewl as I was. Onything 
would have bin good enough to have gone therein. If 
I had put noat on but my shirt, and gone with my shoes 
all over dirt, and my face as black as a tinker, that 
would have bin better than she desarves, said I ; and then, 
for revenge, | broke a row of her father’s palings clean 
down, and laid ’em across th’ horse-road to be run o'er. 
But them, you know, was only my mad doings at th’ 
os for I felt as if 1 couldn't help shewing my airsa 

it. 

‘When I got home agen, it was quite dark; so I 
‘lunk into the house as sly as I could, and got a candle. 
Just as I was going up stairs, my mother see’d me: 
‘Sam,’ says she, ‘what have you bin after?’ * Noat, 
mother,’ says I, ‘I’m only going up stairs a bit.” And 
then { run up as fast as I could to get out of her road. 
I pulls my new clothes off, slips my others on, blows the 
candle out, and comes down stairs as if noat had happened. 
When I got into the kitchen—‘ Where have you bin to, 
Sam ?" says my mother; ‘here your faither’s bin want- 
ng you these two hours, and couldn’t find you nowhere.’ 
a ve bin nowhere,’ says I ; ‘only about the fields yonder.’ 

You shouldn't go out o’ th’ way without saying sum. 
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mut,’ said she; and so that matter dropped through. 
Next morning, I takes the first opportunity to tie my 
coart up, and go privately to ar tealor to have it mended. 
He said he could make a job of it; and so he did, and a 
good un too. I pead him for it out o° th’ till, for I 
durstn’t ax my faither ; and, to tell the truth of mysel,, 
that was the first time and the last in all my life that 
iver I took a copper out o’ th’ till unknown to onybody, 
and I hope in sich a case as that it was to be excused. 

** Well, young man, | felt so mad about her usage, and 
the misfortins that had happened to me in at the bargain 
had put my pipe so completely out, that I datarmined | 
would have noat no more to do with Kitty; no, not even 
if she were to come and ax we, in plain language, to have 
her at ony price. But, for all that, do you know, in a 
week or two she kep’ coming into my head in spite of my 
teeth, and I now and then catched myself out thinking 
on her when I didn’t think on't. I went on looking at 
th’ brightest side of her, day after day, till I comes to see 
her a little sweeter in my eye than I had done at first ; 
and in private I felt as if I should like to speak to her, 
and try her on agen. IT blamed myself for it domdedly, 
but then you know one can’t go agen natur.” 

While Sam is in this condition, he, one morn- 
ing, sees the Strunts family passing to church, 
and determines to follow them. 

“When I got there, I took care to get into the seat 
behind Strunts’. I plants myself close to Kitty; and 
when the saxton gave out the hymn, I looks sharp to find 
the place in my bewk, and I helped it over to her. Ay, 
dear! what a look she did but gie me! * Dom me,’ says 
I—though I didn’t speak it up, being in the church— 
‘dom me, if this don’t pey for all!’ And raelly I could 
hardly help fetching her a kiss on the back o’ th’ neck. 
Howiver, I checked myself, and sat down. When they 
began to sing, I quite forgot in my gladness what I was 
about ; and, thinking of noat but luv and sich, I joined 
chorus with piece of an old song that I once heard sung 
by a man as got drunk at ar house. I'll tell you what 
them two lines is, if I can think on *em.” 

And here the landlord scratched the end of his nose for 
the purpose of brightening his memory. 

“ These is them, young man, if I’m right; and I think 
Iam :— 

* Although that Miss Kitty's so charming and fair, 

[ not have your daughter—I not have your daughter, 

without the grey mare,” 
Them is them, I believe ; and sich was my transporta- 
tion at that time, I joined these involuntarily to the fifty- 
fourth psalm. Very lucky for me, nobody perceived it 
afore I did myself; and I took care not to do it twice. 

“ When church was over, I tries to speak to Kitty in 
the crowd as we were going out, but she didn’t hear me. 
Howiver, I see’d I had made some sort of a compression 
on her; and so I goes home agen as light as a feather. 
When I got into the kitchen, my mother looks at me ; 
‘Sam,’ says she, ‘what have you done with your waist. 
coat?’ *Why, noat,’ says I, and I looked down at it; 
and, like a great gurbuson as I was, I had forgot to put 
it on; and there, if I hadn’t bin to church without my 
waistcoat ! 

“ After that, I thought of noat but Kitty. I see’d I 
had made an opening; and says I, now I have got my 
foot in, I'll push forward, come on’t what may. So I 
tries all the ways in my power to get to see her agen, 
and lay my sentiments open to her. But it seemed as if 
I couldn't prosper at the rate I wanted.” 

Sam gives up the attempt at letter-writing ; 
but St Valentine’s Day, ever propitious to lovers, 


is comimg. 

*“ Between the time I have bin speaking on, and the 
l4th of February, | gets a sight of Kitty one afternoon as 
she was going through the town with her faither in their 
cart. 

‘I couldn't get to speak to her, you're sure; so I gies 
her another of my pleasant looks, and she smiles agen 
at me like an angel. That encourages me more and 
more to go on with it; and | waits as impatient as & 
child for the fourteenth, 
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“ When that day comed at last, I takes my opportunity 
to slip down to Wetherton, to old Toozle’s the book seller. 
Mrs Toozle was in the shop; and, when I got in— 
‘ What do you want?’ says she. ‘if you plaze, missis,’ 
says I,* 1 want a valentine; a good un,’ says J; ‘one 
o’ th’ best you’ve got.’ § That depends on your own 
taste,” says she. ‘We have all sorts, to suit different 
people.’ And then she fetched some out of the window. 
‘Should you like one with a rose ?’? says she. ‘ Well, I 
don’t know,” says 1; ‘let’s see a bit.” So I looks up to 
the top o” th’ shop, and then I says, ‘No, I think I 
shouldn’t. If you plaze, I'll have one with a big heart, 
and a spit through it.” The misis was very civil ; for, 
say she, ‘ That is as good a choice as ony; and will you 
have it painted or not painted?’ ‘Oh,’ says I; for I 
didn’t stand about that—‘ painted to be sure. Let’s 
have it bleeding, onyhow, as I reckon them speaks most 
luv, don’t they ?? She smiled red in the face at that, and 
said as howthey did. ‘Come, then,’ says I, ‘ let me have 
oneofthem. I want it as strong as | can get; the strongest 
they make; for, you see, I’se very warm on her.’ She 
pretended to wipe her face in her apron at that, but I 
see’d it was all sham ; so says I, ‘ Missis Toozle, what 
sort of a one did your husband send you afore you were 
married 2?’ ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘we hadn’t sich things then.’ 
‘Dom you,’ said I, in a pleasant way, ‘ you know well 
enough you had, only you not tell. I veckon he sent 
you sich a chap as this;’ and I picks one up off o’ th’ 
counter. It was a big heart like that of mine; only, 
instead of bleeding, it was put down to frizzle on a grid- 
iron in th’ flames. 

“I told her to lap mine up in the right way, becos I 
knowed noat about lapping letters up, and she did. I 
pead a groat for it, and gied her a halfpenny over for 
lapping on’t up; and I niver in my life laid out a groat 
as satisfied me better. And that was the very same 
valentine as my missis keeps by her at this day. 

“When I got home, J says noat to nobody; but I 
signs my name inside, and writes directions in the best 
hand I could; and then I gives Joe Smith—the same 
chap as I told you has just got married, a few hundred 
yards from here—I gives him half a pint of small beer 
and a halfpenny—for he was but a little lad then—to 
take it up to the Far-leys, and ask for Kitty Strunts, 
and gie it into nobody’s hands but hers.” 


An answer is returned in due course, which 
throws Sam into a transport of joy ; and, after 
properly “cleaning himself,” and eluding, with 


some difficulty, the vigilance of his mother, he’ 


sets out for the rendezvous Kitty had given 
him, 


“ I quaked, and said to myself, here she comes. And 
so it was her, as sure asI sit here; she was as constant 
to her time as if she had gone by clock-work. As soon 
as I see’d her, I comes out of my corner, and goes up 
towards her; and though I hadn’t been able to make up 
my mind what I should say first, yet [ trusted to natur 
to be my guide, for she always puts the right thing into 
one’s head when the time comes. Howiver, I'll tell you 
what it was I said; and then, young man, you can 
judge for yourself. I goes up to her, and says J, ‘ Ay, 
Kitty Strunts, how glad I am to see you! How do you 
do to-night? J hope you haven't got a nasty cold, nor 
th’ took-ache, nor rheumatiz, nor noat of that sort, for 
them things isn’t pleasant.’ 

“ That was the first speech I made to her; for you 
see, young chap, I take it to be a good plan to ax after 
their healths, as it makes ’em think one has some consarn 
for em. In answer to that, she said she was very glad 
to see me; so I puts out my hand : ‘Give us hold of you, 
then,’ says 1; and I catches hold of her frock, and pulls 
her up agen me a bit nearer. ‘ Very cold weather this, 
isn’t it, Kitty?’ said 1; ‘I assure you, I fun it very 
cold coming up here from ar house.’ You're right, 
Samel,’ says she ; ‘ it is very cold, indeed, for it has gone 
and froze ar tap up in the yard, and we canna get no 
rain-watter,’ says she; ‘ and that very seldom happens.’ 
Zell,’ says I, agen, ‘3 don’t know what we mun do, 





without we try to keep one another warm 0° somehow.’ 
And wi’ that, I tries to give her my first kiss; but she 
was shy, and turned off: so, instead of sticking on her 
cheek, it tumbled down on to th’ floor. I goes at her a 
second time ; and then she stood to it, and let me come on, 
for you see perseverance overcomes onything. After that, 
we natterally got a bit free with one another; and we 
walked up and down the stack-yards talking matters 
over, and looking at the moon and stacks ; but I couldn’: 
get her to lay hold of my arm o’ nohow.’ 

‘* Being the first night we had iver bin together, you 
munna be surprised when I tell you we didn't know very 
well what to talk about between us, for you see neither 
of us understood in what way folks in general do manage 
these things; as my faither and mother niver gied me no 
sort of advice upon that point, and [ shouldn't wonder if 
hers was just as bad, though I niver axed her the queshton. 
But we did as well as we could, considering all things ; and 
just for the sake of a little conversation, you know, I told 
her allabout the best way of brewing, as I had heard my 
faither describe it mony a time; and she, in turn, told 
me about making butter and cheese, and them things; and 
she gied me, beside, some good advice how to go on when 
you've got a cold—bed warmed, and a pinch of brown 
sugar in th’ pan; that was her advice the first night as 
iver I went after her, and very good it is, Well, while 
we were walking about, lapped up in this pleasant sort of 
talk, who should come out all at once, and catch us, but 
her mother, old Missis Strunts. Ay, dear! what a pas. 
sion she did but fly into when she clapped her eyes on us! 
She shouted ¢ Kitty!’ as if she would split herself; andas 
soon as iver Kitty see’d her, she pushed me off as if I was 
rubbage under her nose, and told me to go along with 
me, and run into the house without saying good night, 
or aught o’ th’ sort. But, just as she was going in, her 
mother fetched her sich a slap on the bare back as I niver 
heard the fellow to since I was born. As for myself, | 
thinks it best to get out of the yard as fast as I could, for 
vou see I didn’t want nobody to know it was me as fol. 
lowed their Kitty. But, afore I had time to get away, I 
hears old Missis Strunts bang the house-door to after her, 
as if she would knock it down. So I guesses from that, 
there was summut in pickle for Kitty as I should see and 
hear nothing about. Altogether, it had sich a surprising 
effect on my mind, that, do you know, I durstn’t venture 
to go near the place agen till I had see’d Kitty first some- 
where else, to larn how things shaped to us; though it 
was some time afore I had that great pleasure.” 

After this the lovers had mishaps enow from 
the persecution of cruel parents. 

“ Howiver,” as Sam sagaciously remarked, “ trew luy 
is a thing that'll make its way where noat else will ; and 
so it proved in this consarn; for Kitty was datarmined to 
see me agen, same as I was her, in spite of onybody or 
onything. And I have heard them which has said in this 
very house, that a woman is a divil in these’things when 
once she is set agoing; and I mun say that seems to me 
to have some truth in it from what happened after.” 


For the inimitable tea-party at Mr Duck- 
worth’s, where the gallantry of Sam once more 
forced a way to his Kitty, we must refer to the 
work, The lovers were upon the eve of deeper 
distress than ever. 

« The next time I see’d Kitty, she had a pritty tale to tell 
me. Afore she spoke, I perceived she was as fuli as iver she 
could hold; so says I to her, ‘ Come, Kitty, I see there i 
summut amiss, so don’t think of hiding it from me, becos 
you can’t. I’ve got eyes, remember, as well as other folks; 
so don’t try to deceive me, but out with it at once, and 
let us have no bother.’ Well, with that, young man, 
tears swum in her eyes, and she looked at me with sich 
a look, as if she meant to cut my heart into minch-pie® 
I gies her a good smacking kiss for encouragement 
begin with ; but says she, ‘ Nay, Sam, you munna kiss 
me now. I don’t know what to do, You munna kiss 
me no more—niver.’ And then she burst ’raight out 4 
crying. ‘ Now, Kitty,’ says I, for I couldn’t bear 
see her, ‘ if you don’t tell me directly what’s amiss, you'll 
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put my monkey up, and, if you do, you mind there’s no 
knowing what I shall go and do. I sharn't be answer- 
able for myself, so take care what you are about. Tell 
me this minnit,’ says I, and I gied her three or four 
good uns more ; for I do deciare, as [ sit upon this settle, 
| niver see’d a woman look so pritty as she did in that 
grief. Well, do you know, all my coaxing only made 
her sob and sike more and more for a bit, till raelly, as 
true as I have got this glass in my hand, I thought her 
neart would sartinly have bursted. ..... She pulled 
her gown under her, and sat down on the bank—for we 
were in the fields at the time—and says she, ‘ Do you sit 
down aside on me.’ I did so. ‘ Well, now, Kitty, my 
luv, says I, ‘ what is it?’ She wiped her cheeks, and 
says she, * Sam—Sam,—what do you think ?? * Why,’ 
says I, ‘ Kitty, I think you are very crewel to go on in 
this way afore me, knowing, as you do, how it cuts me 
up.” And then I cried a bitout of my owneyes. ‘Sam!’ 
says she agen, ‘then young Enoch Gregg has comed a- 
courting to me, and my faither and mother says they'll 
iaake me have him, whether I will or no.’ ‘¢ Is that 
all?’ says I; ‘ then don’t grieve about that, Kitty ; for 
I'm dom’d if you shall have him, so that’s settled at 
once. No, not while I have these legs to stand on, and 
a head a-top of my shoulders: if you like to stick to me,’ 
savs I, * Pll defend you back and edge; and neither 
faither, nor mother, nor young Gregg, nor nobody else, 
shall touch you, or make you do onything as you don’t 
like. Rest upon me,’ says I, ‘and you have a good 
foundation to go on: but as to making all this trouble 
about it, why I niver knowed sich nonsense in my life. 
What’s Enoch Gregg ?—if we have any of his sauce, I'll 
svon turn him heels upwards, and let him see a little of 
summut different to what he has always thought of his- 
self, or else J'1l know what sticks on’t.’ ‘ Nay, Sam,’ 
says Kitty, * you munna think of meddling with Enoch, 
or else that will make it worse and worse.’ 
says Tagen: ‘ but if he thinks of cramming his nose in 
here, and picking you out of my hands in this way, I'll 
let you know [ will meddle wi’ him, and in sich a way 


as he not like an’ all; for where is there a bigger result | 
| I should like a plain, straight-forward answer to it. 


can be offered to ony man, than by a fellow going with 
his impudence, and trying to shove him altogether out 
of his sweetheart’s arms, just as he seems to be trying to 
shoveme? Dom him! I wish I had him here; I'd larn 
him how to go a-courting to you agen.’ 

At Duckworth’s tea-party, Enoch had first 
fallen in love with Kitty. 

“*He set his nasty eyes on me at that party,’ says 
she ; ‘and so, afore mony days was past, he comes up to 
ar house wi’ all the assurance you can think on, pre- 
suinptioning, I reckon, on the bit of property his faither 
is worth ; and there he made no more to do but drunk a 
glass or two of ale with my faither, and then comed all 
ofa blaze to pay his redresses to me as I were making 
cheese in the dairy. But I told him if he didn’t go along 
with him, [ should fling a handful of curds in his face, 
and so in a bit he let me alone, and went into the parlour 
agen.” That was what she said. But do you know that 
poor divel went and told her faither and mother how she 
said she’d sarve him, and tried to persuade them to inter- 
fere about it. And as they knowed no better than he did, 
they watched their opportunity to get Kitty between ’em ; 
for, you remark, they wanted her to have young Gregg, 
48 he was expected to come in for some property at a 
future day. 

“They got Kitty between ’em, and there they said they 
shouldn't agree for her to choose nobody else but him. 
They blowed me up asif I was stinking fish, and said all they 
could think on and scrape together, to set her agen me.” 


The rivalship, and the duel, which is the best 
managed affair of honour we ever yet heard of, are 
hoth exquisite of their kind; but for these we must 
gain refer to the Lire or Bitperry Tuvuranp, 
though we cannot leave the reader in suspense, 
even for one hour, about the fate of the lovers. 


“When her faither and mother got to know all about 
this Consarn, and larnt how I had beat young Gregg 
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clear off o’ th’ walk after their Kitty, they turned quite 
savage about it, and took agen me moreand more. The 
old woman, Missis Strunts, discharged Kitty from iver 
harbouring me about their premises agen; but Kitty 
very plainly told her, if it was to come to that, she defied 
her; for says she to her mother, says she, ‘If you give 


| mea discharge from speaking to Sam Pegson ivery morn- 


ing, I shall be at him agen at night; so you might as 
well save your breath for better uses." Sich, young man, 
was her constancy to me afore we had tied the parson’s 
knot; and, on my part, I took care not to be behind her, 
for I said to my faither and mother one dfy, as they were 
boarth sitting together in the bar, said I—‘I'll tell you 
what, once for all: if you mean, boarth on you, to go 
on with this sort of opposition to my natteral confections 
for Kitty Strunts, and to set up your backs agen ar unity 
in lawful wedlock, I’m dom'd if I don’t fly in your faces ; 
and I'll be a bachelor all my life out of spite to you, that I 
will, and th’ breed shall die—even if you bring the squire’s 
doater and set her down afore me, with half of th’ parish 
for her portion. So don’t denude yourself,’ says 1, ‘ with 
ony notion of saving me for somebody else, becos I don't 
exactly think I’m a thing to be gied away in that manner.’ 

“TI think, young man, I have said afore, there is noat 
like shewing folks you have got a bit of sperit now and 
then. But, for all that, old Strunts wouldn't look at 
me for a long while, becos he felt uncommon sore to 
think how I had drove young Gregg off of Kitty: but 
what did I care for that? She encouraged me to go to 
her, and that was enough; as it always is, for blame 
onybody else when a wench herself whistles toone. That 
is my notion of things of this sort. Well, so it was; 
and we courted and courted, and got very fond indeed of 
one another afore the summer was out. Then says I to 
Kitty one day at dark hour, as we were walking together 
up Otter Lane, says I, ‘ Now, Kitty, you and me has bin 
going this kind of rig a good long while; and long 
enough, I should think, to know whether we raelly are 
fond of one another or not, as much as them things can be 
known beforehand ; so I should like to ax you just one 
queshton : it isa plain, simple queshton, you mind; and 


There wants no ceremony with me,’ says [—‘ that you 
know very well. Tell me at once, without any soft 
bother, are you ready ?’ 

“ And with that, I cast sich a eye in her face as she 
was little used to see come out of my head. I looked the 
Lord’s Prayer at her. She stared like a codfish at mea 
quarter of a minnit, and then blushed into a red-hot 
cinder. ‘Speak,’ says I, and I chirped her under the 
chin. ‘Sam,’ says she, ‘I don’t know how to speak ; 
but you know you have no occasions to ax me onythink 
o’ th’ sort: if I'm onybody’s, I am yours.” ‘ That's 
right, Kitty,’ says 1; * you are vittles and logging to me, 
That’s enough, my luv; and now we will get ready to 
be married.’ ”’ 

The trials of Sam with the cruel parents of his 
sweetheart were far from ended; but how he 
overcame every obstacle, and bore Kitty home 
in triumph to preside over the business of the 
well-frequented public house, now known by the 
sign of Ar Cock, we must leave to the longing 
imagination of the reader, until he can obtain, 
by purchase or hire, the comic ApveENTURES oP 
Binperry Taurtanp. 

It would not be difficult to point out abund- 
ance of faults in the work of which Sam Pog- 
son’s adventures form so important an episode; 
but, as we deem this, upon all occasions, the 
easiest part of critic-craft, we generally eschew it, 
fancying fault-finding but an ungracious office for 
ourselves, and a bad compliment to our readers. 
Those who have read “Sam Pogson’s Game- 
Cock” in this Magazine, of which we have heard 
praises from the very best judges, have already 


had a taste of this writer's rare comic quality. 
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LETTER TO JOSEPH HUME, ESQ., M.P., 


ON THE EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE, AND THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
MIND AND STATE OF THE MULTITUDE. 


BY THE REV. HUMPHREY PRICE, PERPETUAL CURATE OF CHRIST’S CHURCH, NEEDWOOp,* 


My Dear Sir,—You wish me to proceed. I 
would, therefore, say, without further preface, 
that an immense body of the working men are 
now awakening to the perfect truth—that, 
without power, they must be always overpowered; 
that, unrepresented, they must be always 
misrepresented ; that, placed on unequal ground 
in society, they never can enjoy their rightful 


share of the blessings of society ; that, without | 


their due proportion in the government, they 
must be always misgoverned ; that, without a 
voice in the state, in the making of laws, in the 
laying on of taxes—in short, in all matters 
affecting themselves—they must be always at the 
mercy of others—in plain truth, downright 
slaves, and nothing else. To call them discon. 
tented, they know to be true—to call them 
idle, they know to be false. To tell them that, 
if they are dissatisfied with their present 
masters, they are at perfect liberty to seek 
others, they feel to be a mockery of liberty—a 
cruel, base mockery of it—a being told (to use 
their own expression) “to throw themselves 
out of the fryingpan into the fire.” They will 
not do thus. They will, most certainly, by and 
by, “throw themselves out of the fryingpan ;” 
but it will be to lay hold of the handle, and to 
fry good and abundant food for themselves—the 
produce of their own honest industry and skill. 
They will then no longer weave the carpet, 
without a portion of it for their own floors ; nor 
the broadcloths, without a fair share for their 
own backs. They know who has said, *‘ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn ;” and they also know that this was said 
for their sakes, rather than for oxen. In short, 
they feel themselves aggrieved, and they are 
looking about most earnestly for relief. Now, 
where can they look for relief so lawfully, and 
with such promise of success, as to their own 
Constitution? Their own Constitution is suffi- 
cient for them. They need nothing else. All 
they have to do, is to get into it, and then act 
the honest part. The only mischief and misery 
is, that they never yet had theirown! They 
all know that the Constitution is composed of 
King, Lords, and Commons. On the throne, 
sits the King, very little more than an 
automaton, yet of great value. In the Upper 
House of Parliament, sit the Lords, entirely 
irresponsible, with awful powers of mischief, and 
with extensive means of usefulness, if they 
knew how to use them. In the Lower House, 








sit—who? The Commons? Hardly tue Com. 
mons, Here lies the mischief. Till of late, the 
Lords filled the Lower House with their own 
serviles; and thus usurped the third grand 
division of the Constitution. Of late, a moiety 
of the Commons have crept in. But, as yet, we 
have the Constitution only in its theory, The 
three-legged stool has never yet had its proper 
legs to stand on. It has always had one leg, 
the King ; and its second leg, the Lords ; but, 
whereits third, and soundest, and firmestleg, Tug 
Commons, ought to have been, there it has only 
had, till very lately, a bundle of rotten borough 
sticks stuck in; and now, it has merely a third 
supplementary leg, scarcely one-tenth part as 
thick and strong as it ought to be: so that the 
stool has never yet stood upon its own proper 
legs! ‘The mass of the’people should be speci- 
ally led to see this. They would then think less 
of revolution. Their wish and their cry would 
then be, “ Let us have our own Constitution, 
and try what it will do for us first. Let us have 
our own House of Parliament, where we may 
speak our minds, and plead our own cause, and 
look after our own concerns.” 

This appears to me to be of immense conse- 
quence—to be in fact the only way to avert 
impending revolution and changes of un- 
known magnitude. Let the mind of the multi- 
tude be honestly and worthily pre-occupied with 
THEIR OWN Constitution, and with the legitimate 
means of obtaining their own just and equal 
share therein. At the present moment, they eye 
ALL with suspicion, whether the Throne, or the 
Upper House, or the Lower. Whatever is done 
or talked of, they believe that there is nothing 
done for them ; and that nothing is talked of 
but to cajole them; and that it is thus that 
months and years roll away, while their griev- 
ancesand troubles still remain very much as they 
were. Such is the real state of mind and feel- 
ings, I well know, among the working men. 
And is the present formation of the Lower House 
of Parliament such as to remove such suspicions? 
I think most decidedly not. Only reflect, You 


| have not the smallest doubt of the bad odour of 





the Upper House among the people. Who then 
are they who occupy the Lower House? Some 
of the richest and most powerful men in the 
world ; the greatest merchants, bankers, manu- 
facturers, lawyers, tradesmen, stockjobbers, 
magistrates ; in short, all who would be lords if 
they could; who eat like lords, drink like lords, 





* In transmitting this letter to 7'ais’s Magazine for publication, Mr Hume remarks, “ Too little has been 
said in all our speeches and publications about the extension of the franchise; it being the opinion of many 
good Reformers, that more knowledge is wanted among the mass of the people before they should have the power 


of voting. 


I never had that opinion; and, when I see around me the dastardly conduct of persons in every 


way well-informed, I am the more disposed to intrust to the humble the power of extending public opinion throug 


their representatives.” 





sport like lords, gamble like lords ; spend more | direct prosperity—not that sort of prosperity 


money in pampering their families in pride and 


idleness, and lay up more for their families thus | 


to spend after they are gone, than King and Lords 
can ever lay their hands on. These are the 
very men who have the firmest grasp upon those 
whom they represent, and who are, on that very 
account, more dangerous to the liberties of the 
unrepresented myriads than King and Lords 
could possibly be. 
estates, and in their own proprietaries, they are 
so many petty kings—yea, all but absolute mon- 
archs. None dare resist their authority—none 
can resist it. Their control is absolute. Some 
of them, like other monarchs on the larger scale, 
are mild, benevolent, and open-hearted, Still 
they are monarchs, Their little empires touch 
from one end to the other of the King’s domi- 
nions ; and each, in his petty kingdom, is, ac- 
cording to his disposition, a king, or a tyrant, or 
a Muscovite czar. Who dares open his mouth 
at him? What eye before him but is lowered, 
as the flag of an inferior to a mightier force ? 
Can such men be unsuspected by the working 
classes? Never, so long as the working classes 
have no hold on them by their votes protected 
by the Ballot. At this present moment, the 
character of the Lower House is barely, and but 
barely, sustained in the minds and feelings of the 
mass of the people by the efforts of a very few 
of its noblest members—efforts, I am persuaded, 
which, however frowned upon by the Lords, 
have been the sole preservation of the Lords 
themselves ; and which, however unsatisfactory 
to the people, have been, they acknowledge, the 
only cause of whatever degree of satisfaction 
they have felt. 

But, despite the few nobler spirits, wo unto 
the unrepresented millions, if the power of the 
mighty in the Lower House be not qualified, and 
sobered down, and reduced within its proper 
limits, and restrained to a wholesome exercise, 
by the honest single-eyed determination of the 
millions themselves! They tell you that common 
salt is composed of two elements, one of which 
taken alone into the stomach would be death ; 
wholesomenessand safety lying in the proper mix- 
ture of the two. There is something analogous 
amongst men in society. Wholesomeness and 
safety consist in properly mixing up the rich and 
powerful, with the poorer and feebler, yet more 
numerous class, so that the latter may balance 
against the former. But an objector may ask— 
“ Will not the rich and powerful look well to 
the kingdom for their own sakes?” They will 
look to it, if left to themselves, just as kings, and 
lords, and Muscovite czars, for their own power 
and pleasure. But this is not the true question. 
The true question is, whether they will strive to 
establish the prosperity of the millions, No! 
they never did; and they never will, so long as 
the millions leave themselves in their power. 
To a certain degree, they cannot maintain their 
Own just prosperity without incidentally promot- 
ing that of the millions ; but what our millions 
now begin to seek for is, not incjdental but 
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which consists in the mere crumbs under the 
table as their perquisites for having sown and 
reaped the corn, and made and baked the bread, 
but rather a fair good slice of the loaf itself. 
But this slice of the loaf they never will have, 
until they get it for themselves in their own 
House of Parliament, by representatives of their 
own free choice. There is the place, the only 
place, (and they should be sedulously taught, as 
I before observed, to look to it as the only place, ) 
where they can constitutionally obtain and secure 
their rights. However they may plough, and 
reap, and throw the shuttle, and drive the nail, 
they never will, and they never can, possess and 
enjoy the rewards of their toil, so long as they 
are shut out of their owa rightful House of Com. 
mons, ‘Till they, one and all, take possession of 
their own House by their true representatives, 
those already in will take good care of the best 
things at its disposal and control, for them. 
selves alone. The unrepresented millions may 
build the House, but their non-representatives 
alone will Jive in it, sharing its honours and 
emoluments amongst themselves as best they 
may. 

What is the present state of things? The 
unrepresented amongst us are about thirteen mil- 
lions and a-half—the represented being about 
one million and a-half.* Ponder this awful fact 
—thirteen millions and a half of us have little 
more to do with our Constitution, and are of 
little more account in it, than are the negro 
apprentices in the West Indies! Only one 
million and a-half out ef fifteen millions of us 
are represented in what is called our Reformed 
House of Commons! Monstrous injustice ! 
Thirteen and a-half out of fifteen millions of us 
are shut out of our own House of Commons ! 
Who shuts us out? Nomatter who. Why are 
we shut out? That those within may make the 
most of us. In their hands we lie. The all- 
powerful few within keep the others out, for 
slaves! QO monstrous shame! O sly, hypoeri- 
tical, and base oppression! Is it possible that, 
thus placed, the thirteen millions and a half of 
Englishmen should be well governed, equitably 
governed, in prosperity and happiness? No: 
not even if the all-powerful few in our own 
House of Parliament were real Christians in 
very deed and very truth, trying to the utmost 
to do unto others as they would others should 
do unto them. Even in that most favourable of 
all supposable cases, the one million and a half 
could no more properly govern the thirteen mil. 
lions and a half, than they could do the work 
and perform the duties of the thirteen millions 
and a half. No: they may as well let that alone 
for ever ; the task is beyond their strength, the 
burden too heavy for the back. What hope, then, 
have we? None whatever, save in amendment. 
The King (God bless him !) is the only Reform 
King we ever had; but he is only one member 
of our Constitution. The Lords—(there is great 


* Mr Hume notices that this calculation js not ex-~ 
actly correct. 
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talk of mending them)—the Lords, whether bad 
or good, form the second member of our Consti- 
tution. Let us mend them if we can—get rid 
of them constitutionally, we cannot. But the Com- 
mons, I again inquire—the Commons, where are 
they? Not in their own House, save a moiety of 
them ; not, savea moiety of them, in political ex- 
istence. If you would find them, you must first 
call them forth within the boundaries of sight, by 
the omnipotent voice of law. Forthe present, they 
are as thoughthey were not. There are thirteen 
and a-half millions of them ready to start forth. 
Far better to call them forth, than to linger and 
stop tillthey burstforth. Why expose us to violent 
explosions? Why suffer the water-spout to burst 
over our heads, if you could dissipate it at a safe 
distance, or cause it to descend in gentle showers? 
Why suffer the lightning to strike, if it might 
be conveyed innocuous to the earth? The 
water-spout may burst, and yet the ship may 
ride—the lightning may strike, yet spare the 
tree; but who could answer for the bursting 
forth, the blasting stroke, of a whole angry 
and infuriated population? Intheir own House 
they would be safe, happy, and of incalculable 
value. Out of it, they are never to be trusted, 
ure always discontented, and robbed of more 
than half their worth. Admit them; give them 
free and full possession. Complete the Consti- 
tion. Let us have Tue Commoxs—no longer a 
moiety of them merely, but the whole Commons, 
Lillthen, there will be neither cordiality of feel- 
ing, nor desired security, nor real prosperity. 
‘To oppose this new-born wish among the multi- 
tude is fearfully unwise. They are not what 
they were. <A spirit has been roused within 
them that will never be quieted, save by success. 
“A soul has been created under the ribs of 
death,” which will be immortal as the race of 
man on earth, The spirit of a true man is within 
them. This spirit is gathering daily strength, 
is opening its young eyes, and learning how to 
exercise them aright ; is amazed at what it sees; 
is comparing, contrasting, calculating; has learned 
ts numeration table, even beyond the amount 
of our National Debt ; is pondering deeply upon 
vreat practical subjects, which were as unknown 
to their grandfathers, and till of late to them- 
selves, as were those little carriages which will 
soon be on all our roads, dragging after them 
their thirty or forty tons thirty or forty miles 
an hour, by the aid of a small quantity of water 
turned into steam, or by even some simpler 
process still. Equally wonderful revolutions 
are now taking place in the minds of men re- 
specting their own social relations in life, as 
are how progressing in the application of me- 
chanical and chemical science, towards the furth- 


erance of universal prosperity. The millions of 


the country—the unrepresented—the debarred 
of their own House—aliens in their own country 
—despised strangers at home—are in silent but 
profound motion, without oaths, without secret 
signs, influenced by one only determination—the 
determination to get their rights. For forms 
of government they care but little. 
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men and of things are to them of trivial moment. 
But, for their rights, they are to a man more or 
less determined alike to contend. A revolution 
in their minds—scarcely to be conceived by other 
countries, unknown till of late evento them- 
selves, and at this moment little understood by 
those in high stations among them—is clearly 
developed. ; 
Little care they now for the glory of a king, 
or of a warrior, or of battles won by sea or land. 
Such things are all but entirely passed away. 
For proof, witness their feelings towards the 
Duke of Wellington, or even towards the King 
himself, when they doubted his sincerity as aq 
Reformer. No; they have now but one single 
object before them, and that is their own pros. 
perity and happiness. They want to be neither 
kings, nor lords, nor great men, nor gentlemen, 
They want to be FREEMEN, prosperous and happy, 
They want to be put upon fair and equal ground 
with others. They want to be treated like men, 
They know that (to use their own phraseology) 
every man is entitled to his pennyworth for his 
penny—to the just reward of his labour—to have 
work to do, and to be well paid for it when well 
done—to have a far greater share of the pros- 
perity they create than they ever had before 

The whole mass of the people are at this 
moment heaving like the swell of the intertro- 
pical ocean, without a storm, and lifting up upon 
the surface the vessel of the state, either to be 
sped more propitiously on her way, or to be 
dropped and overwhelmed in the trough of its 
billows. Let the skilful mariner mark the swell— 
let him gather every puff of wind into his sails, 
and keep a determined hand upon the helm, that 
the vessel may meet and cut the wave aright 
and do well. 

Should it be inquired—** Whence this un- 
exampled motion, this sudden efflux of light, this 
rapid march of intellect, as it is as truly as often 
contemptuously called?” Whence? From the 
pinchings of adversity ; from a free press ; from 
daily information by newspapers of what is going 
on in the whole world ; and, above all and be- 
yond all, in my opinion, from the more general 
diffusion and study of the Bible—the only book 
in the world to teach true justice, equity, and 
mercy, and to strip priesteraft, and law-craft, 
and government-craft of their pernicious powers. 
An unfettered and unimpeded Bible will rege- 
nerate the world. The inspired Word of God 
will purify or nullify the uninspired pulpit ; will 
pull it down altogether, or make it a worthier 
agent than, with bright exceptions, it has been 
for ages and generations. The book that teaches 
with a divine authority, “to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ;” and 
“to do unto all men as you would they should 
do unto you,” will be sure to find learners and 
to make scholars. The book that, without re 
spect of persons, reveals the profligate rich tor- 
mented in the flames of hell, and the patient 
poor safe at last, and happy in Abrahams 
bosom, will sooner or later have free course, and 
find the aptest scholars amongst the poorest 








people. It is to the Bible at home, more even 
than in the church or the conventicle—in the 
hands of the poor man by his fireside, more than 
in the voice of the hireling teacher—that I look 
for the mightiest effects. It is the priest-taught 
man that tells his beads, worships the host, con- 
fides in the absolution of his minister, believes 
passive obedience and non-resistance to be Chris- 
tian duty, &Xe.; but give him his Bible with- 
out a designing or deluded teacher, and ‘ the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err 
therein.” ‘Thus have I known ministers preach- 
ing upon and enforcing texts—* Servants, be 
subject to your masters with all fear, not only 
tu the good and gentle, but also to the froward, 
&e.;” and their poor hearers saying—*‘* This 
must be a false interpretation ; it is tyrannical, 
and God is no tyrant; this is to serve a turn ; 
it cannot be; it is only fit doctrine for slaves, 
ond not for freemen; and slaves are desired in 
Scripture to get themselves made free as soon as 
they can.” Few persons seem aware of the effect 
of the Bible, even amongst the vile and the base ; 
even such learn from it what they do not prac- 
tise, and loudly call for that justice, and equity, 
and truth, and integrity, and mercy from those 
in high stations from which they readily excuse 
themselves in subordinate life. They have read, 
or heard read, such lessons in the Word of God, 
and they insist upon their Runers practising 
them. Why?  Beeause they are themselves 
smarting under the evils of a contrary practice. 
Hence the fact that, amongst ourselves, the 
loudest, the most incessant, and irresistible cries 
for reform originate with, and arise from the 
poor. The Bible is amongst them as almost the 
only book they have. The Bible has taught 
them the value of justice, equity, and mercy. 
They feel the misery of the opposite vices, and 
they are determined that, let their own conduct 
be what it may, their Ruters shall reform. 
Thus it will be all over the world, as the Bible 
spreads. The common people will hear it gladly, 
because it holds forth “the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come,” 
They like “the promise of the life that now is,” 
and they greatly commend the practice of equity 
and mercy in others. What they greatly like, 
they loudly talk of; and hence Rerorm. And 
shall Reform be scouted on account of its low 
origin ? Its origin is not low— its origin is 
the Word of God itself. The oppressed poor 
first saw it and proclaimed it. God read the 
lesson to them, and necessity taught them its 
value. True, they have only learned it in part, 
and they will only obtain it in part. As they 
learn more, they will obtain more. The rich 
and powerful few may do relatively better, per- 
haps, without Reform than with it: but not so 
the poor—they must either have it, or remain 
Without what they know of “ the promise of the 
life that now is.” Thoroughly am I aware that 
heither poor nor rich can enjoy the fulfilment of 
0 blessed a promise by merely political enact- 
ments or legislative provisions ; but these are 
heedful, and must be effected, if nations are to 
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become Christian in more than the name: and 
sure I am that every thoroughly enlightened 
Christian will promote them to the utmost, at 
whatever sacrifice of his own pride, prejudice, or 
selfishness. It is remarkable that the Bible has 
spread more in America than in England ; and 
it is most undoubtedly true that in no country 
upon earth are equal rights and laws so recog- 
nised as in the free States of the Union. Now, 
the communication between the poorer classes 
in this country and their relatives and friends 
in America, has, of late years, prodigiously in- 
creased both in frequency and in_ interest. 
Nothing is more common than for those who, 
but a few years before, had left their native 
shores with sorrow of heart and deep poverty, to 
send the most pressing entreaties to their friends 
in England to come to them, if possible, and par- 
take of their most unexpected prosperity. 
* Here,” say they, “* we have no game-laws, no 
country squires to order you of their land, and 
no beggars. We have as much work as we like, 
and can get more for it in two days than we 
could in Old England in a week. We get our 
children well instructed—almost for nothing. 
Everybody is kind to us, and civil. We never 
met with such attention and civility in our lives, 
The rich are as obliging and friendly as the poor, 
We could not endure to live in England again. 
We never believed the rich and poor could live 
so happily together. Here, in reality, there is 
no want ; but abundance of all things for the use 
of man. Thank God who led us here, though 
it was in sorrow! If all the work-people we left 
behind knew the real truth, and could get away, 
they would not stay in England another hour.” 
Such is part of the substance of American letters 
which I have read in my own neighbourhood 
from those well known to me, and which have 
their counterparts at this moment (as I am 
informed) almost everywhere amongst the more 
indigent population of this country. But the 
most surprising portion of such letters is that 
which developes the change in their views and 
feelings, both political and religious, if before 
they might have been said to have had any at 
all. They are not long in America without be- 
coming Americans. They have their vote in the 
various elections, and have a growing and deep 
interest in all that is going on around them. 
They are utterly astonished at the state of Old 
England, and wonder that the people should 
suffer themselves to be sotreated. Bishops, with 
their many thousands a-year, and Lords, with 
their hereditary wisdom, they treat with a fami- 
liarity almost bordering on the ludicrous (were 
it not so true) as emanating from those who, on 
this side the water, and but a few years ago, 
scarcely dared to look at even a Lord's under- 
steward, but askance and with doffed hats, 
Church and parish matters in the old country, 
they refer to with sovereign contempt, and with 
high exultation at their change for the better. 
Now theycan live without their wages being eked 
out by the parish, and can attend what minister 
they please, without affront to any one, and can 
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afford to pay for a seat in the church or meeting- 
house, and have a vote in the yearly elections of 
masters and mistresses of the schools, where 
their children are as well attended to, and as 
much respect paid to them as to the children of 
the rich. Such like communications, rife in the 
cottages of the poor day-labourers, sometimes 
find their way through his humble door into what 
Lord Brougham calls “ the ignorant farm-house ;” 
and though, in part, they are not so cordially 
relished there as in the meaner dwelling, they 
even there produce their effect ; while among the 
inmates of the humbler habitation, the new im- 
pressions and feelings they produce are of almost 
incalculable force and consequence. Bruce says, 
‘‘ J found the skylark at Masuah sang the same 
notes as in England ; and we shall soon find all 
the poor labourers in England uttering, with 
their whole souls, the political and religious sen- 
timents of their relatives and friends in America, 
It is impossible that they should hear of the 
prosperity and happy freedom of those from 
whom, by age, or poverty, or terrors of the sea, or 
other causes, they are for ever separated, save 
in heart, without anxious desires for the same 
blessings here at home in their own native land. 
In these said transatlantic communications, 
which spread like wildfire amongst the poor, and 
which they almost think too good to be true, 
may be found one of the causes of the present 
movement of new thoughts amongst the mass of 
our population—a movement which may be 
opposed, but never can be stopped—which may 
be wisely directed to the ultimate attainment of 
its most just and reasonable objects, but never 
can be even so much as tampered with, without 
an alarming degree of corresponding hazard, and 
most certain and undoubted mischief. In my 
own humble but decided opinion, to think of a 
final settlement of such vast subjects as National 
Reform, Church Reform, Municipal Corporation 
Reform, National Educational Plans, Poor-Laws 
Arrangements, Xc., without calling in, and tak- 
ing into the account, the sentiments and co- 
operation of the millions themselves, who are the 
prime objects and actual support of all, and who 
are beginning to know themselves to be such, is 
just as hopeful as would be the attempt to drain 
deep bogs by a few small syphons, and to culti- 
vate their surface by planks laid thereon, to sus- 
tain a needed portion of vegetable mould. The 
bogs would rise, suck down the planks, and 
smother all; and so will the multitude, unless 
tenderly and wisely dealt with. They are no 
longer the inert mass they were. Did not M. 
Thiers lately retort upon the nobleman who said 
he “ used antiquated phrases,” ‘“ ‘They rather 
are the dupes of antiquated opinions, who talk 
of England and Englishmen as being now what 
they were only four years ago?” JI admire the 
discernment of the Frenchman. Its effect upon 
the French Duke, whatever it was, is of small 
consequence to us ; but that our own aristocracy 
should profit by it, is to themselves, more than to 
others, in my opinion, of the utmost moment. 
Whether in the Church, orin the State, or in the 





less public, though not less influential stations of 
laic and private life, they will be wise not ty 
tamper with the daily more and more enlighten. 
ing millions of their fellow subjects. Drie 
them much longer they cannot ; and lead them 
much longer by the nose they will be equally 
unable. Guide and help them they may; byt 
the end and object must be kept clear in sight— 
viz., universal prosperity, founded upon equa] 
rights and laws, both of conscience and of citi. 
zenship. Neither the rich, nor even the govern. 
ment, will be able long to prevail, merely from 
being rich or in power. The reign of prescrip- 
tion is nearly at its close ; and both the rich and 
the powerful have much to learn and to alter jp 
themselves. 

Somebody has said that an Irishman, located 
in America, being asked with what party he 
meant to vote, replied, ‘“ Against the Govern. 
ment, onyhow.” ‘To him the Government was a 
gauger, a tithe proctor, an absentee landlord, 
an Orangeman, or a Peeler ; he knew nothing 
of Government but as a monster to rack his 
rent, or drive away his pig for tithe, or seize 
his whisky bottle, or knock him over the head, 
or shoot his son through the heart ; and, there- 
fore, he was (a natural consequence) “ against 
the Government, onyhow.” ‘Thus it is in part— 
it is in vain to deny it, and the very worst of 
policy to overlook it—between our millions and 
the rich and powerful few. The latter can only 
prevail, as they ought, by laying aside “ anti- 
quated opinions,” and becoming leaders of the 
former to plain and obvious prosperity, along 
plain and obvious pathways. ‘l'o every man they 
must concede the elective franchise, that only 
distinguishing property between a freeman and 
aslave. ‘To be sure, “ it is but a spark,” said 
one of the ablest, and most pious, and most elo- 
quent of our modern literary men, in his speech 
at a great public meeting, “ but it is the spark 
of a diamond ;” and yet, strange to say, this 
said most liberal of all liberal, rich, and literary, 
and religious characters, with whom I have ever 
been acquainted, is not for placing this “ spark 
of a diamond” on the breast of every man, lest, 
peradventure, the fool should cast it away or 
use it perniciously! These are among the 
“ antiquated notions” which the rich, and the 
learned, and the powerful must lay aside, or 
they will themselves inevitably be laid aside by 
the millions whom they have too long deter- 
minedtocontrol rather than to guide—to manage 
their affairs for them (a task to which they 
never were and never can be equal) rather than 
to call them in to help to manage for themselves. 
That high and honourable statesman, the Earl 
Grey, may not adventure below the £10 fran- 
chise ; but it willnotdo. That all-powerful and 
fearless orator, the Lord Brougham, may decry 
the Vote by Ballot ; but, if he live, he will give 
it at last a manly welcome: his poor-laws act, 
too, he will, in all likelihood, submit to the cor- 
rection of the millions, when graced and invest- 
ed each with the elective franchise, and protected 
in the conscientious exercise of it by the impene+ 
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trable egis of the Ballot. The amiable Primate 
of all England may deem a salary less than 
fifteen thousand pounds a-year beneath his 
archiepiscopal dignity, and may consider double 
livings and some few large emoluments in the 
Church as needful incentives to Christian piety ; 


but the enfranchised millions may possibly point 
out to his Grace “ a more excellent way.” 


A 
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my 
ing letter to a close, I anticipate the happiest 
results, not only to this country but to the 
world, from the glorious enfranchisement of the 
present law-enslaved body of our fellow-subjects, 
which, I am fully persuaded, the world will not 
be long before it witnesses ; and, in such per- 
suasion, | remain yours, ever affectionately, 
H. Price. 


In short, my dear sir, to bring this long, pros- | Needwood Parsonage, August 19, 1836. 





THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; BY THE REV. ORVILLE 
DEWEY. 


Tuts is two volumes of travels in Evrope by an 
American. Mr Dewey came to England in the 


j 


summer of 1833; landed at Liverpool ; went into | 


Wales ; over to Dublin ; round to Giants’ Cause- 
way, to Glasgow, to Edinburgh ; and away again 
up through England by the Lakes. He saw 
all the usual sights, and makes the ordinary 
hackneyed observations. His mere travels may 
have interest for his own countrymen. It is his 
opinions that have interest forus. Yet he speaks 
most flatteringly of Edinburgh, the Falls of 
Clyde, the Trosachs, and Sir Walter Scott. The 
freshest portion of the volumes is an interview 
with Wordsworth. What extraordinary mon. 
sters do people expect to see in the poets! Do 
they look for wings of seraphs upon their shoul- 
ders ?—or the purple light of love mantling 
visages which have stood the blanching of time 


religion, and, if it prevails, anarchy and irreligion must 
follow. He will see no other result; he has no confi- 
dence in the people ; they are not fit to govern themselves 
—not yet certainly: public opinion, the foolish opinion 
of the depraved, ignorant, and conceited mass, ought not 
to be the law ; it ought not to be expressed in law; it 
ought not to be represented in government; the true re- 
presentative government should represent the mind of a 
country, and that is not found in the mass, nor is it to 
be expressed by universal suffrage. Mr W con- 
stantly protested against the example of America as not 
being in point. He insisted that the state of society, the 
crowded population, the urgency of want, the tenures of 
property, in England, made a totally different case from 
curs. He seemed evidently to admit, though he did not 
so in terms, that hereditary rank and an established 
priesthood are indefensible in the broadest views of hu- 
man rights and interests ; but the argument for them is, 





| that they cannot be removed without opening the door to 


for half a century ?—or do they imagine their | 


stature is a cubit more than is awarded to ordi- 
nary people ? 


I was so much disappointed in the appearance of Mr 
W , that I actually began to suspect that I had 
come to the cottage of one of his neighbours. After ten 
minutes’ commonplace talk about the weather, the 
travelling, &c., had passed, I determined to find out 
whether [ was mistaken ; and, aware of his deep interest 
in the politics of England, I availed myself of some re- 
mark that was made to introduce that subject. He 
immediately left all commonplace, and went into the 
subject with a flow, a flood almost, of conversation, that 
soon left me in no doubt. After this had gone on an 
hour or two, wishing to change the theme, [ took occa- 
sion of a pause to observe that, in this great political 
agitation, poetry seemed to have died out entirely. He 
sald it had; but that was not the only cause; for there 
had been, as he thought, some years ago, an over-produc- 
tion and a surfeit. 

Mr W converses with great earnestness, and hasa 
habit, as he walks and talks, of stopping every fourth or 
fifth step, and turning round to you to enforce what he 
is saying. The subjects, the first evening I passed with 
him, were, as I have said, politics and poetry. He re- 
marked afterwards, that, although he was known to the 
world only as a poet, he had given twelve hours’ thought 
to the condition and prospects of suciety for one to poetry. 
1 replied that there appeared to me to be no contradiction 
in this, since the spirit of poetry is the spirit of humanity 
—since sympathy with humanity, and with all its for- 
tunes, isan essential characteristic of poetry—and politics 
sone of the grandest forms under which the welfare of 
the human race presents itself. 

In politics, Mr W professes to be a Reformer, but 
upon the most deliberate plan and gradual scale; and he 
indulges in the most indignant and yet argumentative 
diatribes against the present course of things in England, 
and in the saddest torebodings of what is tocome. The 
Ude is beating now against aristocracy and an established 











greater evils—to the unrestrained license of the multi- 
tude—to incessant change, disorder, uncertainty; and, 
finally, to oppression and tyranny. He says the world 
is running mad with the notion that all its evils are to 
be relieved by political changes, political remedies, poli- 
tical nostrums—whereas the great evils, sin, bondage, 
misery, lie deep in the heart, and nothing but virtue and 
religion can remove them ; and upon the value, and pre- 
ciousness, and indispensableness of religion, indeed, he 
talked very sagely, earnestly, and devoutly. 

The next evening, | went to tea to Mr W ‘4, on 
a hospitable invitation to come to breakfast, dinner, or 
tea, as I liked. The conversation very soon again ran 
upon polities. He thought there could be no inde- 
pendence in legislators, who were dependent for their 
places upon the ever-wavering breath of popular 
opinion, and he wanted my opinion about the fact 
in our country. I replied that, as a secluded man, 
and accustomed to look at the morale of these mat- 
ters, I certainly had felt that there was likely to be, 





' and probably was, a great want of independence—that 





I had often expressed the apprehension that our dis- 
tinguished men were almost necessarily acting under 
biasses that did not permit them to sit down in their 
closets and examine great political questions and mea- 
sures ina fair and philosophical spirit. ‘ Then,” he said, 
“how can there beany safety ?” [| answered, as I had 
frequently said before, that our only safety lay in mak- 
ing the people wise: but I added that our practical 
politicians were accustomed to say that there was a 
principle of safety in our conflicts, in the necessarily 
conflicting opinions of the mass—that they neutralized 
and balanced each other. 1 admitted, however, that 
there was danger ; that all popular institutions involved 
danger ; that freedom was a trust, and a perilous trust. 
Still I insisted that this was only an instance of a gene- 
ral principle; that all probation was perilous; that the 
greatest opportunity was always the greatest peril. I 
maintained, also, that, think as we might of political 
liberty, there was no helping it; that, in the civilized 
world, the course of opinion was irresistibly setting to- 
wards universal education and popular forms of govern- 
ment; and pothing was to be done but to direct, modify, 
and control the tendency. He fully admitted this; 




































said that, in other centuries, some glorious results might 
be brought out, but that he saw nothing but darkness, 
disorder, and misery in the immediate prospect, and 
that all he could do was to cast himself on Providence. 
I ventured to suggest that it seemed to me that all good 
and wise men had a work todo. I said that I admitted, 
friend to popular institutions as [ was, that the world 
was full of errors about liberty ; that there was a mis- 
take and madness about popular freedom, as if it were 
the grand panacea for all human ills, and that powerful 
pens were needed to guide the public mind; and that 
the pen of geriius could searcely be more nobly em- 
ployed. But he has no confidence in the body of the 
people, in their willingness to read what is wholesome, 
or to do what is right ; and this, I took the liberty to 
sav, seemed to me the radical point on which he and [ 
differed. I told him that there were large communities 
in America in whom I did confide, and that I believed 
other communities might be raised up to the same con- 
dition ; and that it appeared to me that it should be thie 
grand effort of the world now, to raise up this mass to 
knowledge, to comfort, and virtue—since the mass was 
evidently ere long to rule for us. 

After this conversation, Mr W proposed a walk 
to Grassmere Lake, to see it after sunset ; and, in that 
loveliest of all the scenes I ever witnessed on carth, were 
lost all thoughts but of religion and poetry. [ could not 
help saying, with fervent sincerity, ** I thank you, sir, 
for bringing me here at this hour ;” for he had evidently 
taken some pains, pushing aside some little inter- 
ferences with his purpose, to accomplish it. He said, 
in reply, that so impressive was the scene to him, that 
he feit almost as if it were a sin not to come here every 
fair evening. We sat by the shore half an hour, and 
talked of themes far removed from the strife of polities. 
The village on the opposite side lay in deep shadow ; 
from which the tower of the church rose like heaven's 
sentinel on the gates of evening. <A single taper shot 
its solitary ray across the waters. The little lake lay 
hushed in deep and solemn repose. Not a sound was 
heard upon its shore. The fading light trembled upon 
the bosom of the waters, which were here slightly ruffled, 
and there lay, as a mirror, to reflect the serenity of 
heaven. The dark mountains lay beyond, with every 
varying shade that varying distance could give them. 
The farthest ridges were sowed with light, as if it were 
resolved into separate particles and showered down into 
the darkness below, to make it visible. ‘The mountain 
side had a softness of shadowing upon it, such as I never 
saw before, and such as no painting I ever saw ap- 
proached in the remotest degree. It seemed, Mr W 
said, as if it were ** clothed with the air.’> Above all, 
was the clear sky, looking almost cold, it looked so pure, 
along the horizon---but, warmed in the region a little 
higher, with the vermilion tint of the softest sunset. I 
um persuaded that the world might be travelled over 
without the sight of one such spectacle as this---and all 
owing to the circumstances---the time---the hour. It 
was perhaps not the least of those circumstances in- 
Huencing the scene, that it was an hour, passed in one 
of his own holy retreats, with Wordsworth ! 








We do not mean to comment upon Mr Words- 
worth’s scepticism to good ‘‘in the immediate 
prospect.” It was not so with him once; and 
mankind are in quite as hopeful a condition as 
forty years ago. 

After visiting part of Germany, Italy, and 
France, Mr Dewey returned to England—a 
country in which even the eloquence of Words- 
worth will not persuade him that all is as it 
ought to be, or so well as it might be. He is 
an enlightened American citizen. We leave the 
following extracts to the meditation of the 
reader. 

There is no city in the world, perhaps, which presents, 


in broader contrast, the extremes of the human condition 
than London, 





Regent’s Fark, Grosvenor Square, the ' 
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whole west end, shews like a city of the gods 3 St Giles 
and Wapping appear like the habitations of devils 
Men, women live there, whose aspect, stripped of almost 
every lineament of humanity, fills you with horror, and 
hurries away your involuntary footsteps as you look a+ 
them. In London there are twenty thousand persons 
perhaps, who live in all the luxury that their imagina. 
tion can devise; and there are twenty thousand who 
know not, when they rise in the morning, where they 
shall lay their heads at night. : 

The same contrasts, only in less striking forms, appear 
throughout England, If you take a journey into thy» 
country——no matter in what direction—you will 8007; 
find yourself travelling along an extensive park, sy). 
rounded by a high wall or hedge, running for miles _ 
length. At a distance, within this magnificent domain, 
half hidden by embowering groves, half seen across the 
smooth-shaven lawn, you will descry the stately mansioy ; 
a flag, perhaps, floating from its loftiest towers, to shew 
that the lord of the domain is at his castle ; everything, 
indeed, indicating that he keeps the state of a prince, 
You turn aside, perhaps, to visit this abode of grandeur; 
you pass through a noble avenue of majestic trees, to the 
grand portico aud portal; you are courteously admitted 
—you are taken through ranges of splendid apartments 
—you find them filled with the works of art and the 
devices of luxury, with paintings and statues, with soft 
couches, and gorgeous furniture, and costly libraries ; 
you behold a scene richer, if mere cost is considered, 
than is often spread forth in the palaces of oriental mag. 
nificence. You are likely enough to retire from this 
fairy scene, in a mood to muse and meditate ; and it will 
not be strange if, at every step and turn, you meet with 
something that urges upon you, in some new form, the 
very questions you are considering. You take up your 
route again; aud a few miles upon one of the smooth 
and beautiful roads of England, brings you to a village 
which presents another contrast to the splendour that 
surrounds the nobles of England. TI certainly speak of 
this splendour with no unkind feeling 5 it spreads a fairy 
scene for the eye to dwell upon. I speak only of the 
fact. And, fur another fact of the same nature, enter 
the villaye inn, and listen to the news that is circulating 
there ; and you will hear it a1mounced, very likely, that 
the lord of the neighbouring castle is about to come down 
to the country; and it will be announced in a tone—I 
do not say disproportioned to the importance of the event 
—but yet in a tone as if toshake the whole country with 
the anticipated roll ot his chariot wheels. 

And, now, who isthis personage, that caunot move with- 
out making all this stir and sensation in the country ? He 
is a person, probably, who is not distinguished either by 
talent or virtue, or any other merit, from thousands of 
his countrymen. The consideration in which he is heid 
is conferred upon him entirely by the institutions of 
society. It is factitious; and, it must be admitted, that 
in the same proportion, it is unjust to the rest of the peo- 
ple. There is au aristocracy of nature’s ordaining—the 
aristocracy of talent, of virtue, of accomplishments and 
manners, and of wealth, against which no such objection 
lies. The distinctions of me1it are but just to individual 
exertion, and they are beneficial to the whole people 
There is the descent, too, of a good name, and of property, 
from father to son, which is the order of Providence—a 
special premium bestowed by Heaven upon good conduct. 
But that feudal aristocracy, that transmission of heredi- 
tary honour, protected property, and actual power, from 
generation to generation, which obtains in Europe, is, 19 
theory, most manifestly unjust. It takes away from in- 
dividual respectability and influence, to bestow them 
upon a favoured class. It depresses the many, that It 
may raise the few. It tends to deprive virtue of its Just 
reward 3 nay, and of its highest earthly reward ; I mean 
social honour, human approbation. Let it be pro 
to any people to take a fifth part of their property from 
them to make a favoured class rich. Would they con- 
sent to it? Would they not say that it was depriving 
industry of its fair reward ? Would they not hold it to be 
intolerable oppression ? But is property the dearest 
treasure in the world—the highest reward of good con 
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duct that is bestowed on earth? Far from it. The 
respect of our fellow-beings is a more valued good. 
There is nothing on earth which men so earnestly and 
universally desire of one another, no reward of good 
conduct which they so eagerly covet, as respect, esteem, 
admiration. Now, it is this special, this highest earthly 
treasure, Which the principle of a feudal aristocracy in- 
vades: it is this of which a certain amount is taken from 
the people, to make a particular class among them great. 
Nor ‘is this all; for it is equally true that hereditary 
power is given up to this class; and it is equally true, 
though it may not be so directly manifest, that property 
is given up to it—at least, it is manifestly garnered up 
aud kept tor the favoured class. 
st of * x 


At Birmingham, the traveller one day said to 
a gentleman— 

“ 7] want to see something of this horrid population in 
Birmingham, that I hear so much about. Pray, take 
me, now, to the worst part of your city.” He paused 
in his walk and looked at me, as if he did not at all 
comprehend my meaning. ‘ Why, you know, "’ said [, 
these desperate operatives—these people that are sunk 
so low, as | am told, in poverty and misery. Mr 
and Mr spoke of them as if they weve wild amimals, 
that, if uncaged, would break forth, and devour and de- 
stroy on every side; and would be almost justified in 
dving so.”” The gentleman looked at me with a surprise 
that would have been displeasure, I think, but jor his 
politeness, Indeed, he knew of no such people in Bir- 
mingham. Hecould take me to no such place, “There,” 
he said, pointing down a lane that was swarming with 
women and children, ill clad and dirty enough to merit 
a pretty strong <lescription—*“ there are peopie as poor 
and miserable as any, perhaps, in Birmingham, but they 
are neither desperate nor dangerous.” They, perhaps, 
if consulted, would have told another story! Heaven 
forbid that events should ! 

But it is curious, though natural, this habit of seeing 
things connected with ourselves, under aspects so widely 
different from those which present theinselves to a 
stranger or a distant observer. It really requires an 
effort of philosophical abstraction, to break that spell of 
ussociation by which we make ourselves responsible, in a 
sori, for everything that belongs to our country or our 
town, to our Class, sect, or coterie. For this reason, the 
unprejudiced stranger or traveller is, in the proportion 
of his knowledge, likely to be nearer right than the 
people of the country which he describes. 

But it is a poor rule that will not work both ways ; 
and there is no doubt that we might well take home 
this observation to ourselves in America. ‘The Trol- 
lopes, Halls, and Hamiltons, have certainly told us many 
truths; by which it may be hoped that our manners, at 
least, will be mended. 

So little does Mr Dewey participate in the 
fears of Mr Wordsworth and his friends, that he 
deems spoliation utterly incredible. He says— 

That any civilized people, as a mass, should openly 
lay violent hands on property, seems to me, I confess, 
Lot within the bounds of any reasonable apprehension. 
| hear the language of this apprehension, but I listen to 
it as to men talking in their dreams, ‘This enforced 
agrarian division of property would be an act so per- 
feeily and plainly suicidal—it would be striking a blow 
that must so certainly and instantly react upon the 
striker—that no civilized and reading people, no people 
Capable of a month’s foresight, could possibly be guilty 
‘f such folly. Besides, in America and in England, 
who are the holders of property? The great body, 
tight out of ten, of that very people, who are to be struck 
with such unheard-of insanity, as to arise in its fury and 
destroy that very tenure, that very security of property, 
Which constitues all its value! Nay, I maintain that 
the rich few, and not the poor many, have always been 
assailants of the rights of property! 

Indeed, this extreme distrust of the people, implying 
an equal confidence in the wealthy and noble, seems to 
be very ill justified either by present events or past his- 
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tory. We have always read of despotic kings and 
grasping barons, who have sacrificed the property of 
their subjects and vassals to schemes of unscrupulous 
ambition or pleasure ; but where has been the counter- 
part? There have been popular tumults, it is true. 
in sudden outbreaks of publ indignation against the 
lordly oppressor, his estates have been ravished. But 
where, I ask emphatically, has there been any settled 
plan, on the part of the commons, to lay oppressive and 
unjust taxes on the rich or the noble ? In truth, it would 
seem that something of this excessive jealousy of the 
many, might be reserved for the few. Never was poli- 
tical power so little abused as that which has fallen, in 
modern times, into popular hands; while the history of 
monarchical and aristocratic power in all ages, has been 
but a history of its abuses. With such facts before us, 
I cannot account it rashness and folly to be willing to 
try the people; and this, especially, when their very 
multitude, their very divisions of opuuion, the v ery strifes 
of party passion, are restraints upon their violence, and 
guarantees for their moderation and justice. 

For my own part, Iam not ashamed to say that my 
sympathies are with the people—that my sympathies 
follow where the mightiest interests lead. To me the 
taultitude is a sublimer object than royal dignity or 
titled state, It is humanity, it is universal man, it is 
the being whose joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, are 
like my own, that I respect, and not any mere condition 
of that being. And it is around this same humanity 
that geulus, poetry, philosophy, and eloquence, have most 
closely entwined themselves; it is embraced with the 
very fibres of every truly nollie heart that ever lived. 
But not to dwell on considerations of this abstract nature, 
I look at facts; and facts, too, that are enough to stir 
the collest heart that ever lived. I look upon this 
fellow-being, man, in the aggregate and in the mass, and 
I see him the victim of ages of oppression and injustice. 
I take his part; the tears of my sympathy mingle with 
the tears of his suffering: and I care not what aristo. 
cratic ridicule the avowal may bring upon me. My 
blood boils in my veins, and I will not try to still their 
throbbings, when I think of the banded tyrannies of the 
earth—the Asiatic, Assyrian, Exyptian, European— 
which have been united to crush down all human interests 
and rights. This is not, with me, a matter of statistics, 
or ot political generalities. Down into the bosom of 
society, down among the sweet domestic charities of ten 
thousand million of homes, down among the sore and 
quivering fibres of hunian hearts, unnumbered and innu- 
merable—the iron of accursed despotism has been driven ! 
At length, from the long dark night of oppression, I sec 
the people rising to reclaim and assert their rights. I 
see them taking the power which to them indubitably 
belongs, into their own hands. I rejoice to see it. [ 
rejoice, and yet I tremble. I tremble lest they should 
retaliate the wrongs they have endured. But yet what 
do I see? I see the people shewing singular moderation. 
I repeat it—I see the people of France and England, in 
the great reforms which they have undertaken during 
the last fifteen years, shewing singular moderation. 
Shall I not honour such nations? The people of my 
own country I know still better; and for that reason, 
probably, I honour them still more. I firmly believe in 
the genera) disposition of the public mind in America to 
do right. Faults and dangers there are among us, and 
on these I mean to comment freely ; but that there is any 
general tendency to lawlessness and violence, I utterly 
deny. 


We will not impair the effect of this piece of 
homely and persuasive eloquence by one word, 
We regret that we have received this book so 
late in the month as to be precluded from giving 
an analysis of it. It is worth a mountain of 
fribble pencillings—the best work we have seen 
by any American travelling among us, so far as 
regards the principles of our present political and 
social state ; and it is peculiarly calculated, we 
should think, to benefit Mr Dewey's own country. 
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WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


We intimated that several new works on phrenology 
were lying on our table. In looking into them, we find 
that the leading apostles of the science are at loggerheads 
or daggers-drawing. Mr William Scott, long 4 main 
pillar of the system, accuses Mr Combe of flying in the 
face of the fundamental doctrines of revealed religion, 
and of having said that ‘* the precepts of Christianity are 
scarcely more suited to human nature and circumstances 
in this world than the command to fly would be to the 
nature of the horse ;”’ and the Phrenological Journal, 
on the part of Mr Combe, without entering into details, 
charges Mr Scott with unfairness, inconsistency, declama- 
tion, and want of argument, in his refutation of Mr 
Combe’s doctrines—but surely not in the laudable attempt 
to shew that phrenology is in harmony with revelation ¢ 
From rashly interfering with such family disputes, we 
are prudently withheld, by recollecting the fate of the 
stranger in the French play, whom Sganarelle’s wife 
scolded heartily for preventing her husband from beating 
her.—Besides the controversial works, we have the “ Sta- 
tistics of Phrenology,” in a little volume, containing 
some curious and amusing particulars. There are at 
present, by the author’s estimate, about 100,000 be- 
lievers, or scmi-believers, or semi-demi-believers*—those 
who, like too many of Mr Combe’s testifiers, believe 
phrenology, but laugh at what they call bumpology; admit 
the conclusion, but scoff at the premises; admire the super- 
structure, but say the foundation is absurd.—* Call you 
that backing your friends?’ Out on such half-faced 
fellowship as that of Dr Whately and too many of Mr 
Combe’s certificate writers ! 

The author of the Statistics, who must have Credulity 
enormous, gravely avers, and puts his prophecy in Italic 
characters, that, “ Jf our statesmen do not become phreno- 
logists, the phrenologists will Levome statesmen.”’ And 
the first attempt has been made on Lord Glenelg by that 
redoubtable reasoner, Sir George Mackenzie; but his 
Lordship lacks faith. Such progress is the science mak- 
ing, that our statist questions if there be a single anti- 
phrenologist in all Dundee or Manchester. The only 
department in which the science really flourishes and in- 
creases is lecturers; and these, we apprehend, will never 
fail while a moderately paying audience is to be obtained 
in long nights in our smaller towns and great villages, 
And when lectures fail,{manipulation is a good card. In 
the United States. hundreds get their heads handled at 
the easy rate of a half dollar a-head. They will soon be 
had for less money. 


We might not have noticed this extraordinary piece of 
statistics, which contains as many errors and gratuitous 
assuinptions as pages, save for this grave warning in the 
Phrenological Journal :—* In another respect, it (Wat. 
son's book) is calculated to be of much service. It will 
suggest to the conductors of periodical works that they 
cannot much longer sneer at doctrines which they do not 
understand. . . . Je calls loudly on phrenologists to 
withdraw their support from writers who are guilty of 
such immorality.” Immorality indeed! in indulging in 
a joke against bumpology, as the philosophical division 
of the phrenologists, who leave that to the vulgar believers, 
take leave themselves to call it! But the journal pro- 
ceeds :—‘* There are instances, he (Watson) says, within 
his knowledge, where the editors of periodicals have al- 
ready lost subscribers and advertisements, in consequence 
of the dishonesty and scurrility of their anti-phrenologi- 
cal effusions. . . . Indeed, we confidently antici- 
pate that periodicals continuing their attempts to vilify 
phrenology and phrenologists, will very soon be thrown 
out of circulation.” This is excellent—especially as 
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quoted by the heads of the college for the edification of 
the disciples. But what periodicals trouble themselves 
about phrenology ? However, if they are so bold as to 
cavil or joke, they are now solemnly forewarned of their 
ruin, and can no longer plead ignorance. 


Besides the above works, Dr Epps of London has 
published a small book, entitled * Internal Evidences of 
CHRISTIANITY, deduced from Phrenology.”” So far as 
we understand the subject—for every one whe does not 
swallow and believe, is immediately set down as ignor. 
ant of and incapable of understanding the “ Noy 
Science’’—it is utterly impossible to make it harmonize 
with the doctrines of revealed religion ; and its propaga. 
tors should at once honestly give that up. Whether Dr 
Epps holds of Paul or Apollos, of Mr Combe or Mr 
William Scott, we cannot discover—doubtless because we 
want the requisite organ. 


RECENT POETRY. 


Alfred the Great, a Poem. By G. L. Newham 
Collingwood, Esq. 


We have here a narrative, or, if the reader pleases, 
epic poem, in nine books, of which the career of Alfred 
forms the movement or impulse. To give an idea of this 
poem in a few words, we may say that, with less of roman. 
tic incident and adventure, it closely resembles Southey’s 
** Madoc.” The familiar and picturesque incidents 
of Alfred’s times and life ; his wars and wanderings ; his 
noble qualities, as soldier, legislator, poet, and minstrel; 
and his beautiful domestic character—form a fine subject 
for poetry. There is, therefore, much merit in the author's 
choice ; and, as our readers will perceive by the following 
extracts, not a little in the execution of his purpose. 


This first extract is a morning landscape ; Alfred is 
travelling towards the camp of the Danes, disguised as a 
minéstre!, 


Bright beam*d the morn of May, and fruitful showers 
Fell glittering through the sunshine. O’er his nest, 
Hid in the sedge or yellow marigold, 

The plover wheel’d ; scared by each passing cloud, 
The water-hen to the warm shallows led 

Her infant brood ; out flew the kingfisher, 

For such brief moment seen, that scarce the eye 
Could tell what meant the glossy gein-like thing 
Glancing so quickly by ; and far and wide 
The cuckoo, herald of the summer, told 
Hlis tidings of delight—chill winter past, 
And genial suns to come; and thousand birds, 
Responsive, raised the choral song of May. 
Chicfest the nightingale, from hawthorn bough, 
All white with blossom, or rich-tinted oak, 
He to his female’s low and plaintive call, 
As brooding o’er her young she sate below, 
Replied in many a deep-impassioued change, 
Each sweeter than before, till his full heart 
Seem’d bursting with its rapture. In that hour 
All living things paid homage to the May ; 
All joy’d but man. Ife from his cheerful task 
On hill or plain, was absent ; mid the flow’rs, 
Their wreath no band of laughing children made, 
No jocund song was heard, no curling smoke 
Rose from the vales ; but all had fled : and man, 
The vaunted lord of all created things, 

Fall’n lower than the lowest, in his cave 
At each new sound crouch’d trembling. Not for him 
Was nature’s universal banquet spread, 

jut dark the sun, and vain the thrilling May. , 

Such were the monarch’s thoughts, as on he pass’d, 
With minstrel-harp and scrip behind him hung, 
Through Selwood’s aisles, dim with continuous shade, 
Save when the wind moved back th’ o’erarching boughs 
Ot those columnar trees, and down their stems, 

All grey with moss, the quivering sunshine ran, 
So thoughtfully he mused, that, as the birds 
Kustled amid the thicket, or the hare 
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Leap'd from the fern, he started. The wild doe, 
Pprick’d up her twinkling cars and gazed awhile, 

Then bounded with her bleating fawn away 
To covert ’mid the broom, All day he pass’d ; 
And when the parting footsteps of the sun 
Left in the west their —_ of burning gold, 

4 woodpecker’s sharp hammer heard afar 

ied him to where a thunder-blasted oak 

Rear’d its bare piles on high. Seem'd as its youth 

Had borne the white-robed Druid on its boughs 

Culling the sacred misletoe, and held 

The Roman legion, or the merchant bands 

Of old Phenicia, in its summer shade, 

Alfred, in the camp of the Danes, in his character of a 
Saxon minstrel, is nearly falling a sacrifice to their thirst 
of revenge for the death of Regner Lodbrog, when he thus 
appeases their fury -— 

Alfred teok his harp 
And struck a martial chord ; and loud and clear 
Ye sung—Valhalla! hark! Valhalla rings 
With Regner’s praise ; for Odin’s noblest son 
Wide fly Valhalla’s adamantine doors, 
And Regner, Regner of a thousand fields, 
Th’ unconquerable lord, with deathless wreaths 
Adorn’d, is welcomed to his father’s halls. 
Raise high the song for Regner ; by the side 
Of Odin, king of men, the Fates uaclasp 
Th’ eternal record, on whose brazen leaves 
Are valorous acts with heaven’s own lightning writ 
Insufferably bright. They read, and Thor, 
The hammer-bearing God, with wonder hears 
Deeds which his own surpass not. Pour the wine 
For Regner; and the feasts of heaven prolong. 
No lack of winecup; skulls, from heroes hewn, 
Stand round, to make Valhalla’s vintage shrink, 
All boundless though it be. Hs youth to deeds 
Heroic bred, tore down the antler’d stag, 
And quaff’d the hot blood from its quivering veins ; 
Then from her guardian-dragons won his bride, 
To be the mother of a noble race : 
Ana next to war he loved her. Thenceforth styled 
The Lodbrog, he bestrode the trembling earth, 
in mortal guise agod. O'er Scotia’s heaths 
He chased her hunters of the deer; "mid harps 
O:Erin, and her learned cloisters, broke 
His spear’s wild music. Oft has Albion seen 
The moon, pale-rising o’er her havens, set 
In floods of crimson, and his midnight fires 
Curl rouud her tow’rs and temples. France has heard 

His horn, called Thunder, at ~ a blast her kings 
Drew close the drawhbridge to their castle wall, 

And hid their treasure in its deepest caves. 
With the dark Spaniard, and the duskier Moor 

Who won their land, he warr’d ; the turban’d hosts 
Of Abderahman, who like whirlwinds came 
With cries of Allah! Allah! met with shouts 
Of Odin and the Lodbrog, backward turn’d 
ln flight, and deem’d their wiod-wing’d coursers slow, 

That bore them from the tempest of his wrath 
Pursuing. Wasted were Italia’s groves 
Of golden fruit, and olive-shaded hills, 

Aud ber primeval cities ; Luni, piled 
Kock above rock, the work of giants, fell ; 

And Rome, whom all have heard of, mistress once, 

‘lis said, of all, had fallen; but his guide 
Returning thence, display’d his shoon consumed 
iy that long journey, and her fall delayed. 

Spoil-laden home he tarn’d, with spice and wine, 

Kuch gums and fruits nectareous, and a crowd 
tf dark-eyed maids and swan-neck'd matrons born 
lo share in nobler beds. 

We must stop here; but we think our readers will 
Cousider ** Alfred’? a poem worthy of attention. 

The Althorp Picture Gallery. 

This is a piece of smooth and even elegant versifica- 
‘ona rhymed catalogue raisounée of those portraits of 
teauties, princes, and statesmen, which enrich the House 
of Spencer. The fair writer opens her subject with a 
*p'rited abruptness, describing what she gazes upon. She 
then passes into a general eulogium upon that master- 
piece of creation—Woman; and favourably, as in duty 
und, contrasts her own lovely countrywomen with 
‘Gallia’s gay brunettes.” The first denounced por- 
a on her list, is that arch-rebel, traitor, and regicide, 
liver Cromwell, whom, being high Tory, she starts to 
=~ “ intruder among the peerjegs of the land,” mean- 
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ing thereby, the peers and peeresses, and their off- 
shoots—the mistresses and friends of Charles I]. As to 
Cromwell— 
We spy 
No high-toned feeling in his homely front ; 
‘Tis daring—coarse—yet bold and ht the eye 
Oft acted o'er the tongue’s deceit—feigned blunt. 

A moral is drawn, and a warning given to all regicides 
by the death of Cromwell— 

Whose deeds profane 
The High Anointed braved. 

But the author is scarcely more merciful to Henry 
VIIL, nor yet to James I., whom she calls Anne of 
Denmark's “ drivelling lord.” Of Charles I., who is a 
great favourite, she inquires 

Who'll mourn ther paltry woes when thus is fixed 

On thee and on thy sorrow the full flood 

Of yearning sympathy ? 

A question which might easily be answered; but it 
matters not—and there are better employments for the 
critics. There is, for instance, a felicitous enumeration 
of de Grammont’s Beauties. Here “ shines lovely Fal- 
mouth,” and fair Denham, and “ frail Gwynn,” 
and “ imperious’? Castlemain, and “ fair Hamilton,” 
whom we have always tancied indebted for a good share of 
her personal charms, and not a few of her accomplish- 
ments to her rowé husband, especially since learning her 
kindred taste for practical jokes. From more intimate 
acquaintance with its interior, the world is now able to 
pronounce the court of Charles II. not merely the most 
profligate, but the most vulgar, the least refined assem- 
blage of those men and women who had nothing to do 
but amuse themselves, that was ever drawn together. 
There may have been others as gross and debased ; but 
the proof is wanting. Our author winds up a descrip- 
tion of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough with an 
indignant rebuke of that rabble rout, and “ that un- 
grateful nation,” which cast * craven scoffs’ at the dear 
Duke—“ The Conqueror’s Conqueror.” If Radicals had 
applied the dying words of Stephen, the martyr, to slights 
cast upon any of their heroes, it would have been held 
irreverent, if not flat blasphemy ; but when tie “ Soldier 
Duke” is in question, we presume all is well. 

But has Britain been so very ungrateful to him ? 
W hat says another old soldier—William Cobbett? “ At 
S.vathfieldsay is that everlasting monument of English 
Wisdom Collective—the heir-loom estate of the ‘ greatest 
Captain of the age.’ In his peerage, it was said that 
‘it was wholly out ef the power of the nation to reward 
his services fully; but that she did what she could.’ 
Well, poor devil! And what could anybody ask for more ? 
It was well, however, that she gave what she did while 
she was drunk; for if she had held her hand till now, 
I am disposed to think that her gifts would have been 
very small.” Our authoress, who has thrown the first 
stone, may take to herself the consolation, that, having 
the * heir-loom estate,’ with many small additions, be- 
sides being so “ far above the praise or blame of a mob,” 
the Duke may bear our grumbling with tolerable pa- 
tience. When will ladies raise their taste in heroes ? ‘heir 
taste in heroines is much better, as these stanzas prove ;— 

Oh! give me one whose glance comes from the soul— 

Who never feizus a passion still unknown ,; 

W lose soft, full orbs ne'er take a measured roll ; 

W hose voice assumes not atfectation’s tone ; 

Modest, vet warm ; and frank, yet dignified ; 

Who hath a smile for all—but one for me ; 

Whenee the whole herrt to sunny eyes shall clide 

With the rapt light of love's own purity, 

That brightens the sweet bius!: of her truth’s constancy ! 

I want no image with a heartless stare, 

Atfeeted modest y, lips primly set ; 

Where studied actions do, in truth, declare 

One ruling thought, their memories ne'er forget— 

The cloven foot they thus with eraft would hide ! 

Once off their guard, oh! what a stream is flung 

Of scandal, falseehood, envy, hate, and pride, 

From the late lisping, gently mincing tongue ! 

Furies to carth enraged, alarmed, we deem, have sprung. 

This volume is eked out with a descriptive poem of 
some length, entitled the ** Ocean's Own,” and a few 
short yecasional pieces, 
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The Lyrical Constellation 
Is a posthumous neat tiny volume, bequeathed to the 
world by that copious versifier, Mr Charles Doyne 
Sillery. It isa collection of his songs, and is charac- 
teristic of all the moods of his muse. It will be valued 
as a relic by his numerous friends and admirers. Many 
of the songs are swee tand simple ; and, though we have 
never been enrolled among the number of Mr Sillery’s 
admirers, we can still relish such strains as ‘ The Days 
0’ Langsyne,” “ The Lily Pale,” or, ‘ Our own Sir 
Walter Scott.” 
Evening Hours. By Robert Allan, of Kilbarchan, 
Is one more lingering, if feeble ray of the sunset of 
Burns. We have not found leisure, since the receipt of | 
the volume, to go deliberately through it ; but we like | 
what we have glanced at—that is, “ Fairy Wights,” | 
“ The Martyrs’ Widows, a Jacobite Song,” and a few | 
other songs. We, however, fear that we shall look in 
vain for another Burns in the Bard of Kilbarchan. 
The Mountain Minstrel. By Ewan M’Coll, 
Lochfyne-side, 
Is two-thirds Gaelic. Mr M’Coll describes himself as 
a Highland peasant. His poetry may not belong to the | 
highest heaven of invention ; but it is something to find | 
that there are Highianders capable of thinking and | 
writing so well. Besides many very pretty little songs, | 
we find, in the poem of the * Two Sisters, or, Hypo- 
crisy and Affectation,”’ shrewdness and satiric power. 








Besides the above, we have on our table ‘‘ Ascension 
Island, a Descriptive Poem ;” ‘* The Ominous Isle,” 
by the Portland Shepherd, who says— 

* I for a pen exchanged my crook, 

And sold iny lambs to print my book ;” 
an imprudent step, we fear, even if the whole duty were 
off paper, instead of a fraction. We have also a second 
edition of “ Songs of Leisure Hours,” by GrorGe 
Druitt, a bard of Belfast, which are of a higher order | 
of merit than we are accustomed to find inthe many | 
ephemeral volumes which fall in our way. 

But Satire has, in the current month, stifled the 
gentler Muses. In the Reion or Humpva, there is 
plenty of loose-principled Toryism, (for there is, we 
allow, a principled Toryism,) abundant impudence, 
and considerable cleverness, of a grovelling and per- 
verted kind. Yet the medical quacks, the railroad | 
raisers of the wind, the colonizing and literary quacks, 
and the dishonest bankrupt, are well chastised. 

The Tribunal of Manners, 

Is a satirical poem, by one who professes himself no 
poet, and who makes a rather raw and ostentatious 
show of scholarship. He is a Reformer, and libels alike | 
Sir Robert Peel and Lady Morgan. He, moreover, de- 
lights in favourite rhymes to such words as roars and 
doers ; or, inthe singular, to restore and pour, Coarse- | 
ness is not wit, we opine, or this would be a bright 
work, | 

Vor Populi, | 

Here we have got yet another satire; for the heat of the | 
cool dog-days of 1836, seems to have stirred the univer- | 
sal poetie bile. Vox Popvii is quite as rough and | 
libellous as its neighbours—but not so mean or bitter ; 
and it shews talent to redeem its sins and trespasses, 

We must indulge in a few extracts ; but, while truth | 
remains a libel upon the statute books, they must, of 
necessity, he garbled ones :— 

The World, Brougham, Russell, hailed the work divine, 
And Grey felt all the joy of Frankenstein ; 

Look’d proud, but timorous, till his eye grew dim, 

His age and * order.”* were too much for him ; 

Fear’d this an innovation—that a curse ; 

And quack’d a Goddess like a monthly nurse : 

Gazed at the wondrous birth, and told its mother, 

Most solemnly, she ne‘er should have another 

If life she valued ; to say nought of health— F 

Her ruin’d constitution—sole heir’s wealth. 


* «© Ifthere should come a contest between this (the Lords) House 
and a great portion ofthe people, my part is taken, and with that 





order to which I belong, I will stand or fall."=Lord Grey's Speech, 


Ay, there’s the mystery! the vain old crone 

Hoped that this child would be the final one ; 

That she might proudly hear the parents say, 

“ Our only child, Reform, was nursed by Grey 

But, lo! another, and another came 

So rapidly, they fairly shocked the dame. 

’T was hardly decent !—what! a child each year, 

Nay, not unfrequently do twins appear. 

The genial bed was warm with noveity, 

And stamped its vigorous blood in ecstasy. 

Dame Grey saw things thus daily worse and worse ; 

Nay, feared her favourite now would prove a cursc— 

At least to her ; for, as she twined a wreath 

To mark her dignity, it shewed its teeth ; 

The forward urchin soon forsook her lap, 

And shocked her by antipathy to pap ; 

Hated a spoon, and played such dreadful pranks, 

That she resigned her charge with People’s thanks. 
The satirist is pleased to compare or identify Lord 


| Lyndhurst with Belia/, in a rather striking passage, 


which it is necessary to premise before quoting the fol- 
lowing :— 

The writhing foe of universal Brougham, 

Not worthy to be his mind’s chamber groom, 
Joins with Attorneys, feeding in the dark, 

And Belial, underhung, (as fits a shark.) 

To swear that he whose mathematic eye 
Il!umines truth and withers fallacy, 

Was for a judge in equity unfit— 

Mark, that no suitor e’er asserted it ! 

The fact is that the Chancery list was elear’d, 
Which lawers saw, as devils do, and fear’d :* 
He made a promise which they deem’d absurd, 
And, as they never do, he kept his word ; 

“ That he would so from Law take out the sting 
That it should be scarce worth their following :” 
To cheapen law, would, ina lawyer’s eye, 

Spoil any judge to sit in equity. 

Of suits ‘fore Abinger they ne’er complain— 

He has the knack to get them tried again ; 
What matters it, his judgmcuts are reversed ? 
He's blessed by lawyers, though by clients cursed. 
I heard incessantly and answer’d, Fudge ! 

* Scarlet will make an admirable judge! 

If Law be Truth in action, as “tis said, 

How shall Law emanate where Truth is dead ” 


The portraits of Ellenborough, Cumberland, and 
others, are, no doubt, rank and wicked libels, though 


| powerfully written. We must content ourselves with 


tamer matters, such as thisaddress to Lord Brougham :— 


Oh! when, immortal Brougham, 
Wilt thou return to us, and fix their doom ¥ 


| Glance on the chains of Liberty—they'll melt, 


And make hell’s minions ** darkness to be felt ;” 
Fling truths majestic with a flash of wit, 
And launch thy thunder o'er corruption’s pit. 
et Folly echo in her heart and head, 
And shame be wakened where she’s long been dead ; 
Restrain the Demon in his wicked will, 
And bid presumptuous impotence be still. 
They hate thy honesty, and dread thy powers 
As Freedom’s Minister, and more as ours. 


Who waits on Kings great talent must forego ; 
Courts hate the dignity they can’t bestow ; 
Flies buzz, and vermin crawl at his command, 
Who can’t appreciate the pure or grand : 
But energies which excellence display, 
Claim nobler birthright than a monarch’s pay— 
That hand which manna o’er a desert flings, 
Has loftier sanction than the heads of Kings. 
Around their leader cluster troops of drones, 
And serpents batten on the dust of thrones ; 

sut should a nobler creature enter there 

And crush the boldest—still a thousand stare 
With feign’d contemptuousness, but real fright, 
And, dungeon-born, would gladly shroud the light. 
Exalted worth to envy’s shafts exposed 

In danger nods—those eyes are never closed! 
Yet wo to him who sleeps those things among 
Who suck Truth’s bosom with an aspic’s tongue. 
As frets the lion at an insect’s sting, 
So giant Genius chafes beneath a King 

Who has not head or heart enough to own 

An independent pillar to his throne, 





* Devils believe and tremble, 
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But with the hebetude of royalty 

Pistrusts the man who will not stoop to lie. 
Who will not condescend to be a tool 

The people love—but courtiers call a fool 

Or knave—according to the case or time, 

No matter—courts with reason seldom rhyme, 


‘ ° e e e ° e e ° 
He who would mine in courts, beware the damp 
Which won't bear light but through a@ safety lamp ; 
Truth, pure and beautiful, must veil her face, 
And Genius cool its fire to commonplace, 
Where foulness circulates in dark abodes, 
Where hues from Heaven turn pale, where light explodes. 
What did Brougham here ? the meteor of his age— 
To pick up dross, by lightning in a cage! 
"Twas not the place for him—his giant mind | 
sefore him carried fear; hate close be hin lL. 
He service did (they know it) to the state , 
Nought paralysed him but the * conscience” weight. 
It turned the edge of the high-tempered tool, 
Nouzht’s so impenetrable as a fool. 
Small matter this ; for time ere long will be 
Phat thou, whose calm is in activity, 
Whose rest is progress towards some lofty end, 
Whom all the sons of Freedom hail as Friend! 
High-priest of Knowledge—despots’ mightiest foe ! 
Shalt walk o’er thy maligners to their wo, 
Thy country’s triumph, and the righteous cause 
Of Liberty—true Science—equal Laws ! 
Propitious day! we hail thy glories near. 
E’en now the rational horizon’s clear ; 
Light gradually raises Freedom’s pall, 
Anon, she shall be sensible to all. 
‘Tis Knowledge that clips short the dusky wings 
Of Ignorance, the bird of Priests and Kings, 
The bearer of their thunder, hatching fools 
And overshadowing knaves, a despot’s tools, 

With what gigantic interest, then, is fraught 
The spread of knowledge o’er the realm of thouglit ; 
‘Tis worthy of all dotards to restrain, 
For with its prevalence shall close their reign, 
Hence their endeavour to prolong the gloom, 
And hence their hatred of thee, radiant Brougham ! 








ee 





Whose touch is luminous—whose spirit, free— 
Whose eloquence, a phosphorescent sea, 
Within its bosom bears Light—Liberty ! 

The author of Vox Porv tt is, indeed, an enthusiastie 
admirer of Lord Brougham, to whom he dedicates his 
poem, in what we consider a finer spirit than the 
inost polished and pointed satire ever inspired. In 
short, Anararchus seems to us a lad of mark, and one 


who, though now, as he states, “ utterly unknown to 


the world,” is not likely to continue so, save by his own 
indiscretion. There is the hopeful symptom about him 
of being a warm, and even an enthusiastic admirer and 
reverer of genius and worth; and time will rectify his 
judgment, and correct the excess of his enthusiasm. 





NEW PAMPHLETS. 

Mr Duncan MACLAREN, who is so well-known in 
Edinburgh for his principled opposition to the ecclesiastical 
impost, named ANNUITY Tax, has published a history 
of the resistance to that local abuse. The details of this 
pamphlet, though only of interest in Edinburgh, involve 
the great leading principle of religious freedom ; and it 
is, therefore, worthy of the attention of all resisters of 
church rate, and every other sort of clerical tyranny. 


Argument Drawn from Scripture, to Prove that 
the Ministry of the Gospel ought to be entirely 
Gratuitous, 


This sensible tract appears at Stockton. It is, in sub. 
stance, very similar to Milton's ‘“‘ Argument for Driving 
Hirelings out of the Church”’—* Like, but with a 
difference.** 


The Errors of Irvingism Eaposed, 


This exposure is made by Benjamin Shillingford. It 
is a curious betrayal, a telling of tales out of school— 
for the author was long a member of the flock; indeed, 
so long that his peaching now is searcely in good taste, 
and lays him open to the suspicion of sinister motives. 








POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 

PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—Parliament was 
prorogued on the 20th August to the 20th October; but 
there is no likelihood of its meeting again till the usual 
time, the beginning of February. As a set-off to the 
harangue by Lord Lyndhurst in the Lords, Mr Hume 
defended the conduct of the House of Commons against 
his Lordship’s attack, and retaliated on the Lords, who, 
he contended, were constituted hereditary legislators for 
the good of the people, and not for their own personal 
advantage. If they continued to oppose reform, the 
question would arise, of what utility were they? The 
corporations were older than the Peers; and if the cor- 
porations of Ireland were to be swept away, the Peers 
should not be allowed to escape, particularly as they were 
unfit for the purposes the constitution assigned to them. 
The contest going on was, whether the aristocracy or 
democracy shall have the ascendency ; whether the Peers 
or the people of England should prevail. The business 
of the country ought to be carried on by the representa- 
tives of the people. The Lords denied this; and arrayed 
themselves in opposition to all improvement. Are we 
then to be told that, after a revolution has taken place in 
the monarchy, and after a complete change has taken 
place in the House of Commons, no alteration shall take 
place in the Lords, although they should not allow the 
business of the country to be conducted in a proper and 
constitutional manner? A change, and even an organic 
change, will be necessary to enable the people to obtain 
what they want and are entitled to—a good and cheap 
government. In spite of all opposition and interruptions, 
Mr Hume spoke at great length, and was not stopped 
until the Usher of the Black Rod summoned the Com. 
mons to attend his Majesty in the House of Peers, so 
that no answer could be given to his speech. | 
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THE KING’s SPEECH expressed satisfaction that the 
prospect of peace continued undisturbed ; lamented deeply 
that the state of Spain rendered that country an exception 
to the general tranquillity ; and stated that, in fulfilment 
of the engagements of the quadruple alliance, the Queen 
of Spain had been afforded the co-operation of part of our 
naval force. It then alluded to the success which had 
crowned his Majesty’s endeavours to remove the mis- 
understanding between France and the United States; to 
the deliberations on the Report of the English Church 
Commission; and, after mentioning the acts for com- 
mutation of English tithes, and the Kegistration and 
Marriage Acts, his Majesty laid particular emphasis on 
the following passage relative to Ireland :—«It has been 
to me a source of the most lively gratification to observe 
the tranquillity which has prevailed, and the diminution 
of crimes which has lately taken place in Ireland. [ 
trust that perseverance in a just and impartial system of 
government, will encourage this good disposition, and 
enable that country to develope her great national re. 
sources.” The increased productiveness of the public 
revenue, the reduction of taxation, and the present 
flourishing condition of manufactures and commerce, 
were mentioned as subjects of congratulation, “ provided 
the activity which prevails be guided by that caution and 
prudence which experience has proved to be necessary to 
stable prosperity.” 





THE REFORM OF THE PEERAGE, 
Hutt.—During the vacation of Parliament, the sub- 
ject of greatest political interest is the communications 
of Members with their constituents. The Reform of the 
House of Lords is the great question at present, and we 
have collected the opinions which have been e 
by Members of Parliament on the subject, by _— 
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one of the Membets for Hull, has addressed a letter to 
the secretary of the Reform Association of that place, 
which has caused some sensation. He contrasts last 
session of Parliament with the preceding, and draws the 
conclusion, ‘ that, as to legislative improvement, this 
has been a lost session”—the Lords having taken, as a 
principle of action, to reject all suggestions of reform 
made by the Commons, at the instance of Ministers, 
solely because they originated with Ministers, and were 
approved of by the Commons. To defy and insult the 
Reformed Hlouse of Commons, had become the sole 
object of the Lords. They had brought legislation to a 
dead stand. Great Britain has no constitution ; every- 
thing depends on the caprice of a few noble Lords. 
The only report he had to make, was of insults to 
the national representatives, and injuries to the nation. 
He could name no good measure, without feelings of 
shame and indignation, and no prospect to hold out for 
the future, but Peerage Reform. ‘The working of the 
constitution (if constitution it can be calied) has become 
truly ridiculous. ‘The country would not long submit 
to sv absurd and mischievous a state of things. ‘The only 
remedy is in further organic change ; and, as the rotten 
burghs cannot be restored, the House of Lords must 
be purified. He expresses his hope that Lord Mel- 
bourne would not be found wanting on this great occa- 
sion; * but if, unhappily, it should prove otherwise,” 
(says Mr Iiutt,) ‘if nothing be done by Ministers to pre- 
vent such another absurd session as that which has just 
closed, I shall not be found next year among the sup- 
porters of government. Nor am [I singular in this 
intention. Many earnest Reformers in the Commons 
are weary of attending to support proposals of reform 
which end in nothing ; and [ am but one of a powerful 
party, when I say that the course which I may pursue 
next year depends altogether upon what may then be 
the policy of Ministers.” When the Reform Bill was 
carried, there was another object in view, than to per- 
mit the ‘Tories, with a permanent minority in the House 
of Commons, to exercise the same iniluence as when 
they possessed the rotten burghs; and to that great 
object he and his party would adhere, whatever organic 
changes the promotion of it might render necessary, 

Drvonrort.—Sir Edward Codrington, in addressing 
his constituents, said, he thought that the meeting would 
not, any more than himself, be satisfied to continue a 
hereditary chamber. It was nonsense to object to 
organic changes, Ifan organic change would benefit 
the country, why not have it? If they were to have a 
second chamber, let it be one available for beneficial 
purposes of legislation ; but was the House of Lords 
such a chamber ? 

Lereps.—At an entertainment given by the Mayor of 
Leeds to the Liberal Members of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, Sir George Strickland said that, in next 
session, it was almost certain that a Reform of the 
Lords, on the principle of representation, should be 
made; but he would oppose any attempt to introduce 
election into the House of Lords. He recommended, 
on the contrary, a new election ; and, if more Liberal 
Members were returned, the House of Lords would svon 
see its error. Mr Baines took the same view with 
regard to Peerage Reform, and gave, as an instance of 
the power of the people to carry what measures they 
chose, the proceedings which forced through the Reform 
Bill. We also point to these proceedings, and advise 
the people, if they are forced again to neglect their 
ordinary affairs, and turn out in hundreds of thousands, 
in all parts of the country, to take upon themselves those 
duties the government and the legislature are unwilling 
or unable to perform—not to be content with rendering 
the House of Peers elective, but to abolish it entirely, 
as an unpurifiable nuisance ; and, at the same time, to 
carry the measures of the ballot and shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. 


HEREFORD.—At a dinner givep to M1. T. A. Knight, 
the Chief Steward of Hereford, at which Sir R. Price and 
many other Reformers . were present, Captain Adams 
attacked Sir R. Price for shirking the question of Peerage 
Reform, Hg asked the meeting if they were satisfied 





with the progress which had been made in Reform: to 
which the response, “ No, no,” was loudly given; and he 
blamed the Peers, not merely for retarding, but arresting 
its progress. Sir R. said, the electors must do their duty 
and send more Liberals to Parliament before attempting 
to reform the Lords; and was answered with loud crie. 
of “ The Ballot! The Ballot!” to which he made no 
reply. 

SHEFFIELD.—Mr Buckingham, in commenting to 
his constituents on the proceedings of the Peers, e<presseq 
his opinion that the Lords fulfilled the duty assigned + 
it by the constitution—that of checking the velocity o; 
public opinion: that the Lords were, therefore, not to 
blame for what they had done, but that the constitution 
itself was in fault, and was not the perfect theory which 
they had been taught to consider it. It was matter fo; 
the country to consider whether the constitution should 
not be altered, and the House of Peers abolished as an 
encumbrance. Mr B. considered that one chamber wus 
better than two; but professed his disbelief that any 
measure, even for reforming the Lords, could be carried 
through Parliament. 

CARLISLE.—MrJames, in returning thankson his elec. 
tion for East Cumberland, said, he thought that, « after 
the experience the Tory Lords had had, during the passing 
of the Reform Bill, they would have seen the uselessness 
of contending against the people, and would have quietly 
allowed them to govern themselves through their chosen 
representatives. We are now, however, nearly in the 
same position as before the passing of that great measure. 
We have not obtained the fruit which might reasonably 
have been expected from it ; and he agreed most fully with 
the speakers who had preceded him, that we never would 
obtain our rights, and never would obtain justice, until 
the House of Lords be also reformed, and made responsi- 
ble to the nation. (Great cheering.) The whole of the 
mischief had arisen from the excessive creation of Peers 
during the latter reigns, especially during the reigns of 
George the Third and Fourth; for it never should be 
forgotten, in considering this point, that the real, the 
ancient nobility of England—the Russels, the Howards, 
the Cavendishes, and others—were the friends to liberal 
principles, and the supporters of Earl Grey in carrying the 
Reform Bill, and of the present liberal government.” He 
exposed the absurdity ef voting by proxy, and gave it as 
his opinion, that the first thing to be done towaids the 
reform of the Lords, was to abolish that practice, which 
he considered a disgrace to any legislative assembly. 

TIVERTON.—At the dinner given by the Reform 
Association here, Lord Ebrington and the other Members 
of the northern division of the county were present, and 
about 600 electors of the burgh and county. Mr 
Newton Fellowes, in the course of his speech, said, that, 
as he was next in succession to a Peerage, he wished for 
a reform of the House of Lords, in order that he might 
have something to succeed to, 

East CoORNWALL,—Sir William Molesworth, in inti- 
mating his resolution of not standing at a new election 
for the representation of East Cornwall, having lost 
the support of many of the influential Whigs in that 
district by his advocacy of liberal measures, and parti- 
cularly of Peerage Retorm, declares, that there 18 no 
question on which his mind is more fully made up, and 
that he will not hesitate to avow or act upon his opinions 
from any fear of shocking the prejudices or startling the 
timidity of those who haye hitherto composed the Liberal 
party in that county. 

It will be observed, from the opinions we have collected, 
that the question of Reform of the Peers is making rapid 
progress, and accidents are likely to occur which may 
greatly accelerate it. If the constitution of 1812 is 
firmly established in Spain, we may be assured that the 
French will not long submit to the despotism of Louis 
Philippe; for that despotism will be substituted 4 
Republic ; for we can hardly imagine that, after the ex- 
perience they have had, the French will be inclined to 
make farther experiments on the Monarchical form of 
Government. The existence of a Republic in France will 
soon put an end to the tyranny of the hereditary Peerage 
in this country ; so that, whether the Tory Lords look 
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abroad, or to the increasing wealth, power, and intelli- 
gence of the masses at home, they can see nothing but 
warnings, neither to be overlooked nor despised, of the 
necessity of setting their House in order. Nothing but 
an overweening self-conceit, and an exaggerated notion 
of their power and influence, could have induced them to 
thwart, resist, and insult the people as they have done 
throughout this session. But the day of retribution is 
quickly approaching. 

THE ELECTIONS.—The unopposed returnof Mr James 
for East Cumberland, belies the continually reiterated 
Tory assertion of reaction. The requisition was signed 
by about one thousand electors, comprising nearly the 
whole wealth and respectability of the district. Sir James 
Graham may now learn the precarious tenure by which 
he holds his seat, and prepare to depart. Mr James 
is a Radical Reformer; in favour of the Ballot, Triennial 
Parliaments, Peerage Retorm, the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, and the abolition of the corn. 
laws. 

At Warwick, Mr Canning was returned by a much 
smaller majority than was anticipated—thirty ; the num- 
bers being—Mr Canning, 464 ; Mr Hobhouse, 434. The 
Tory polled 100 votes fewer, and the Reformer 44 votes 
fewer than at last election. 





CuuRCH RATES.—Great dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed in all parts of the country, on account of no 
measure for the abolition of church rates having been 
introduced last session into Parliament. In the parishes 
of St Pancras, St Paul’s, Covent Garden, Christ Church, 
Spitalfield, St Mary’s, Leicester, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Tiverton, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and many _ others, 
church rates have been refused by large’ majorities. At 
a special meeting of the deputies from the several 
Dissenting congregations of the three denominations, 
within twelve miles of London, it was unanimously re- 
solved, “ That this deputation cordially concurs in the 
determination generally expressed by Protestant Dis- 
senters, in various parts of the country, to resist, by all 
legal means, the further levying of that unjust im. 
post.”” The monthly meeting of ministers, east of London, 
have resolved, that they can accept of no arrangement 
which does not embrace the utter extinction of church 
rates; and that they seriously deprecate any attempt to 
attach them to the consolidated fund, as inflicting a 
great injustice on themselves, and as likely to disturb 


the easy and cheerful collection of other parts of the | 


revenue. It is evident that the Ministry cannot much 
longer evade this question. 

THE PROVINCIAL PREss.—It appears, from the 
Leeds Mercury, that there are 175 provincial newspapers 
in England, of which 100 support Liberal, and 75 Tory 
principles. Sixty provincial papers have an average cir- 
culation of 1000 and upwards per week—37 Liberal and 
23 Tory papers. These 37 Liberal papers have an 
average circulation of 1951 per week, or an aggregate 
circulation of 72,187. The average circulation of the 
23 Tory papers is 1374 per week, and the aggregate cir. 
culation 31,602, There are 12 Liberal, and only 2 Tory 
papers, with a circulation above 2000; and no Tory 
paper with a circulation above 3000, while there are 4 
Liberal. The proportion per cent. of papers having a 
weekly circulation of 1000 and upwards, is 100 Liberal, 
and 62 Tory ; and the proportion per cent. of the aggre- 
gate circulation of papers publishing 1000 copies and 
upwards per week, is 100 Liberal, and 43} Tory. This 
statement is highly satisfactory, by shewing the preva- 
lence of Liberal opinions throughout England ; and, now 
that the price of newspapers is so much reduced, we may 
*xpect soon to see a much greater superiority in the pro- 
portional circulation of Liberal over Tory papers. 

THe Money MarkEtT.—The Bank of England has 
at length taken alarm at the continued drain on its 
coffers for bullion, and has raised the rate of discount to 
” per cent., in order to diminish the excessive quantity of 
paper in circulation, which was never probably greater 
than at this moment. The Bank of Ireland has also 
‘creased the rate of discount on English" bills to 4 per 
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cent., but allowed the discount on Trish bills to continue 
as before. The Bank of England's account of its 
average weekly liabilities and assets, from Sist May to 
23d August, is as follows :— 
Liabilities. Asseta. 
Circulation, £18,061,000 Securities, £29,345,000 
Deposits, 14,796,000 ~~ Bullion, 6,325,000 








432,857,000 £35,670,000 

If we add to the above thirty-three million of liabilities, 
twenty millions more for the circulation of the English 
and Scottish Banks, (to say nothing of deposits,) and 
thirty or forty millions of Exchequer bills, and observe 
that gold may be required for the whole on demand—it 
must be adinitted that matters are in a very precarious 
footing. Bank of England notes are everywhere a legal 
tender except at the Bank of England itself, so that all 
other bankers are relieved from the necessity of keeping 
Bullion ; and, therefure, all that can be looked to for 
payment of our immense circulation, is the 64 millions 
at Threadneedle Street. How much of this is silver, and 
so not a legal tender for any sum above 4()s., we are not 
informed ; and the account has evidently been closed on 
the 25d August, instead of the 3lst, the termination of 
the three months, to conceal, as much as possible, the 
drain of bullion the Bank has experienced. ‘There are 
at present nearly 24 millions less bullion held by the 
Bank than there were two years ago; and there can be 
little doubt that, if the present reckless system of 
banking is much longer persevered in, the country will 
experience the most serious results, Every bank should 
be called on to publish periodically a statement of its 
liabilities and assets ; but it will be of little use unleas 
some check is given, to putting down under the head of 
Securities, debts perfectly desperate and worthless. It is 
only within these few months, that the Bank of England 
wrote off £12,000, lost by Fauntleroy'’s forgeries ! 
From this we may judge what is the value of some of the 
assets. 

THE O'CONNELL SuUBSCRIPTION.—The amount 
collected in England, to protect O'Connell from Tory 
persecution, is £8376. It is positively affirmed that the 
King, on hearing that the Duke of Bedford had sub. 
scribed for the O’Connell Fund, ordered his Grace's 
bust to be removed from the gallery at Windsor, and to 
be pounded to pieces ! 

SCOTLAND. 

REGISTRATION Courts.—What we have all along 
foretold has taken place. In several counties, the real 
electors have been overwhelmed by a set of fictitious 
voters, for the manufacture of which so many oppor- 
tunities are given by the Scottish Reform Act. In Peebles. 
shire, one of the smallest and least populous counties, 
the Tories lodged this year 177 claims, of which no 
fewer than 113 were liferent qualifications, Sir John 
Hay, the Member for the county, has alone created thirty- 
seven new Votes ; and several other Tory landowners from 
twenty to thirty each. In Selkirkshire, of 208 Tory 
voters, 107 are non-resident and mostly fictitious. In 
East Lothian, the Tories have created an immense num- 
ber of fictitious votes ; and the same thing has been done, 
to a great extent, in Stirlingshire, Linlithgowshire, Ayr- 
shire, and other counties. In the course of two or three 
years more, the constituency of the Scottish counties will 
be as much debased as before the passing of the Reform 
act, and will be relied on as firmly as ever the rotten 
burghs were for the return of Tories, Why the Lord 
Advocate has not ere now attempted to put an end to 
this nuisance, it would, perhaps, puzzle him to answer ; 
but it will soon be beyond his power, unless he quickly 
sets about it; for the plea of vested interest will be 
raised, and all who are in the roll will be allowed to 
remain, like the parchment freeholders, who have been 
the means of securing several counties to the Tories in 
the county elections which have taken place since the 
Reform Bill passed. An obvious check to fictitious 
votes, would be enforcing residence in the county, not 
only before enrollment, but before each election ; limiting 
the ccunty elections 10 one day, and making general 
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elections take place on one and the same day in every 


county and burgh in Scotland. For our farther views 
on this subject we beg to refer to our Number for June. 

In the county of Edinburgh, the Liberals have a 
majority of the admissions this year of eight, which, 
with the gain last year, insures the rejection of Sir 
George Clerk at the next election. In the city, on the 
part of the Liberals, the gain is at least 150. Inthe 
burgh of Leith, the Liberals have gained sixty-five. In 
Peeblesshire, they have lost twenty-four. In Roxburgh- 
shire, the Tories are losing ground, and Lord John Scott's 
defeat is certain at next election. In Forfarshire, the 
Tories claim a majority, on this year’s registration, of 
eight. In Renfrewshire, in consequence of the great 
number of objections which have been sustained, the 
constituency, notwithstanding 144 new claimants, has 
been reduced from 2007 to 1975. 

VoLUNTARYISM.—The Established clergy, both in 
England and Scotland, seem destined to prove, in the 
most decisive manner, the sufficiency of the voluntary 
principle for securing ample religious instruction and 
accommodation. Subscriptions to a large amount have 
been raised in England for the erection of churches in 
connexion with the Establishment; and in Scotland no 
difficulty is found in obtaining money for a similar pur- 
pose. ‘Io take Edinburgh and the neighbourhood, for 
example, there have been either erected, or measures are 
in progress for the erection of churches at the following 
places :—The Dean, Newhaven, St Leonard’s, Restalrig, 
Greenside, Gilmerton, and Dalkeith. All this is in the 
course of two years. The clergymen are provided for 
by the seat-vents. Nothing can shew more clearly that 
an Establishment—that is, the right of taxing all religi- 
ous sects and denominations for the support of one sect 
in league with the aristocracy, however beneficial as an 
engine of State, is unnecessary, and, in truth, pernicious 
for the maintenance of true religion. But, perhaps, the 
object, after all, is, by surrounding the Dissenting places 
of worship with churches connected with the Establish- 
ment, to withdraw part of their hearers, and thus weaken 
the means of the Dissenters in contending with an en- 
dowed Church. 

LANARKSHIRE.—At a meeting of the electors of the 
Middle Ward of this county, held at Hamilton, it was 
resolved, after considering the conduct and votes of the 
Member for Lanarkshire, Mr John Maxwell, that, as he 
had failed to fulfil bis pledges to support Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Ministry, and other pledges given by him, he 
was unfit to represent the county in Parliament, and 
the chairman was instructed to write him requesting 
him to resign. 

IRELAND. 

Nothing, at this moment, prevents the Tories repeating 
the coup d'etat they performed in November 1834, but 
that Ireland would be driven into rebellion, and that she 
would be supported by the people of England and Scot- 
land. An Irish rebellion, of itse/f, is precisely what the 
Tories desire ; for the 220,000 Orangemen, “‘ armed with 
musket and bayonet,” of whom the Grand Orange Secre- 
tary talked before the committee of the Commons so 
proudly, have never yet been disarmed ; and the Orange- 
men are as effectually organized, though under another 
name, as ever they have been at auy period since the 
institution of that treasonable association. Treasonable 
we have no hesitation in styling it, since the ultimate 
object—if not the dethronement of the King—is the 
changing the succession to the throne, by substituting the 
“ illustrious’ Duke of Cumberland for the Princess Vic- 
toria. We have no hesitation in saying that, if the 
Tories and Orangemen, openly or covertly, endeavour, by 
force, to accomplish such a scheme, and, asa preliminary, 
drive Ireland into rebellion, they must look to their own 
resources ; for, so far from assisting them to quell it, and 
to ride rough-shod over the Irish, as they did in 1798, 
the masses of England and Scotland will succour the 
loyal and the oppressed. 

The National Association continues to hold frequent 
meetings, All the Catholic Bishops have now joined it, 
as well as Mr Sharman Crawford, Thomas Moore, the 
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poet, and many persons of rank and influence. Mr 
O'Connell, in a letter addressed to the Association. pro. 
mises “ to bring before the public, in all its proper bear. 
ings, the hideous details of the life of that unrespectable 
person, Lord Lyndhurst ;” but he is to wait till the 
meeting of Parliament, as the exposure will, at that time 
have most effect. This intimation has alarmed the 
Tories in no ordinary degree. 

In every county in Ireland, a Registry Association js 
already formed, or on the point of being embodied, 
These associations cannot fail of being of the greates: 
value to the Liberal cause; and the example should be 
followed in Scotland, with the view of counteracting the 
manwuvres of the Tories. The Dublin Liberals have 
been gaining on their opponents in the registry. Their 
candidates, at the next election, are to be Mr O'Connel] 
and Mr Henry Grattan, 

Mr O’Loghlen is reported to have accepted the office of 
Junior Baron of the Exchequer. It is said that Mr 
Richards is to be Attorney-General, and Mr Woulfe oy 
Mr Shiel, Solicitor-General. 





THE CONTINENT. 

FRANCE.—AIl accounts concur in representing the 
people of France as highly dissatisfied with the iron rule 
of J.ouis Philippe ; and the probability is, that the winter 
will not pass over without a change of government. 
Since this tyrant was seated on the throne, the press has 
been prosecuted no fewer than 2746 times, and 1569 
times for having censured the acts and life of the despot, 
There has been a continual massacring of the people by 
the soldiers, or by martial law, in all parts of France. 
Upwards of 40,000 spies are employed, and they are to 
be found in every tavern, and even public conveyances, 
Though possessing a private income of seventeen millions 
of francs, the Citizen King annually draws, from the 
public revenue, two millions of francs, every sou of which 
is applied to his own personal purposes. Such a state of 
things cannot last. 

Another change of ministry has taken place—M. Thiers 
having resigned, in consequence of Louis Philippe refusing 
to perform his part of the Quadruple Alliance, and assist 
the Queen of Spain against Don Carlos. Count Mole is 
at the head of the new Ministry ; and M. Persil, Minister 
of Justice. The general policy of the government is 
expected to be resistance at home, and discouragement of 
Liberalism abroad. It is doubtful whether the Chambers 
will support the new Ministry ; and the change which has 
been made will, in all probability, accelerate a rising 
which will prove fatal to the Orleans dynasty. 

Spain.—The new Ministry is acting with vigour. 
Decrees have been published, authorizing the levy of 
50,000 men, and appropriating to the use of the Treasury 
the proceeds of the sale of all suppressed religious esta- 
blishments. A forced loan of two hundred millions of 
reals is to be raised; and the National Guards are to be 
re-organized, agreeably to the decree of the Cortes, 29th 
June 1822. The intelligence from the seat of war is 
unimportant, Colonel Shaw, in consequence of a quarrel 
with General Evans, has resigned, and has left the army. 

PorruGaL.—On the 10th September, a military revo- 
lution took place at Lisbon. The constitution of 1820, 
which abolishes the Peerage, has been sanctioned by the 
Queen, This is another event which it would be well 
for our aristocracy to take into their serious consideration. 
Are they sure they are well informed as to the feeling of 
the British army ? 

SwirzERLAND.—Large public meetings have been held 
at Zurich and other places, and vehement resolutions 
adopted for repelling foreign interference in their domes- 
tic concerns. The liberty enjoyed by the Swiss under 
their republican form of government, their adoption of 
free trade on the most extended basis, and their affording 
an asylum to the persecuted of all nations, form sub- 
jects of aunoyance to the continental powers. 


THE CANADAS, 
It appears that the boasted superiority in the elections 
in Upper Canada, gained by the Tories, has been brought 
about by the most unfair means. In order to defeat the 
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Liberals, Sir Francis Head, the Governor, made votes on 
the most extensive scale, by issuing grants of public 
lands, free of expense, to every one who could be relied 
on to vote as he directed, A return of these grants has 
already been ordered by Parliament; and Sir Francis’ 
conduct will form a subject for discussion early next 
session. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Our manufactures and commerce have not been so 
brisk for many years as at present ; and even on a com- 
parison with the first six months of last year, the busi- 
ness done the first six months of this shews a great 
increase, as appears from the following account :— 


An account of the declared value of the undermen- 
tioned articles, of British produce and manufactures, 
exported from the United Kingdom in the six months 
ending oth July 1834, 1835, and 1836 :— 
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the principles of all sound banking. It is to be hoped, 
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unreasonable as to think that reduction of rend might 
possibly be some relief to the farmer. On this tender 
subject he thus expresses himself:—“ In some districts, 
and more particularly in the case of farmers of small 
capital, distress has been aggravated by a continuance of 
high rents; and it is a matter of deep regret that, owing 
to the expectations held out by the corn-law of 1815, 
that permanent high prices could be obtained by legisl.- 
tive enactment, neither landlords nor tenants were pre- 
pared for that satisfactory adjustment of rent which 
ought to have been made at the termination of the war. 
Reductions in rent have been made from time totime, 
limited, as was supposed, by the necessities of the tenant; 
whereas, if considerable abatements had been made at 
once, at that period, less upon the whole would have been 
required, the capital of the tenant would not have been 
diminished, and much of the present distress might hare 
been averted.’ Mr Lefevre goes over all the topics 
brought forward by the agriculturists, and shews very 
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Six Months ended Sth July, clearly that, “ looking forward in future years to a mo- ! 
a ' . — | derate price of wheat, the farmer must regulate all his 1} 
S36. {| (1885: | 1836. | contracts accordingly 3; and, instead of constantly appeal- 
£ | £ c _ ing to the legislature for succour, he must rely on his 

ae , a a own industry, which, under Providence, will mot fail ; 

Cotton manufactures, 7,395,193) 8,196,947 9,271,526 | hie.” Thus have "led he labs f the axvitultarel ' 

Cotton yarn, - 2,348,655, 2,641,358 2,707,251 soni RUS BOTS CREED Une SETEETE CF She Agr ENETe 
Fa tl fon - iy One 44) gna ay8 ame ons | committee, of which so much expectation was formed Rid 
Gla we HOY 289 587 309°07] 330° 086 | by many tarmers, who had been induced to believe that i 
ac SS . ee @ .* e . 4 y4 e } . yy 4 . | "i . . - 
spear re poten | pt bey sae, | the legislature could enable them to pay exorbitant rents, iii 
Hardwares & cutlery, 736,237, 829,084 1,061,354 W mt ates : d Mr 8} > Let all “k ;an 
. : ee s IO *- 08 moe! oO & | e earnestly recommend Mr Shaw Letevre’s remarks an 
Linen manufactures, = 1,209,757) 1,661,735) 1,899,510 | . ae 7 eee ath t ae ' 
: pal r ha ge tt nti to the serious consideration of all interested in agricul. Tih 
Metals—-iron & steel, , 794,158) 895,239) 1,037,353 tare | , 

y » ‘ race | oO” er “wf of  ¢ od " 
Copper and brass, . | 420,268 040,204 od4,4 i In the early districts of Scotland, harvest began about tf 
rin plates, ese 4 6 171,595, 208 165 198,015 »* ° . ° . J r : ci H 
my 4 » noel iat ia ea eye | the 2oth August—fuily a fortnight later than the average it 
Silk manufactures, . 315,085! 455,510 542,545 | : owG- om wcligrensay 11 in 
al ee . | Of the last three years. Onthe 25d, there was ice on af 
Sugar refined, ... 421,215) 420,360 459,145 | . . 
Woollenmanufactures. 2.857.886) 3.577.251) 4.189.583 | the pools, and the cold has whitened the straw of the it 
OOMCHMANUACTUPES, 2,004,000) 3,04 4 ,e01) 4, 109,00 | late grain, and prevented the proper filling of the ears. } 
| . x In Fife, wheat is thin and short, and likely to be of at 
. ¢ ~~ >) had « » »~ - >» - oO” : : : , < ‘ : Jf i. 4 ; 
Total, .. 2. .  17,268,380'20,035,407 22,584,974 | inferior quality. Darley is also light, and much of it hal 
We have little doubt that this increase is to | will be of inferior quality. Oats are sufficiently buiky, hit 
he attributed, in a great measure, to the facility with | but are injured by the cold weather. The turnips are Aa} 
which accommodation has been obtained from the joint- | late and unequal; and potatoes are very deficient, and, nit 
stock banks established in all parts of the country; and | altogether, the worst crop we have had for many years, hin 
it cannot be denied that these banks have been conduct- | Cattle have net Uiriven well on the pastures, owing to .{ > ; 
ing business in a very reckless manner, and contrary to | the wet cold weather. 1; 
| ; 
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however, that the measures taken by the Banks of Eng- 


Owing to the prevalence of rain during the latter part 
of August, and to the middle of September, grain has 
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land and Ireland, and some of the country banks, to | 
check the issue of notes, will prevent ill-founded specu- | 
lations, and put a stop to the wild mania for joint-stock | 
companies which prevailed, particularly in the West of 

England, a few months ago. Prices have, for the last | 
few months, been rising in a manner almost unprece- 
dented; but they have now, in all probability, reached 
their maximum, and speculators will do well to realize 
without farther delay. The government stocks have 


not for many years stood so long in the stook after being 
cut; and its colour and quality cannot fail to be mate- 
rially injured. Markets have, in consequence, risen cone 
siderably during the month. A high price of grain is, 
however, not an object to be desired by the advocates of 
the corn-laws, for it would, unquestionably, soon be 
followed by a lowering of the exorbitant duties on foreign 
grain. ‘The average price of wheat of the first quality 
at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Stettin, is 
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already begun to sink, and those of the different joint- 


3s. 10d. the quarter ; the mean price of wheat, of the 
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stock companies as well as of manufactured goods, may | first quality, in London, is 56s., and it therefore follows AM 
be expected to follow. We have an opinion that con- | that wheat is dearer in this country thap on the Conti- Wl 
tinual fluctuations in prices and periods of speculation, | nent by 82 per cent. The present duty on foreign | l 
followed by periods of depression, are unavoidable with | wheat is 37s. &d.—equal to a rate of 122 per cent. on Hi: 
a system of paper currency; but we hope that the | the average price of the four places above mentioned. hy 
carly check the tendency to over-trading this year has | When it is considered that from 6s. to 8s. a-quarter will it} 
received, will prevent any serious ultimate loss. pay all expenses of importation, it will be seeu how the Aat 





AGRICULTURE. 

Mr Shaw Lefevre, Chairman of the late Agricultural 
Committee, has, in the form of an address to his consti- 
tuents, published the substance of the proposed report by 
the committee, which, on the motion of Sir James 
Graham, seconded by the Marquis of Chandos, was re- 
jected. The result in both Houses of Parliament has 
thus been the bare reporting the evidence, without a 
single observation on it, or any recommendation for the 
relief of the alleged agricultural distress, about which 
we have heard so much cf late years. Never was there 
4 more complete instance of “ great cry and little wool.” 
It is easy to understand the ground for rejecting Mr 
Shaw Lefevre’s report. He recommends a lowering of 
the duties on Foreign corn, simultaneously with the re- 
duction of the malt duty, one half; and he is so 





people of this country are annually plundered, to an 
enormous amount, for behoof of the landowners. The 
same thing takes place in regard to animal food, cheese, 
butter, &c.—the average prices of all which articles on the 
Continent are one-half less than here; yet they are 
either altogether prohibited to be imported, or so heavily 
taxed as to be excluded almost entirely from general con- 
sumption, 

At the Falkirk September Tryst, not above 20 000 
sheep were brought forward, being from 7000 to 10,000 
less than last year. The sheep were, in general in poor 
condition ; and, taking quality as well as price into con- 
sideration, sold fully 15 per cent. above last year’s 
prices. 

In the cattle market there were not above 15,000 
cattle; and prices were from 5 to 7} per cent. under 
those obtained at the same market last year. 
















































POSTSCRIPT. 


PUBLIC DINNER TO LORD BROUGHAM. 


TueE Reformers of Edinburgh are, we understand, about to invite their distinguished townsman, Lord Brougham, 
to a public dinner, upon the happy occasion of his restoration to health ; and partly, no doubt, from public and poli. 
tical considerations. This appears a spontaneous movement spreading among all classes of Reformers in the northern 
metropolis, save perhaps a few of the underling Ministerialists, who, last year, in their ignorance, cut O'Connell, and, 
having repented of it ever since, would now welcome him with open arms, if not as the Jeader and rallying point of 
the Irish people, yet as the main pillar of their party. They may perhaps require a little gentle pressure from with. 
out, to join with their neighvours in felicitating Lord Brougham upon his ability once more to stand forth as the 
champion of Reform ; but they will not miscaleulate so grievously this time. 

Whether Lord Brougham will be able to accept the invitation with due regard to his health, is perhaps doubtful : 
but there can be no doubt that he must be gratified with the approbation and sympathy of the Reformers of the North, 
even although it should be alloyed with a considerable admixture of a lively sense of gratitude for his public services 
tocome. The fact is, that Lord Brougham retained a powerful hold of the heart of the country, even when it felt the 
most angry and impatient with what appeared gratuitous declarations against the rapid movement of Reform, by “ the 
child and champion of Reform.’’—He had fallen off, degenerated in office, since the day that he had been elected, almost 
by acclamation, to represent Yorkshire ; but stil], take him for all in all, where was his peer ? And, as soon as it was 
seen or suspected that Lord Brougham had been sacrificed by his colleagues to pleasure the Court—to which he is, Was, 
aud ever will be, obnoxious, so long as light and darkness are antagonist—the heart of the nation rebounded back 
to him with the vehemence of a first love. It will be Lord Brougham’s own fault, if the confidence of the people, 
in his devotion to their cause, is ever againshaken. It was his own fault before.—The people are not ungrateful ; 
and neither are they blind on one side or the other. In this city, in particular, the paltriness, the vengeful selfishness 
of motive, which has animated Lord Brougham’s systematic detractors of the London press, is perfectly well under. 
stood. Had we that fearless truth-telling press which, thanks to Lord Brougham, as the earliest and ablest advocate of 
untaxed political knowledge, we soon shail have in all parts of the country, it would have been much better understood 
why so many of the Scottish Liberal editors have opened the quivers of their wrath upon him. No one, at any rate, 
can allege that he abused his official patronage to bribe the press or gratify clamorous “ countrymen and lovers,”— 
Let us not be misunderstood. We also saw much to regret, and not a little to blame, in the conduct of Lord 
Brougham, when he last visited Scotland; and, what is more, we do so still; though we must acknowledge 
that, in proclaiming, to our infinite chagrin and provocation, that, “ if little had been done in the past session, less 
would be done in the coming one”—he understood the position, and probably the temper of the Cabinet much 
better than we did. His words, unfortunately, have been fulfilled to the very letter, and he no party to their 
accomplishment. But with the merely Ministerial party, all that went well down at the time. It was not for 
declamations against the too rapid march of Reform, that the Whigs in office and out of office have used Lord 
Brougham ungratefully and shabbily. His great disqualification for office was, that ‘ he was not to be depended 
upon.” He might bolt at any time, and most likely to the extreme of the popular side. The overt act with 
which he has been charged was intriguing to prevent the operation of the infamous [rish Coercion Bill, which 
it would have been far better that he had opposed openly in the Cabinet ; but, above all, he is still arraignedjon the 
heavy charge of having told the truth—“ The Queen has done it all”—which, unluckily, (we say, most fortunately,) 
prevented farther soldering and tinkering after the Duke of Wellington had been sent for, and when Sir Robert Peel 
was about to be summoned home. This act of inadvertence, which has for ever disqualified Lord Brougham for 
office, however it might be taken in the Cabinet, was well received by the country, sickened and suspicious of a 
Ministry holding office by a degrading tenure which they durst not shew, 

In seeking to do honour to Lord Brougham at this time, we consider that the Liberals of the North do honour to 
themselves. We have all sorely missed him. Had he been able to-appear in his place in Parliament during the last 
humiliating session—he who alone can confront and overcrow Lyndhurst—his late colleagues would, at all events, 
have shewn less helpless and prostrate ; and, though the actual results of legislation might not have been materially 
different, the interests of the people would not have been ignominiously trampled down and spit upon in the Upper 
House, while Brougham stood silent by. The nation, in short, and the Edinburgh Reformers among the first, feel 
that the services of Lord Brougham are necessary to the public cause, while it shall please Heaven to spare him. 
Jt is a matter of indifference whether he shall be in or out of office. And heis more unfettered, and certainly more 
in his free and natural element, out of the government. Whatever a party may do, we rejoice to think that the people 
have always sense to appreciate their true friends, and heart to be thankful to them. And who, differing from him 
the farthest, ever doubted that HENnyY BrouGHuamM was the friend of his country ? 
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